Tie  eighth  btad  concerning  Eldm  and  Veacm, 


\yf  En  of  beft  knowledge,'  of  pureft  life,  and  moft  honeft  converCition  that  can  be 
•^^■*-foand  in  every  Church,  muft  be  nominated  for  thefc  offices ,  and  their  names 
publickly  read  unto  the  congregation  ^  that  from  amongft  thole  fome  may  be  cho- 
ien  to  ferve  as  Elders  and  Deacons.  If  any  be  nominated,  who  is  noted  with  pub- 
lick  infamy,  he  mull  be  repelled^  for  it  is  not  feemly  that  the  lervant  of  corruption 
Ihould  have  authority  to  judge  in  the  Church  of  God :  or  if  any  man  know  othos 
that  are  of  better  qualities  within  the  Church,  then  thofe  who  are  nominated ,  the 
fame  lhallbe  joyned  to  the  others ,  that  the  Church  may  have  the  choice.  If  the 
Churches  be  few  in  number,  fo  as  Elders  and  Deacons  cannot  conveniently  be 
had,  the  fame  Church  may  be  joyned  to  the  next  adjacent ;  for  the  plurality  of 
Churches  without  Minillers  and  order  doth  rather  hurr,  then  edifie. 

TheeledlionofElders  and  Deacons  ought  to  be  made  every  year  once,  which 
we  judge  moll  convenient  to  be  done  the  brll  of  Augnfi  yearly ,  left  men  by  long 
continuance  in  thofe  Offices  prefumeu^n  the  liberty  of  the  Church.  And  yet  it 
hurteth  not,  if  a  man  be  retained  in  office  more  years  then  one,  fo  as  he  be  appoin- 
^d  yearly  thereto  by  common  and  free  election :  Providii^  alwayes  that  theDea  • 
cons,  and  Thefaurers  of  the  Church  be  not  compelled  to  receive  again  the  fame 
Office  for  the  fpace  of  t .  years.  How  the  fufftages  mail  be  given  and  received, every 
leverall  Church  may  take  the  order  that  feemeth  beft  to  them. 

The  Elders  being  eledled  muft  be  admoniffied  of  their  Office,  which  is  to  affift 
the  Minifter  in  aQ  publick  affiiirs  of  the  Church  $  to  wit,  in  judging  and  difeeming 
of  caufes,in  giving  admonition  to  licentious  livers,  and  having  an  eye  upon  the  man¬ 
ners  and  converlation  of  all  men  within  their  charge:for  by  the  gravity  of  theElders 
the  loofe  and  dilTolute  manners  of  other  men  ou^ttobereftrained  andcmredled. 

The  Elders  ought  alfo  to  take  heed  to  the  life,  manners,  diligence  and  ftudy  of  their  ^ 

Minillers  %  And  if  he  be  worthy  of  admonition,  they  mull  admonilh  him  j  if  of  cor- 
redimi,  they  muft  corre^  him  ^  and  if  he  be  worthy  of  depolition,  they  with  the 
confent  of  the  Church  and  Superintendent  may  depofe  him. 

The  Office  of  Deacons  is  to  receive  the  rents,  and  gather  the  Aimes  of  the 
Churdi,  to  keep  anddiftnbute  the  lame  as  they  lhall  be  appointed  by  the  Miniftery 
and  the  Church  *,  yet  they  may  alfo  affift  in  judgement  the  Minifter  and  £lders,and 
be  admitted  to  reade  in  publick  Alfemblies,  if  they  be  called,  required  and  found 
able  thereto. 

The  Elders  and  Deacons,  with  their  wives  and  families,  mull  be  fubje^  to  the 
iiune  cenfure,  that  Minillers  are  fubjedl  unto ;  for  they  are  Judges  to  the  manners 
of  others,  and  therefore  they  mull  be  fober,  bumble,  entertainers  of  concord  and 
peace  amongft  neighbours  s  and  finally,  an  enfample  of  godlynelsto  the  reft  of 
the  flock :  whereof  if  the  contrary  appear,  they  mull  be  admoniftied  by  the  Mini* 
ihbr  or  fome  of  their  brethren,  if  the  fault  be  fecret  •,  but  if  it  be  open  and  known, 
they  muft  be  openly  rebuked,  and  the  fame  order  kept  with  them  that  is  pteferibed 
againft  Minillers  offending.  We  think  it  not  necelfary  that  any  publick  ftipend 
beappointed  either  to  the  Elders  or  Deacons,  becaufe  their  travell  continuethbut 
for  a  year )  as  alfo  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
but  that  they  may  have  leifure  to  attend  their  private  bulinefs. 


ELDERS  AND  DEACONS  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 


'The  Flrat  Inatltutlon  of  Elders  end  Desoona  In  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Quullflcatlons  of  these  Offlee-benrera,  and  their 
Proper  Fnnetlona,  according  to  a  Form  of  Chnrch  Pollc/  aubmUted  to  the  Convention  at  Edinbnrgh,  1560. 
I’ae-timile  front  Spottiowood’o  Hittorif,  Edition  of  19BS. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 


In  a  speech  in  London  last  Friday  evening 
Lord  Salisbury  aroused  grief,  consternation, 
and  no  little  indignation.  He  took  the  ground 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  England 
to  do  with  regard  to  the  Armenian  question. 
Some  months  ago  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  great  Powers  were  cordially  in  har¬ 
mony  in  a  plan  .of  action  with  regard  to 
Turkey.  Last  Friday  he  said  that  the  other 
Powers  declined  to  cooperate  with  England, 
and  for  her  to  act  alone  would  lead  to  "calam¬ 
ities  far  more  awful  than  the  Armenian 
massacres.  ”  Furthermore,  he  denied  that  the 
Berlin  treaty  gave  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Sultan  any  assurance  of  protection,  it 
simply  gave  England  the  right  to  approve  of 
any  reforms  the  Sultan  might  choose  to 
undertake.  This  confession  of  weakness  is 
extremely  humiliating  to  England,  and  it  has 
aroused  strong  protest.  There  is  no  doubt 


that  diplomatic  affairs  between  all  European 
States  are  very  complicated,  Russia  intriguing 
for  Anatolia,  England  for  Cyprus,  France  for 
Egypt.  Apparently  Lord  Salisbury’s  bead  is 
not  strong  enough  to  carry  him  steadily 
through  these  turbulent  waters ;  but  in  such 
a  case  silence  is  golden.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  the  condition  of  the  wretched 
Armenians  has  been  made  more  desperate  by 
this  ill-timed  utterance.  It  is  true  that  Hiss 
Barton  will  be  allowed  to  distribute  relief, 
under  appointment  by  Minister  Terrell,  but  it 
is  difficult  not  to  fear  that  even  that  promise 
will  be  in  one  way  or  aniother  evaded. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  was  also  unfortu¬ 
nate  in  its  utterances  concerning  the  United 
States.  He  announced  that  be  supports  the 
Monroe  doctrine  as  a  rule  of  policy  as  strongly 
and  distinctly  as  possible,  "but  in  the  form 
in  which  President  Monroe  understood  it.” 
It  is  not  likely  that  American  statesmen  will 
be  willing  to  concede  that  Lord  Salisbury  is 
better  capable  of  interpreting  President  Mon¬ 
roe’s  meaning  than  they  themselves  are.  Al¬ 
though  the  speech  was  far  more  conciliatory 
in  tone  than  the  Prime  Minister’s  reply  to 
Secretary  Olney,  refusing  to  arbitrate  the 
Venezuelan  claim,  it  was  very  different  in 
tone  and  temper  from  the  speech  of  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Balfour  at  Bristol  on  Monday  eve¬ 
ning,  in  which  he  said  that  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
would  enable  the  former  to  fulfill  the  duties 
providence  had  intrusted  to  her,  so  that  she 
need  fear  neither  foreign  foes  nor  internal 
divisions.  _ 

It  would  perhaps  not  be  easy  for  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  outline  a  plan  by  which  the  two 
Anglo-Saxon  nations  should  bring  to  bear  not 
only  upon  Turkey,  but  upon  the  European 
Powers,  that  moral  force  which  would  lead  to 
a  cessation  of  Armenian  atrocities.  Possibly 
not  without  war;  the  Sultan  has  been  so 
bolstered  up  in  self-confidence  by  the  want  of 
harmony  and  lack  of  interest  shown  by  tbe 
Powers,  that  very  possibly  he  will  need  a 
severe  drubbing  in  order  to  be  brought  to 
terms.  But  the  moral  force  of  these  two  na¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent  that  gen¬ 
eral  European  war,  the  dread  of  which  has  so 
far  paralyzed  the  arm  and  terrorized  the  con¬ 
science  of  England.  Some  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Powers  ought  to  be  possible,  under 
which  a  vigorous  plan  of  action  against 
Turkey  could  be  undertaken  without  delay. 
It  may  be,  as  the  editor  of  the  Review  of  Re¬ 
views  asserts  in  the  current  number  of  that 
magazine,  that  Russia  is  the  State  to  under¬ 
take  this  punishment  of  Turkey,  and  that 
having  brought  the  Sultan  to  reason,  she  will 
be  entitled  to  the  reward  of  her  deeds  in  a 
protectorate  of  Anatolia  and  other  conces¬ 
sions.  Whatever  the  means,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  decide  upon  them  without  a  Euro¬ 
pean  war,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Balfour’s  sugges¬ 
tion  of  an  alliance  between  the  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations  is  the  way  to  secure  this  end. 
A  moral  alliance  between  them  there  ought  at 
least  to  be. 


Not  only  Mr.  Balfour,  but  Mr.  John  Morley, 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beaoh, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  have  pronounoed 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  Venezue¬ 
lan  diflSoulty.  It  is  now  believed  that  a 
strong  minority  in  Parliament  will  urge  that 
some  mode  of  arbitration  be  at  once  entered 
upon  by  a  Commission  consisting  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  from  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  Mean¬ 
while  our  own  Venezuelan  Commission  Is  ear¬ 
nestly  at  work,  having  arranged  to  meet  once 
a  week  and  having  already  taken  in  hand  the 
enormous  mass  of  official  documents  bearing 
on  the  question  which  were  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  Spain  opposes  no  obstacle  to  tbe 
examination  of  her  archives,  and  special 
agents  will  be  sent  not  only  to  Madrid,  but  to 
the  Hague  and  also  to  Paris,  to  study  the  im¬ 
portant  historical  data  known  to  be  in  the 
National  Library.  At  tbe  first  regular  meet¬ 
ing  last  Friday  special  phases  of  tbe  contro¬ 
versy  were  assigned  to  certain  members  of 
the  Commission  for  special  study. 


Affairs  in  Cuba  grow  more  critical,  although 
it  is  still  impossible  to  discuss  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  accurate  information.  Active 
preparations  are  being  made  in  Spain  for 
despatching  a  new  detachment  of  troops;  it 
is  said  that  over  18,000  soldiers  will  set  sail 
on  the  12tb.  This  will  be  the  ninth  expedi¬ 
tion  sent  over.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that 
tbe  insurgents  are  perfectly  able  to  cut 
through  tbe  cordon  stretched  across  tbe  island 
by  the  regular  troops,  and  that  they  continu¬ 
ally  make  harrying  expeditions  which  greatly 
demoralize  the  army.  But  how  far  the  in¬ 
surgents  represent  the  feeling  of  the  Cuban 
people  is  not  known.  Tbe  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  has  reported  to  the  Senate  reso¬ 
lutions  recognizing  the  insurgents  as  belliger¬ 
ents,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon. 
If  belligerent  rights  were  accorded  Cuba,  it 
would  gain  the  great  advantage  of  a  recognized 
status,  but  the  advantage  would  not  be  all  on 
one  side,  for  Spain  would  cease  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  tbe  actions  of  tbe  insurgents,  whether 
in  tbe  destruction  of  property  or  otherwise. 


Tbe  value  of  "conference”  as  a  means  of 
peace  and  progress  is  evident,  and  therefore  it 
is  pleasant  to  read  such  lines  as  this  from 
high  authority :  "It  is  that  likely  in  tbe  near 
future  there  will  be  a  coqf  rence  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  all  the  South  and  Central  American 
States  at  the  National  Capital.”  Pan-Ameri¬ 
canism  means  much  for  tbe  civilization  and 
harmonious  growth  of  the  great  people  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  not  in  a  spirit  of 
defiance,  nor  because  of  war  scares,  that  these 
States  draw  together,  but  rather  from  an  in¬ 
creasing  feeling  of  fellowship,  a  true  indica¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  national  life.  This  is  the 
human  element  in  that  larger  brotherhood  of 
all  men  which  the  diffusion  of  Christian  sen¬ 
timent  is  steadily  bringing  out. 
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CHRIST’S  COMINH  TO  US. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  la.  Cuyler. 

“Come  to  Jesus”  has  been  the  text  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  sermons,  and  is  the  title  of  the  most 
popular  religious  tract  of  this  century.  But 
is  it  not  quite  as  important  that  Jesus  should 
oome  to  us?  We  cannot  expect  to  see  Him  in 
fleshly  form  as  people  saw  Him  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  nor  as  He  will  yet  oome  amid 
clouds  and  celestial  splendor  at  the  last  great 
day.  But  in  spirit,  and  seen  by  the  eye  of 
faith,  our  Master  draws  delightfully  near  to 
those  who  seek  for  His  presence.  Do  you 
really  want  Him? 

He  comes  to  the  awakened  penitent  who 
cries  out  to  Him,  "Come  and  take  away  my 
stony  heart  and  soften  and  purify  it  I”  If  any¬ 
one  doubts  this,  let  him  call  upon  that  won¬ 
der-working  Saviour  who  restored  life  in  the 
house  of  Jairus,  and  at  the  tomb  in  Bethany. 
He  is  very  close  at  hand,  my  anxious  friend. 
Every  serious  tbought'you  have  about  your 
soul  means  the  gentle  knock  of  Jesus  at  the 
door  of  your  heart.  “Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock ;  if  thou  wilt  open  the  door,  I 
will  oome  in  unto  thee.”  Hasten  to  admit 
Him  1  When  He  comes  in  He  will  bring  par¬ 
don  for  your  sins.  He  will  bring  light,  and 
such  true  peace  as  yon  never  have  tasted  be¬ 
fore.  Jesus  Christ  will  not  be  satisfled  with 
a  closet,  or  a  corner  of  your  heart,  or  with  a 
few  thoughts  grudgingly  given.  He  demands 
the  throne  in  your  heart ;  your  affections,  your 
faculties,  and  your  will  roust  be  surrendered 
to  Him.  The  key  to  your  puree  must  be  His 
also.  If  you  give  Jesus  Christ  the  core-place 
in  your  heart,  He  offers  to  “sup  with  you”; 
He  will  bring  His  own  entertainment,  and 
•  feed  you  with  pure  thoughts  and  high  aspira¬ 
tions.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  conversion 
— to  turn  sin  and  selfishness  out  of  the  door 
and  make  your  heart  a  dwelling-place  for  the 
sinner’s  Friend. 

“  Admit  Him,  for  the  hnman  breast 
Ne’er  entertained  so  kind  a  grnest ; 

Admit  Him,  and  you  won’t  expel. 

For  whete  He  comes.  He  comes  to  dwell.” 

The  richest  and  most  joyous  hours  in  a  true 
believer’s  experience  are  those  in  which  he 
tastes  of  Christ’s  presence  in  close  spiritual 
communion.  Sometimes  when  feasting  on 
such  words  as  those  in  the  fourteenth  chapter 
of  John,  sometimes  at  the  Lord’s  table,  some¬ 
times  in  secret  prayer,  Jesus  comes  into  the 
soul  as  He  did  into  that  supper  room  where 
the  disciples  were  assembled.  The  believer 
feels  the  warmth  and  the  light  of  His  counte¬ 
nance.  His  left  hand  is  under  our  head,  and 
his  right  hand  doth  embrace  us.  We  can 
roll  off  our  cares  and  worries  upon  His  ever¬ 
lasting  arm.  Such  hours  as  these,  and  the 
hours  which  we  spend  in  the  Christ-like 
efforts  to  help  and  bless  our  fellow-creatures 
are  the  purest  and  happiest  hours  we  spend 
this  side  of  heaven.  Into  sick  rooms  where 
His  children  lie,  the  Master  often  cometh. 
No  physician  visits  so  faithfully.  When  noble 
old  Scotch  Halyburton  was  on  his  dying  bed, 
he  said  to  bis  family:  “Last  night  Jesus  came 
to  me  in  the  third  watch  of  the  night,  walk¬ 
ing  upon  the  waters  He  said  to  me,  ‘I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
and  I  have  the  keys’of  death’ ;  He  stilled  the 
storm  in  my  soul,  and  lo  I  there  was  a  sweet 
calm.”  When  Jesus  comes  into  the  bouse  of 
sorrow  He  has  the  same  message  for  us  that 
He  had  for  the  sisters  of  Bethany.  He  allowed 
death  to  come  there  before  Him  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Hie  own  coming.  Has  it  not 
been  so  sometimes  in  our  own  households?  A 
great  sorrow  came,  and  then  we  sent  for 
Jesus. 

There  is  no  small  amount  of  discussion 
about  Christ’s  “Second  Coming.”  whether  it 
will  be  pre-millennial  or  post-millennial,  etc. 


For  one,  I  am  not  a  tenth  part  as  anxious 
about  any  future  personal  advent  of  King 
Jesus  as  I  am  that  He  should  come  to  us 
immediately  in  blessed  presence  and  conquer¬ 
ing  power.  We  need  Him  now,  in  our  homes, 
in  our  churches,  in  our  schools  and  semin¬ 
aries— where  don’t  we  need  Him?  There 
maybe  many  a  parcbed-up  church  that  is 
tempted  to  get  rid  of  its  drought  by  some 
new  measure,  or  by  sending  after  some  noted 
evangelist,  or  popular  preacher.  But  no  min¬ 
ister,  though  be  possess  the  gifts  and  graces 
of  a  Moody  or  a  Mills,  can  revive  a  church 
or  convert  a  soul.  Only  One  can  do  that — 
the  Jesus  whom  Mills  and  Moody  serve. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Person  such  churches 
need.  The  way  for  His  coming  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  penitence,  prayer,  making  crooked 
things  straight,  and  laying  hold  of  neglected 
duties.  He  never  will  do  for  us  what  we 
ought  to  do  ourselves.  “Come,  Lord  Jesus  I” 
is  a  searching,  overturning,  revolutionary 
petition  when  it  is  honestly  ottered.  With  a 
scourge  of  small  cords  in  His  band  He  might 
come  into  some  churches  and  hearts  I  Fin¬ 
ney’s  favorite  text  for  cold  churches  used  to 
be,  “Break  up  your  fallow -ground  ;  for  it  is 
time  to  seek  the  Lord  until  He  come  I”  He 
will  surely  oome  when  we  make  room  for 
Him ;  when  we  pray  with  our  hearts,  our 
purses,  and  our  daily  lives  as  well  as  with 
the  lips.  For  ,.Him  let  us  kindle  our  lamps 
and  go  out  to  meet  Him.  The  crying  need  of 
the  hour  is,  Jesus  ^Christ  made  visible  in  an 
active,  sin-fighting,  money-giving,  praying, 
and  holy-hearted  Church  redeemed  by  His 
blood.  The  prayer  for  the  hour  is,  “Even  so, 
come.  Lord  Jesus.” 


The  last  of  the  successful  series  of  repre¬ 
sentative  denominational  sermons  at  the 
Fifth-avenue  Baptist  Church  was  given  Sun¬ 
day  evening  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  I*.  Cuy- 
ler  to  a  full  congregation.  “The  most  popu 
lar  man  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  to-day,” 
said  the  pastor  in  presenting  Dr.  Cuyler, 
quoting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley  as  bis  author¬ 
ity.  The  subject  was  The  Contribution  of 
Presbyterianism  to  Faith  and  Life  in  America. 
It  was  treated  in  the  speaker’s  vigorous  and 
spicy  manner,  with  ardent  loyalty  to  the  blue 
banner,  but,  as  always,  subordinate  to  the 
standard  of  the  Cross.  He  began  with  a  glow- 
ing  eulogy  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Armitage,  former 
pastor  of  the  Fifth -avenue  Church,  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  and  fellow  worker  of  Dr.  Cuyler 
in  earlier  years.  His  theology  and  that  of 
Robert  Hall,  Spurgeon,  and  Maclaren,  is  the 
theology  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In  this 
respect  both  denominations  are  the  doctrinal 
heirs  of  Paul,  Augustine,  Calvin,  and  Knox. 
“Knowing  your  own  theology,”  said  the 
preacher,  “you  know  ours.  ”  A  rapid  and  can¬ 
did  sketch  of  the  history  of  American  Presby¬ 
terianism  was  given,  showing  its  invaluable 
contributions  to  the  life  of  the  republic  in  re¬ 
ligious,  educational,  and  political  relations. 
The  tendency  to  internal  strife  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  division  was  deplored  as  probably  the 
greatest  source  of  weakness  in  the  Church. 
The  loss  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  de¬ 
nomination  from  this  cause  was  pronounced  a 
colossal  blunder,  and  the  schism  of  1838  a 
worse  crime.  Towards  other  denominations 
our  own  had  never  been  lacking  in  fraternal 
feeling.  It  is  the  right  of  each  to  do  its  own 
thinking,  and  to  serve  Ood  after  its  own 
conviction  of  duty.  But,  as  iron  cast  into  the 
whirlpool  at  the  foot  of  Niagara  will  not  sink, 
but  is  swept  away  by  the  swirling  current,  so 
may  every  occasion  of  denominational  discord 
be  borne  out  of  sight  and  swallowed  up  by 
the  resistless  stream  of  brotherly  love  between 
all  bodies  of  Christian  people  I  Denominations 
are  needed  and  will  continue,  but  the  motto 
of  all  should  be,  “Union  in  Christ  for  a  world 
out  of  Christ.  ” 


THE  SCNDAT-SCHOOL:  A  SUGGESTION  AS 
TO  METHOD. 

Charles  F.  Thwing,  D.D.,  LTi.D.,  President  ot  Wes. 

tern  Beserve  TTnlversity  and  Adelbert  College. 

One  of  the  signidcant  features  of  our  Sun¬ 
day-school  system  is  the  fact  that  as  the  age 
of  the  members  increases,  the  relative  num¬ 
ber  of  these  members  in  attendance  decreases. 
The  primary  class  in  the  Sunday  school  is 
usually  the  largest,  and  the  so  called  Bible 
class  is  usually  the  smallest.  When  a  boy  or 
girl  reaches  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
it  is  found  that  the  tendency  is  to  become 
irregular  in  attendance,  and  ultimately  to  re¬ 
move  oneself  entirely  from  association  with 
the  school.  No  feature  of  our  Sunday-school 
system  is  more  uniform  or  possibly  more  sad 
than  this  decreasing  attendance  of  those  of 
increasing  age. 

The  reason  of  this  condition  in  my  own 
thought  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  reason  is 
the  lack  of  good  teaching.  Good  teaching  is 
bard  to  secure  anywhere.  It  is  hard  to  secure 
in  the  public  school ;  it  is  hard  to  secure  in 
the  college  or  professional  school ;  it  is  hard¬ 
est  of  all  to  secure  in  the  Sunday-school.  A 
boy  or  girl  in  the  Sunday-school  feels  the 
contrast  between  the  teaching  of  the  public 
school  during  the  week  and  of  the  Sunday- 
school  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  The  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  teaching  that  is  found  in  the  public 
school  is  far  better  than  it  used  to  be,  and 
we  may  call  it  good.  Some  of  the  teachers 
have  had  a  special  training  for  the  work  in 
a  larger  or  smaller  extent,  but  we  have  few 
or  no  normal  schools  for  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers.  Most  Sunday-schools  cannot  find  com¬ 
petent  persons  to  teach.  They  are  not  able  to 
secure  experts.  It  is,  moreover,  evident  that 
in  the  churches  of  the  larger  towns  and  of 
the  cities,  those  who  are  beet  fitted  to  teach 
in  the  Sunday-school  are  least  inclined  to 
teach.  Those  who  are  best  fitted  have  bad 
the  best  pedagogical  training,  but  these  are 
the  very  ones  who  have  been  teaching  for  five 
preceding  days  in  the  public  schools  or  the 
colleges.  To  ask  them  to  teach  in  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  to  ask  them  to  do  away  with 
their  Sabbath  rest.  This  statement  ap  to  the 
lack  of  first-rate  teaching  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  will  seem,  I  believe,  to  every  one  to 
be  true. 

I  apprehend  that  this  lack  of  first  rate 
teaching  is  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  in  the 
attendance  of  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  age  of  maturity.  They  feel  that 
they  do  not  get  much  from  the  Sunday- 
school  ;  and  in  a  world  and  a  time  when  there 
is  so  much  pleasure  and  so  many  good  books 
to  be  read  of  a  Sunday,  they  do  not  wish  to 
attend  a  Sunday-school  that  does  not  give  to 
them  an  adequate  compensation.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  question  of  serious  importance  to  ask, 
By  what  method  can  we  improve  the  Sunday- 
school  teaching?  I  have  little  hope  that  we  can 
improve  it  in  any  adequate  way  through  the 
improvement  of  the  teacher  or  through  the 
improvement  of  the  ordinary  system  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  classes.  For,  to  improve  each  in¬ 
dividual  teacher  would  represent  a  trans¬ 
formation  of  character  and  methods  so  funda¬ 
mental  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
it.  I  am,  however,  so  bold  as  to  suggest  a 
method  by  which,  I  think,  the  teaching  can 
be  largely  improved. 

My  suggestion  is  this— that  all  members  of 
the  Sunday-school  beyond  the  age  of  (about) 
eighteen  be  joined  together  in  one  large 
class.  This  class  of  course  represents  what 
may  be  called  a  congregation.  Although  the 
ages  may  run  from  eighteen  to  eighty  years, 
yet  there  are  certain  uniform  characteristics 
in  this  body.  The  chief  characteristic  lies  in 
the  interest  in  the  profound  disussion  of  the 
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profound  themes  of  life,  which  most  of  these 
persons  possess.  I  have  found  in  my  simple 
experience  that  the  great  questions  of  life 
are  questions  that  interest  all  people.  The 
questions  which  have  been  discussed  through 
thousands  of  years  must  yet  be  considered  by 
each  person  for  himself  and  under  his  own 
conditions.  They  are  such  questions  as  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  the  origin  of  sin  and  its 
forgiveness,  the  relation  of  Ood  to  humanity, 
the  divine  sovereignty  and  free  will,  and  the 
personality  of  Satan.  These  and  related  ques¬ 
tions  are  the  ever-living  and  never-ending 
questions  of  humanity.  These  profound  ques¬ 
tions  of  theology  are  also  the  vital  questions 
of  the  Bible.  They  represent  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  which  Biblical  history  is  the  explana¬ 
tion,  or  the  illustration,  or  the  solution. 

Now  my  thought  is  that  the  adults,  young 
or  old,  shall  be  assembled  into  one  great 
class,  and  that  one  man  shall  be  asked  to  take 
charge  of  this  large  Sunday-school  congrega- 
.tion.  He  should  consider  and  have  the  class 
consider  these  great  themes.  He  will  lecture 
or  talk  on  one  of  these  themes  for  a  half  hour 
of  the  meeting.  He  will  always  allow  ample 
time  for  questioning  upon  these  themes.  He 
will  always  take  up  these  themes  in  the  most 
useful  and  vital  way.  Of  course  it  is  hard  to 
get  a  man  fitted  to  do  this  work.  The  best 
man  is  of  course  the  pastor.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  held  usually  after  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice.  The  pastor  would  come  to  this  second 
service  wearied  with  the  first.  Yet  he  would 
be  able  usually  to  take  charge  of  the  first  ser¬ 
vice  and  to  give  a  lecture  or  talk  at  the  sec¬ 
ond.  But  all  this  extra  duty  may  be  to  him 
possible  through  another  change  to  which  I 
will  presently  advert. 

The  most  successful  Bible  class  known  to 
me  is  the  class  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  R. 
Meredith  used  to  teach  in  Boston  on  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons.  The  class  had  enthusiasm, 
vigor,  and  interest  abounding.  These  funda¬ 
mental  questions  were  the  questions  of  discus¬ 
sion.  Dr.  Meredith  was  tbe  master  of  the 
occasion.  To  it  there  came  people  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  such  as  might  assemble  in  the 
adult  class  of  the  well  organized  Sunday- 
school. 

Tbe  carrying  out  of  this  suggestion  might 
be  made  easier  through  another  change 
which  I  venture  to  name.  The  evening  ser¬ 
vice  in  most  of  our  churches  is  the  hardest 
for  the  minister  and  for  tbe  people;  hardest 
for  the  minister  because  he  has  so  few  audi¬ 
tors,  and  it  is  hard  for  tbe  people  because 
they  feel  they  ought  to  support  their  minis, 
ter,  and  yet  also  some  feel  they  ought  to 
spend  tbe  evening  at  home  with  their  chil¬ 
dren.  The  evening  service  is  not  one  of  tbe 
highest  profit  to  the  church.  Therefore  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  it  be  transformed  into  the  Sunday- 
school  service.  Let  the  last  of  the  ministers’ 
Sunday  duties  be  at  this  service  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  Let  tbe  evening  service  be  put 
into  the  bands  of  the  young  people.  Tbe 
chief  reason  for  having  an  evening  service  is 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  young  men  and 
women  who  are  homeless  in  a  large  city,  to 
come  under  vital  personal  Christian  influences. 
The  best  part  of  these  influences  lies  in  the 
personal  relations  of  a  prayer-meeting,  or  of  a 
service  conducted  by  young  people.  Tbe 
young  men  and  women  who  are  homeless 
could  come  into  the  most  vital  relations  with 
the  young  people  of  the  church  through  com¬ 
ing  to  their  prayer-meeting,  relations  far  more 
vital  than  they  could  secure  through  being 
present  at  an  ordinary  preaching  service. 
This  suggestion  as  to  a  changed  method  in 
the  Sunday-school  adjusts  itself  well  with  the 
Union  Lessons  inaugurated  by  tbe  Rev.  E. 
Blakeslee.  One  difiSculty  in  the  carrying  out 
of  the  plan  which  1  suggest,  is  that  the  stu¬ 


dents  would  find  a  ready  excuse  for  not  study¬ 
ing  their  lessons.  But  this  system  of  Bible 
Study  invites  the  student  to  prepare  each 
lesson.  The  system  is  progressive;  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  fundamental;  it  is  concerned  with  tbe 
most  serious  questions  of  being.  Men  and 
women,  therefore,  who  would  be  members  of 
this  large  congregational  class,  would  come 
to  it  having  prepared  definitely  and  specifically 
the  lesson  prescribed.  Thus  the  integrity  of 
the  Sunday-school  would  be  assured,  its  mem  - 
bers  well  instructed,  and  those  advantages 
which  result  from  vital  and  forcible  teaching 
would  be  maintained.  Thus,  furthermore  and 
in  conclusion,  the  Sunday-school  would  not 
have  for  its  chief  characteristic  tbe  lessening 
attendance  of  those  of  increasing  age. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


DR.  L.  W.  MUNHALL  IN  GENEYA. 

Geneva  has  passed  through  a  mighty  re¬ 
ligious  awakening.  Four  churches,  tbe 
Methodist,  Baptist,  and  tbe  two  Presbyterian 
churches  of  the  place  combined  for  evan¬ 
gelistic  work  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  L. 
W.  Munball  of  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

The  preparation  for  his  coming  was  thor¬ 
ough.  One  union  meeting  was  held  each 
week  for  two  months  beforehand,  and  during 
the  Week  of  Prayer  morning  meetings  from 
nine  to  ten  were  held  especially  for  business 
men.  All  this  preparatory  effort  bad  aroused 
a  feeling  of  intense  interest  in  the  proposed 
services  and  an  eager  expectation  of  rich  re¬ 
sults. 

Dr.  Munhall  began  bis  labors  on  January 
15th,  and  held  his  last  service  in  Geneva  Jan¬ 
uary  28th.  A  large  chorus  added  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  meetings.  This  was  under  the 
direction  and  management  of  Prof.  Charles 
H.  Kingsbury,  Muscial  Director  of  the  Brick 
Church  of  Rochester,  who  admirably  filled 
his  position. 

The  interest  was  great  from  the  beginning. 
During  the  first  week  the  afternoon  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Baptist  church,  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  meetings  in  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  second  week  they  were  moved 
to  tbe  Methodist  church  in  the  afternoon  and 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  eve¬ 
ning,  except  on  those  days  when  the  Opera 
House  was  used. 

All  the  services  were  impressive,  but  some 
are  deserving  of  special  mention.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  January  19th,  a  meeting  for  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty- 
five  years,  was  held  in  tbe  North  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Munhall  spoke  from  these  words : 
‘’Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of 
thy  youth.”  The  sermon  was  plain,  practical, 
and  convincing.  At  its  close  187  persons  con¬ 
fessed  Christ.  Some  of  the  older  people  pres¬ 
ent  said  that  this  was  tbe  grandest  sight  they 
bad  ever  beheld  in  Geneva. 

Friday,  January  24th,  was  designated  as  a 
day  of  ‘'Humiliation  and  Prayer.”  The  stores 
and  places  of  business  were  closed  in  tbe 
afternoon  between  the  hours  of  8  and  4.80, 
that  the  business  men  and  their  employes 
might  attend  the  meeting  in  tbe  Opera  House. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Munhall  delivered  his  famous 
address  on  “The  Bible,”  which,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  gave  to  this  community  a  new  confidence 
in  the  old  Book.  In  the  evening  of  that  day 
he  addressed  tbe  various  military  organiza¬ 
tions  of  tbe  place  together  with  a  vast  audi¬ 
ence  that  crowded  the  house.  A  large  number 
arose  and  confessed  Christ.  On  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  January  26th,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Opera  House  for  youths  and  men  only  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  thirty  five 
years.  Dr.  Munball  spoke  frankly  and  effec¬ 
tively  on  the  dangers  and  needs  of  young  men. 
The  story  of  his  own  conversion  told  at  that 
I  time  produced  a  deep  impression,  and  nearly 


seventy-five  young  men  were  led  to  publicly 
accept  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour. 

Simultaneously  with  this  a  woman’s  meet¬ 
ing  was  conducted  by  Mrs.  Munhall  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Munhall  preached 
a  powerful  sermon  on  the  Last  Judgment. 
This  was  clear,  forcible,  and  searching.  The 
final  service  of  the  series  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  28th,  in  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Seats  had  been  reserved  for 
the  converts,  who  filled  about  one-third  of 
the  auditorium.  They  received  earnest  words 
of  caution  and  counsel.  The  ministers  said  a 
few  closing  words,  the  Chautauqua  salute  was 
given,  and  the  great  series  of  meetings  came 
to  a  close. 

About  two  hundred  persons  assembled  at 
the  railway  station  on  the  following  morning 
to  bid  the  earnest  and  eloquent  leader  “God¬ 
speed”  as  he  departed  to  take  up  bis  work 
elsewhere. 

Nearly  four  hundred  conversions  were  re¬ 
ported  as  a  result  of  this  evangelistic  effort. 
Every  cburob  in  Geneva  will  receive  some  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  membership,  and  all  tbe  sur¬ 
rounding  villages  will  share  in  the  results. 

The  good  work  cannot  fail  to  be  lasting. 
Dr.  Munhall  relies  on  the  Scripture  as  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  and  wields  it  with  mighty 
power.  The  Christian  people  were  stimulated 
to  a  closer  study  of  tbe  Bible.  There  is  a  new 
interest  in  the  Word  of  God.  That  this  mod¬ 
ern  Apollos  may  long  be  spared  to  continue 
his  blessed  labor  is  the  hope  of  those  who 
know  his  work  in  Geneva. 


As  might  be  expected,  opposition  to  the 
Raines  Excise  bill  (a  digest  of  which  we  give 
elsewhere)  is  pronounced.  The  objection 
urged  by  a  gentleman  of  this  city,  represent¬ 
ing  the  German  American  Reform  Union,  is, 
however,  not  calculated  to  bring  terror  to  the 
more  reputable  classes,  however  much  it  may 
express  tbe  feelings  of  those  who  do  not  love 
the  execution  of  law.  To  pass  this  bill,  says 
Mr.  Grosse,  wi.’l  be  to  “create  in  every  com¬ 
munity  of  the  State  not  one,  but  dozens  of 
Roosevelts.  ”  It  would  be  a  happy  day  for  our 
State  that  saw  “dozens”  of  office  holders  in 
every  community  inspired  by  the  same  zeal 
for  the  right,  the  same  determination  to  en¬ 
force  the  law  at  all  costs,  and  the  same  clear¬ 
headed  apprehension  of  the  meaning  and  in¬ 
tent  of  law  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  shown.  If 
this  were  to  be  the  result  of  the  Raines  bill, 
all  well-disposed  men  would  agree  in  asking 
for  it.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce— that  the  question  of 
Sunday  opening  should  be  submitted  to  tbe 
people,  is,  however,  backed  up  by  a  large 
number  of  our  best  citizens.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
among  them. 


A  special  service  in  memory  of  Sir  Jospeh 
Barnby  will  be  held  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday,  February 
9th,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Ad¬ 
dresses  are  expected  from  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cutbbert  Hall,  D.D.,  and  other  prominent 
clergymen,  and  the  music  will  be  selected 
entirely  from  the  compositions  of  Sir  Joseph 
Barnby.  The  large  choir  will  be  augmented 
by  stringed  instruments. 


The  installation  of  tbe  Rev.  Jacob  E.  Mali* 
mann  as  the  pastor  of  the  Shelter  Island 
church,  was  a  most  delightful  service.  There 
was  a  special  meeting  of  the  Long  Island 
Presbytery  for  the  purpose,  on  the  21st  of 
January.  Drs.  T.awrence  and  Whitaker,  and 
Messrs.  Beebe,  Morgan,  and  Dunlap  took  part 
therein.  There  is  special  religions  interest  in 
the  congregation. 
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LETTEB  FROM  FLOBlBiA. 

**1  alt  uadwr  tha  P*l«ka  and  the  world  pass  by.*' 

So  I  wrote  three  yean  ago  ai  I  aat  in  an 
open  square  of  Algiers  and  observed  the 
varied  specimens  of  humanity  that  turn  up 
under  an  African  sky:  white  and  black,  the 
Arab  from  the  desert,  and  the  negro  from  the 
Soudan ;  the  Turk,  with  his  white  turban  and 
1>BKS7  trousen,  and  the  little  red  legged 
French  soldier ;  while  here  and  there  a  sol¬ 
emn-faced  old  fellow,  like  myself,  sat  all 
alone,  looking  dreamily  at  the  many-uolored 
panorama ,  thinking  how  it  takes  all  sorts  of 
men  to  make  a  world,  and  that,  however 
unlike  one  another  in  costume  or  complexion, 
one  human  heart  beats  under  every  disguise. 
Thus  observing  my  fellow-creatures  closely, 
but  not  unkindly,  I  **sat  under  the  palms  and 
saw  the  world  pass  by.” 

I  am  not  now  in  Africa,  and  see  no  such 
varieties  of  the  human  species,  but  I  am  "sit¬ 
ting  under  the  palms,  ”  and  in  this  feature  of 
natural  scenery,  there  is  a  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  Barbary  coast  and  the  coast  of 
Florida. 

The  first  impression  in  coming  to  Florida  is 
its  unlikeness  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Its  climate  is  semi-tropical.  Its  vege¬ 
tation  is  that  of  Eg3pt.  Wbat  could  show  the 
extent  of  our  country  better  than  the  simple 
geographical  fact  that  it  reaches  from  the  icy 
North  to  regions  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine! 

And  yet  how  quickly  we  pass  from  one  to 
the  other  I  In  coming  from  New  York  I  had 
to  stop  for  a  few  days  in  Washington,  to  come 
under  a  roof  which  is,  next  to  my  own,  the 
dearest  to  me  in  all  the  world.  Taking  that 
as  a  starting  point,  twenty-four  hours  landed 
us  in  St.  Augustine,  where  I  felt  at  home,  as 
I  spent  a  winter  here  seven  years  ago,  and 
made  a  second  visit  still  later,  so  that  as  I 
walked  about  the  quaint  old  streets,  the  very 
houses  seemed  to  nod  to  me  with  kindly  rec¬ 
ollections,  and  I  was  in  a  happy  dream  of 
pleasant  memories. 

But  that  is  not  the  end  of  Florida :  it  is 
only  the  beginning.  To  get  an  idea  of  the 
full  proportions  of  the  State,  we  keep  on  our 
way  Southward,  through  five  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude,  three  hundred  miles :  and  are  still  a  long 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  Peninsula,  which 
stretches  far  away  into  the  Oulf  of  Mexico. 

This  lower  Florida  coast  is  not  altogether 
new  to  me,  for  when  I  was  at  St.  Augustine 
I  made  an  excursion  with  a  small  party  of 
friends,  down  the  Indian  River  to  Jupiter 
Inlet,  a  “point  so  named  because  of  the  open 
water  from  the  sea  to  the  river  which,  perhaps 
from  this  mingling  of  salt  water  and  fresh, 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  fishermen.  On  shore  j 
there  was  not  so  much  as  a  cabin  in  which  to 
put  our  heads,  and  we  ate  and  slept  on  board 
an  old  steamer,  the  Chattabooobee,  that  was 
moored  to  the  bank.  One  afternoon  a  friend 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Mason  Young,  drove  me 
over  the  sand  dunes  to  Lake  Worth,  of  which 
I  wrote  to  The  Evangelist  as  if  I  bad  been  its 
discoverer,  a  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  who 
had  been  the  first  to  put  his  foot  on  a  deso¬ 
late  island,  which  he  was  to  make  known  to 
the  world  1  Since  then  seven  years  have 
passed,  and  to  day  the  very  spot  where  I  now 
write,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Worth,  has  be¬ 
come  tbe  favorite  resort  of  all  who  would 
escape  from  the  rigors  of  a  Northern  winter, 
and  cannot  cross  the  sea  to  pass  a  few  months 
at  some  point  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean. 

That  there  is  any  place  within  easier  reach, 
that  can  be  a  substitute,  is  a  discovery  that  is 
worth  making''known  to  tbe  host  of  American 
travellers.  A  few  weeks  since  a  gentleman 
from  Chicago  told  me  that  his  family  had  just 
sailed  for  Europe,  to  spend  the  winter  in 


Egypt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
excursions  in  the  world.  I  have  been  twice  in 
Egypt,  and  spent  weeks  on  the  Nile;  and, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  written  a  book,  "From 
Eotpt  to  Japan,”  in  which  I  give  eight  chap¬ 
ters  to  Egypt,  I  have  shown  my  appreciation 
of  a  country  which  has  an  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est  to  a  scholar,  especially  to  a  student  of 
history.  But  if  the  object  be  merely  to  eb- 
oape  tbe  piercing  cold  of  a  New  England 
winter,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  so  far  away, 
nor  even  to  leave  our  own  country.  For  Eng¬ 
lish  invalids,  who  flee  from  their  island  in 
disgust  to  escape  its  fogs  and  mists,  it  is 
but  natural  that  they  should  take  refuge  on 
tbe  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  But  even  Egypt  does  not 
always  bring  a  cure.  Jay  Oould  went  up  the 
Mediterranean  in  his  own  yacht,  with  every 
possible  comfort  for  his  invalid  wife,  but 
brought  her  home  to  die. 

On  the  Mediterranean  Nice  is  tbe  most  popu¬ 
lar  resort  for  invalids,  but  tbe  number  of 
deaths  forms  a  long  list  to  be  placed  beside 
tbe  recoveries.  All  tbe  soft  airs  of  the  sea, 
with  all  tbe  skill  of  Europe,  could  not  save 
the  heir  to  tbe  throne  of  Russia.  Mentone 
was  the  favorite  retreat  of  Spurgeon,  the  fa¬ 
mous  London  preacher,  who,  before  he  was 
fifty  years  old,  began  to  break  under  the 
strain  of  the  labors  of  bis  pulpit,  and  be  came 
here  every  winter  to  be  set  up  by  tbe  softer 
climate.  When  I  saw  him  there  he  thought 
it  helped  him,  but  it  was  only  for  a  time,  for 
in  that  very  spot  be  died  a  few  years  after, 
when  he  was  far  from  being  an  old  man. 

These  oases  I  mention,  not  to  discredit  the 
resorts  of  the  Old  World,  but  to  show  that 
they  have  their  limitations ;  that  they  are  not 
an  infallible  cure.  Besides,  to  tbe  mass  of 
Americans,  their  very  distance  makes  them 
inaccessible.  It  is  only  the  rich  who  can 
spend  their  winters  on  tbe  Mediterranean  or 
in  Egypt.  If  that  be  the  absolute  condition 
of  recovery,  tbe  greater  number  of  those  who 
are  sick  must  be  sick  onto  death.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  that  we 
have  here  on  our  shores  a  milder  climate,  and 
that,  instead  of  a  voyage  of  two  or  three 
weeks,  it  can  be  found  within  forty  hours  of 
New  York ! 

But  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  loses  its 
attraction,  if  there  be  no  provision  for  the 
hours  when  one  cannot  be  out-of-doors.  One 
cannot  be  always  sauntering  on  the  sea  shore, 
or  camping  in  tbe  woods.  When  the  fatigue 
of  tbe  day  is  over— even  if  it  be  only  the 
fatigue  of  sport — the  tired  hunter  or  fisher¬ 
man  likes  to  come  home  to  a  good  dinner,  and 
to  sleep  in  a  good  bed.  Tbis  material  com¬ 
fort  is  the  first  condition  of  enjoyment  for  the 
most  of  us,  although  there  are  young  "sports” 
who  go  off  hunting,  and  like  to  rough  it ;  to 
expose  themselves  to  cold  and  wet  and  hunger, 
and  then  lie  down  and  sleep  on  a  mossy  bank 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  I  wish  them  joy,  but 
for  my  part,  I  like  to  come  home  to  supper  and 
bath  and  bed,  which,  if  it  be  not  "living  like 
a  Christian,”  is  living  like  a  civilized  being. 

And  yet  some  of  the  foreign  countries  most 
visited  by  travellers  are  wholly  unprovided 
with  these  accommodations.  On  my  first  visit 
to  Egypt,  I  went  up  the  Nile  to  tbe  First 
Cataract,  5S0  miles  above  Cairo;  yet  in  all 
that  distance  there  was  not  a  decent  hotel, 
and  travellers  had  to  sleep  on  their  boats.  It 
may  be  better  now  since  the  English  occupa¬ 
tion.  But  America  is  ahead  of  all  the  world 
in  good  hotels,  and  of  these  I  have  found  none 
better,  if  so  good  as  those  here  in  Florida. 
On  a  former  visit  I  described  the  Ponce  de 
Leon  at  St.  Augustine,  which  I  cannot  look 
upon  to  this  day  without  fresh  admiration  of 
its  Moorish  architecture  (of  which  it  is  the 
best  specimen  in  this  country),  with  its  Span¬ 


ish  patio  in  front,  an  open  space  made  beauti¬ 
ful  by  fountains  and  flowers,  from  which  you 
ascend  the  broad  steps,  and  the  massive  doors 
open  into  a  rotunda,  in  which  tbe  galleries 
and  dome  are  supported  by  graceful  arches 
and  columns. 

Returning  here  after  several  years,  I  find 
another  mammoth  construction  at  the  other 
end  of  Florida,  nearly  three  hundred  miles 
south  of  St.  Augustine,  which  is  entirely 
differnt  in  architecture  from  the  Ponce  de 
Leon,  being  built  in  tbe  "Old  Colonial”  style, 
and  yet  in  its  own  way  it  is  hardly  less  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  site  of  this  latest  erection  is  a  strip 
of  land  about  half  a  mile  wide,  with  Lake 
Worth  on  one  side  and  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
tbe  other-  a  strip  which,  as  it  is  covered  with 
palms,  is  fitly  christened  "Palm  Beach,”  while 
the  Hotel  itself  takes  the  princely  name  of 
tbe  Royal  Poinciana  from  a  tree  that  is  one  of 
the  products  of  tbis  tropical  clime,  whose  red 
blossoms  give  it  a  color  that  is  like  a  flame  of 
fire  in  the  dark  aisles  of  the  forest.  As  to  its 
proportions,  tbis  huge  Caravanserai  is  445  feet 
long — about  the  length  of  our  great  ocean 
steamers — and  six  stories  high,  and  can  hold 
comfortably  eight  hundred  guests  I 

The  creation  of  such  a  paradise  of  comfort 
and  luxury  comes  not  by  accident ;  but  has  to 
be  all  conceived  in  a  human  brain,  and  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  human  will,  before  it  takes  form 
and  substance,  and  its  foundations  are  planted 
in  the  solid  earth.  To  form  such  a  plan  and 
to  carry  it  out  requires  not  only  boundless 
resources  of  wealth,  but  what  is  still  more 
rare:  the  boldness  to  undertake  such  an  en¬ 
terprise  in  entire  uncertainty  of  what  the  re¬ 
sult  may  be;  and  the  courage  to  carry  it 
through,  in  spite  of  all  warnings  and  pre¬ 
dictions  of  failure.  The  number  of  such 
men  that  I  have  known  I  could  count  on  my 
fingers ;  indeed,  there  are  but  few  in  a  gen¬ 
eration  ;  but  Florida  has  bad  the  good  fortune 
to  find  one,  and  his  name  is  Henry  M.  Flagler. 
It  is  seven  years  since  I  formed  bis  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  my  admiration  for  him  has 
increased  ever  since.  Yet  be  is  one  of  the 
most  unassuming  of  men.  But  I  have  found 
by  long  observation  that  the  men  who  say  the 
least  do  the  most.  If  I  were  to  analyze  his 
composition,  to  get  at  the  secret  of  his  re¬ 
markable  success  in  life,  I  should  ascribe  it 
to  two  things :  first,  to  bis  power  of  organiza¬ 
tion  that  not  only  lays  out  vast  plans,  but 
attends  to  every  detail;  and  next,  to  his 
judgment  in  choosing  tbe  men  to  carry  them 
out.  This  knowledge  of  men  is  not  an  ac¬ 
quired  faculty,  but  a  kind  of  instinct.  No 
sooner  does  he  "set  eyes”  upon  a  man,  than 
be  proceeds  unconsciously  to  "size  him  up”; 
to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  is,  and  whether 
he  is  the  one  whom  he  wants  for  some  special 
work.  In  this  way  he  chooses  with  a  judg¬ 
ment  that  is  almost  unerring  those  whom  be 
puts  at  the  head  of  the  several  departments 
of  his  widely  extended  operations.  In  this  way 
there  is  created  a  mutual  confidence  which 
unites  many  minds  so  that  they  act  together 
as  one.  A  business  connection  becomes  like 
a  military  organization,  in  which  all  follow 
their  leader ;  each  man  knows  what  be  has  to 
do;  and  in  this  case  they  are  bound  by  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  personal  attachment,  which  induces 
that  perfect  cooperation,  which  is  a  chief  ele¬ 
ment  of  success. 

As  to  the  part  Mr.  Flagler  has  taken  in  the 
development  of  Florida,  I  do  but  express  the 
opinion  of  every  intelligent  man  in  the  State, 
that  he  has  been  its  greatest  benefactor.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  Florida  was  one  of  the 
poorest,  if  not  the  very  poorest,  of  all  the 
Southern  States.  It  had  but  a  small  popula¬ 
tion  of  poor^'whites,  with  no  power  to  help 
themselves,  no  enterprise  and  no  ambition. 

,  Into  such  a  State,  that  might  almost  be  said 
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to  be  dead  and  buried,  he  has  breathed  the 
breath  of  life :  his  public  works  have  stimu¬ 
lated  industry,  till  little  villages  are  springing 
up  here  and  there  in  the  pine  woods  along  the 
line  of  the  railroads  that  he  has  built  from 
one  end  of  Florida  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that  I  could  say 
of  a  man  whose  friendship  is  one  of  the 
precious  things  of  my  life.  But  the  very  fact 
of  such  personal  intimacy  imposes  a  restraint. 
I  can  only  thank  Qod  for  giving  me  such  a 
friend,  and  pray  that  he  may  be  spared  to 
carry  out  his  large  designs,  and  to  see  the 
fruit  of  all  that  he  has  done  under  the  sun. 
1  would  also  that  he  might  live  to  receive  due 
honor  from  the  State  for  which  he  has  done 
BO  much.  But  the  mass  of  men  are  ungrate¬ 
ful,  and  he  may  share  the  fate  of  other  public 
benefactors.  Of  this  he  thinks  little;  he 
asks  nothing  for  himself.  But  when  he  is 
dead  and  gone,  his  name  will  pass  into  the 
history  of  Florida  as  that  of  a  public  bene¬ 
factor — a  name  to  be  remembered  in  all  the 
future  with  boundless  gratitude. 

Henry  M.  Field. 

THE  NOBLE  ARMY  OF  EDITORS. 

Here  in  the  sunny  South  there  is  sun¬ 
shine  in  the  air  as  well  as  in  the  sky.  The 
soft  South  wind  is  on  my  cheek.  1  have 
thrown  off  my  overcoat  and  exchanged  my 
solemn  and  funereal  beaver  for  a  straw  bat  I  If 
this  be  a  sacriOce  of  “dignity,”  it  is  worth  it, 
for  it  makes  me  feel  that  I  am  “one  of  the 
boys,”  and  ready  to  begin  life  again. 

But  this  relaxed  tension  is  not  the  only  good 
thing  that  I  have  found  in  the  South.  Not 
only  am  I  cushioned  in  a  softer  climate,  but 
I  have  come  among  a  kindly  people,  and 
thus  had  a  “warm  reception”  in  more  senses 
than  one. 

When  we  reached  Saint  Augustine,  we  found 
that  it  was  a  captured  city,  but  not  by  an 
enemy.  It  was  only  that  “the  Dutch  had 
taken  Holland.”  A  great  convention  bad 
taken  possession  of  the  town,  that  has  many 
attractions,  not  the  least  of  which  is  its  capac¬ 
ity  to  show  hospitality  on  a  princely  scale. 
The  streets  were  thronged  with  black-coated 
gentlemen,  who  might  have  been  “commis¬ 
sioners”  to  a  General  Assembly,  but  who,  in¬ 
stead  of  that  high  distinction,  were  simply 
delegates  to  “The  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  formed  some  years  since,  which 
holds  a  convention  every  year  in  some  part  of 
the  country,  and  now  had  its  eleventh  anni¬ 
versary  in  St.  Augustine.  As  it  represented 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  papers,  it  could  not 
be  a  convention  en  masse,  but  only  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  local  associations,  of  which 
there  are  sixty-four,  so  that  six  delegates 
from  each  would  make  a  body  of  884.  In  fact 
there  were  present  356,  of  whom  a  dozen  or 
two  were  women  (for  they  have  begun  to 
enter  the  editorial  profession),  who  were  by 
no  means  merely  ornamental  figures,  though 
outnumbered,  ten  to  one,  by  the  masculine 
warriors,  who  made  a  stalwart  array,  as  they 
stood  up  over  three  hundred  strong ! 

As  to  the  personnel  of  the  convention,  I  was 
struck  with  the  sedate  character  of  the  body. 
While  there  were  among  them  some  young 
Davids,  the  mass  of  delegates  were  men  of 
full  age.  who  bad  had  many  years’  experience, 
while  there  were  some  who  had  grown  old  in 
their  profession.  Quite  a  number  were  Pres¬ 
byterians.  Some  told  me  that  “they  had  been 
brought  up  on  The  Evangelist  I”  Of  course 
these  were  of  a  superior  character!  In  all 
soberness,  the  convention  was  composed  of 
men  who  would  command  respect  anywhere, 
in  any  convention,  political  or  religious. 

In  the  three  days  that  they  were  together, 
there  were  many  questions  of  a  general  char¬ 
acter  to  be  discussed,  questions  bearing  on 


the  interests  of  all,  such  as  the  collection  and 
distribution  of  news,  which  is  now  so  per¬ 
fected  that  any  messages  of  importance  tele¬ 
graphed  from  England,  or  from  any  part  of 
Europe,  or  indeed  from  any  part  of  the  world, 
if  received  in  New  York  by  midnight,  can  be 
transmitted  to  the  utmost  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  appear  in  the  ten  thousand  papers 
here  represented  the  next  morning  I 

While  the  Convention  was  held  in  St. 
Augustine,  that  was  not  the  terminus  of  its 
pilgrimage  in  Florida.  Packing  the  whole 
Convention  in  eleven  cars,  the  long  train  bore 
away  to  the  South.  We  passed  it  at  Ormond, 
and  the  pilgrims  rejoined  us  at  Palm  Beach, 
where  the  whole  regiment  found  quarters  in 
the  Royal  Poinciana.  Such  “barracks”  these 
soldiers  never  had  before.  Here  we  saw  them 
more  closely,  not  only  in  the  great  Rotunda, 
which  was  the  centre  of  gathering,  but  in  the 
dining  hall,  which  is  sufficient  for  900  guests, 
with  resources  for  any  “grand  army.”  Here 
what  struck  me  most  was  that  they  did  not 
ube  spirits  of  any  kind.  If  they  had  been 
under  military  orders,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  strict  in  their  abstinence.  Sitting 
near  the  entrance  of  the  hall,  and  thus  seeing 
from  end  to  end,  I  did  not  see  a  single  man 
touch  a  glass  of  wine  or  a  mug  of  lager  beer! 
Father  Nugent,  from  Liverpool,  spoke  of  it 
with  amazement,  saying  that  in  England,  if 
over  three  hundred  men  sat  down  together  at 
the  table,  they  would  not  rise  up  before  some 
of  them  would  show  the  effects  of  liberal 
potations !  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised  at 
what  I  could  have  hardly  believed  except  for 
the  testimony  of  my  own  senses,  but  which 
was  most  gratifying,  not  only  for  the  editorial 
profession,  but  for  the  country  which  they 
represent. 

For  consider  the  position  of  these  men,  and 
their  power  for  good  or  evil.  Ten  thousand 
papers,  counting  big  and  little — the  great  city 
papers  and  the  small  sheets  published  far 
away  on  the  borders  of  civilization— may  per¬ 
haps  not  have,  on  an  average,  more  than  a 
thousand  subscribers  each,  but  even  that 
would  make  a  total  of  ten  millions  I  and  as 
with  every  subscriber  who  has  a  family,  there 
are  probably  two  or  three  readers  beside  him¬ 
self,  the  grand  total  swells  to  thirty  or  forty, 
or  possibly  fifty  millions  of  readers,  so  that 
the  papers  have  almost  the  whole  population 
of  the  country  for  their  constituency !  What  a 
responsibility  for  their  conductors  1  What  a 
power  for  good  or  evil  is  trusted  to  their 
hands  I 

The  best  effect  of  such  a  Convention  as  this 
is  that  the  contact  of  one  with  another,  the 
interchange  of  ideas,  raises  the  standard  of 
journalism  among  them  all.  They  come  to 
feel  that  their  interests  are  one ;  and  that  if 
one  member  suffer  in  reputation,  all  bis  breth¬ 
ren  suffer  with  him  and  share  his  disgrace. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  them  feel  that  the 
interest  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  considered  by  many  that  an  editor 
was  a  kind  of  outlaw ;  that  he  did  not  train 
in  any  company,  but  fought  on  bis  own  hook. 
More  than  one  editor  who  has  got  a  national 
reputation,  is  regarded  as  being,  and  perhaps 
be  is,  a  sort  of  Ishmael,  whose  band  is  against 
every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against 
him.  This  comes  from  the  fierce  rivalry 
among  papers,  which  this  Association  will  do 
much  to  abate.  It  will  lead  editors  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  that,  as  in  other  professions, 
men  who  have  the  same  calling,  must  of 
necessity  have  interests  in  common,  and  that 
whatever  of  ability  be  enlisted  in  journalism, 
tends  to  raise  the  character  and  infiuence  of 
the  whole  profession— a  profession  which  has 
grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  be  looked 
upon,  even  in  England,  as  a  sort  of  fourth  es¬ 
tate  in  the  realm,  coming  next  after  the 


Queen,  Lords  and  Commons,  and  which,  at 
least  so  far  as  regards  Lords  and  Commons, 
it  greatly  influences,  even  if  it  does  not  con¬ 
trol,  while  in  a  Republic  its  influence  is  still 
greater.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  has 
been  in  our  time  a  man  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  who  could  not  have 
been  defeated  by  a  combination  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  country  against  him  1 

Observation  of  this  Convention  of  journal¬ 
ists  has  given  me  a  higher  opinion  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  and  of  the  men  who  compose  its  rank 
and  file  throughout  the  country  Mingling 
with  the  crowd  from  day  to  day,  I  never  beard 
a  profane  word,  or  a  coarse  jest,  or  anything 
unworthy  of  gentlemen.  Could  as  much  be 
said  of  the  men  who  compose  our  political 
conventions?  And  so  when  I  hear  flippant 
sneers  at  editors,  as  if  they  were  men  of  light 
intellectual  calibre,  or  of  low  moral  princi¬ 
ples,  I  deny  it  and  resent  the  imputation. 
Of  course,  as  in  all  professions,  there  are 
rivalries  that  lead  editors  to  speak  haishly  of 
one  another.  But  even  in  this  are  they  more 
culpable  than  lawyers  at  the  bar?  I  speak 
from  an  experience  of  over’  forty  years,  in 
which  I  have  known  a  whole  generation  of 
editors  from  the  time  of  Horace  Greeley,  and 
I  can  say  truly  that  they  have  been  as  bard- 
worked  and  as  high -principled  as  the  men 
who  adorn  any  profession.  Such  a  history  in 
the  past  is  the  best  promise  for  the  future.  If 
it  is  to  fill  its  place  of  power  it  should  not  be 
disparaged.  Rather  should  it  be  raised  in 
public  esteem,  so  that  the  new  generation  of 
editors  that  is  coming  on  the  stage,  may  be 
inspired  with  new  ideals  and  new  ambitions. 
If  such  be  the  Press  of  the  century  that  is 
soon  to  open,  it  will  be  a  power  for  good  sec¬ 
ond  to  no  other  in  the  making  of  our  country. 

H.  M.  F. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  must 
feel  more  than  personal  gratification  at  the 
great  meeting  last  Monday  night  in  Carnegie 
Hall.  It  was  more  than  a  testimonial  of  the 
esteem  and  confidence  which  the  best  people 
in  the  city  feel  for  them,  and  the  gratitude 
with  which  they  recognize  their  self-denying 
service — it  was  a  vote  of  confidence  by  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  and  by  the  authorities  of  the  city 
in  the  Salvation  Army  and  its  methods.  When 
we  take  into  account  the  few  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Army  was  regarded  with 
doubt,  if  not  with  suspicion,  it  is  a  striking 
thing  that  such  a  body  as  that  in  Carnegie 
Hall  should  have  adopted  a  minute,  presented 
by  Dr.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  R.  Fulton  Cutting,  stating  that  “The 
Army  to-day  is  a  vital  force  for  righteousness 
and  one  of  the  most  potent  of  the  influences 
which  are  hastening  the  coming  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  in  our  land.  It  is  reaching  and 
uplifting  multitudes  whom  the  churches  thus 
far  have  failed  to  reach,”  and  that  “its  influ¬ 
ence  among  us  for  the  last  few  years  has 
always  been  on  the  side  of  temperance,  social 
purity,  righteous  municipal  and  civic  life.” 
No  doubt  it  is  true  that,  as  the  minute  re¬ 
cites,  the  success  of  the  Army  here  “is  largely 
due  to  the  remarkable  comprehension  of  the 
needs  and  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country  possessed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ballington 
Booth,  and  their  adaptability  to  the  same.” 
There  is  no  one  who  will  not  read  with  de¬ 
light  the  tribute  paid  them,  that  “By  their 
wisdom,  fidelity,  and  ‘sweet  reasonableness’ 
they  disarmed  obstinate  prejudices.  They 
loved  the  American  people,  and  in  return  won 
the  love  of  all,  without  regard  to  creed  or 
social  distinction.  They  have  been  welcomed 
in  our  churches,  and  have  jjreached  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  places  high  and  low,  in  many  of  which 
it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  heard.”  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  meeting  and  the  minute 
will  produce  the  desired  effect,  and  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs  Booth  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
this  country. 
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SOME  THINGS  TO  FORGET. 

Memory  is  a  great  gift,  but  oblivion  has  its 
uses.  We  must  have  space  in  which  to  move, 
so  others  pass  to  give  us  room.  Freedom  and 
lightness  of  action  are  wanted,  so  we  must 
not  load  ourselves  down  with  “baggage.”  To 
dispense  with  much  and  require  little  is  the 
wisdom  of  a  traveler,  and  to  make  a  show  of 
our  belongings  is  both  vulgar  and  foolish. 
Then,  too.  a  tendency  to  accumulate  things 
which,  like  old  letters  of  transient  interest, 
mementoes  of  past  or  completed  employments, 
only  litter  up  the  days  and  obscure  more  im¬ 
portant,  more  urgent  matters,  has  to  be  fought 
resolutely  or  it  will  by  inertia  overwhelm  us 
with  rubbish.  The  mind,  like  a  well  kept 
desk,  should  be  cleaned  up  every  day ;  the 
spirit,  like  a  bright  and  cheery  house,  should 
be  swept  by  fresh  air  and  washed  by  new,  un¬ 
tarnished  sunshine  every  rooming.  For  the 
conditions  of  spiritual  health  are  very  like  the 
rules  of  sanitation,  and  mind  fevers,  soul 
feeblenesses  and  prostrations  come  from  con¬ 
gestions;  crowding  the  mind  makes  it  wretch¬ 
edly  weak,  cumbering  the  spirit  makes  it 
miserably  morbid. 

Relief  now  is  readily  found  in  forgetfulness. 
Some  things  will  drop  out  necessarily  on  the 
way.  But  other  things  will  have  to  be  de¬ 
liberately  forgotten.  And  while  remember¬ 
ing  is  a  duty,  forgetting  is  an  obligation  also. 
By  far  the  largest  part  of  our  education  is 
learning  how  to  forget,  of  our  spiritual  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  practice  of  judicious  forgetfulness. 
Every  scholar  finds  more  to  forget  in  the 
books  ho  reads  than  to  remember ;  it  is  the 
secret  of  scholarship  to  remember  the  right 
thing  and  forget  ail  the  rest.  Of  the  experi 
ences  of  life  we  are  apt  to  remember  too  much 
or  to  forget  that  which  is  really  worth  remem¬ 
bering.  Too  many  hearts  are  like  books  filled 
with  autumn  leaves  and  faded  flowers.  Of 
pleasant  things  we  should  taste  the  drop  of 
honey  and  bear  that  only  away ;  for  a  wise 
spirit  does  not  seek  to  do  more  with  sweets 
than  the  bee  who  dips  daintily  into  the  flower 
and  yet  leaves  it  blooming  and  fragrant  still. 
There  is  something  very  dreadful  in  a  habit 
of  regretting  past  joys,  sighing  over  by-gone 
days,  as  if  like  wrecked  ships  on  the  ocean, 
they  had  been  freighted  with  all  one  possessed 
and  gone  down  ■  into  the  inevitable  past,  an 
irrecoverable  treasure.  Surely  that  is  not  the 
plan  of  God  for  us,  nor  His  forgetfulness ;  it 
is  rather  our  fault  of  memory,  our  failure  in 
wisely  forgetting.  We  remember  too  much, 
we  forget  too  little,  when  we  cling  to  the  past 
and  feel  that  the  future  has  nothing.  It  is  the 
peril  of  all  good  fortunes,  of  every  joy  that 
comes  but  once  to  any  life,  that  the  receiver 
grasps  these  things  with  a  clutch  that  means 
to  keep  them  forever.  He  that  loveth  even 
life  shall  lose  it.  The  deep  philosophy  of  joy 
is  a  simple  fact.  Jesus  knew  our  hearts  per¬ 
fectly,  and  He  loved  us  practically ;  therefore 
His  teaching  is  full  of  that  yearning  wisdom 
which  recognizes  our  difficulties  and  our  dan¬ 
ger  also.  The  way  of  peace  is  neither  so  very 
narrow  nor  so  hard  to  find.  But  we  insist  on 
carrying  so  much  into  it  that  it  is  too  strait 
for  us,  and  we  persist  in  looking  backward 
for  comfort  when  the  one  fair  prospect  always 
is  that  in  the  opposite  direction.  All  hin¬ 
drances  to  joy,  to  hope,  to  holiness,  lie  behind, 
and  it  is  by  “forgetting  the  things  that  are 
behind”  that  one  rises  to  the  free  ecstacy  of  a 
beginner  in  the  race,  the  exultant  spring  of 
one  who  sees  the  goal  and  the  crown  with  a 
free  course  between.  Oh,  lingerer  over  the 


past,  look  forward  I  Oh,  laggard  soul,  free 
thyself  of  every  weight  by  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  forgetfulness  I  Because  for  the  spiritual 
infirmity  and  the  sins  of  men  together,  there 
is  the  sea  of  God’s  forgiveness  and  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  life  in  the  redeeming  work  of  Em¬ 
manuel. 

Brooding  over  mistakes,  misfortunes,  dis¬ 
appointments,  is  like  carrying  unforgiven 
sins.  But  cherishing  grudges,  remembering 
injuries,  revolving  revenges,  is  making  one¬ 
self  the  devil’s  pack  horse  weighted  with  the 
misdeeds  of  other  men.  The  experience  of 
men  in  this  sad  remembering  is  something  to 
make  angels  weep  and  all  generours  minds  to 
mourn  for  the  folly  and  frailty  of  their  fel¬ 
lows.  The  burdens  of  this  work  when  carried 
are  exasperating  beyond  expression,  for  they 
rub  the  sore  places  into  frienzied  agonizing. 
Here  is  an  example.  For  a  paltry  difference  in 
a  settlement  (the  exact  sum  was  eleven  dol 
lars)  a  man  of  standing  in  society  carried  a 
grudge  against  another  of  unimpeaohed  in¬ 
tegrity,  honor,  and  piety,  through  years  till 
his  mind  gave  way  under  who  shall  say  what 
unhealthful  stress  of  morbid  memory?  To  go 
out  under  such  a  darkness  is  the  bitterness  of 
death.  If  you  sa]^  that  a  man  may  be  able 
manfully  to  forget  his  own  sins  by  repenting, 
then  we  say  that  he  can  the  more  easily  for¬ 
get  the  offences  of  another,  if  he  be  a  manly 
man  in  his  own  heart,  because  to  forgive  bis 
fellow  is  to  forget  in  a  royal  way,  and  to  forget 
is  the  shortest  way  to  forgive. 

We  have  need  of  lightness  in  our  equipment 
to-day  “for  the  way  is  great.”  There  are 
burdens  enough  which  cling,  if  they  do  not 
clog  our  progress.  For  the  lame  child  that 
tries  to  run  with  the  lusty,  we  have  a  tear  in 
our  hearts  always  as  we  look.  There  must  be 
compensations,  and  there  are,  for  God  has 
tempered  these  trials  with  His  providential 
mercy  and  the  helps  which  religion  has  to 
offer  in  and  by  a  loving  spirit.  And  if  it  be 
possible  for  the  burdened  to  forget  their  per¬ 
sonal  load  and  run  the  race  with  lightness, 
it  should  be  impossible  for  any  to  load  them¬ 
selves  down  with  memories  that  hinder 
when  the  moral  power  to  forget  is  within 
their  scope  and  reach.  In  the  school  of  Christ 
our  hardest  tasks  may  sometimes  tax  the 
memory,  but  more  often  they  bid  us  simply  to 
forget.  _ 

THE  ETHICS  OF  APOLOGY. 

If  the  “Dunraven  case”  should  shed  any 
light  on  the  questions  when  and  how  to  make 
a  frank  confession  of  wrong,  inadvertent  or 
intentional,  it  will  do  good.  The  theory  of 
the  Irish  Earl  and  of  bis  sustainers  seems  to 
be  that  a  man  who  apologizes  for  deliberate 
offences,  demeans  himself ;  therefore,  all 
means  must  be  tried  to  avoid  the  simple  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  wrong  and  the  manly  ex¬ 
pression  of  regret.  The  meagre  courtesy  of 
a  personal  and  furtive  appearance  before  a 
committee  of  investigation,  in  order  to  repeat 
unsustained  and  manifestly  false  charges,  is 
thought  by  some  to  be  an  offset  to  the  charges 
and  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  honor.  It  has 
been  freely  asserted  that  Dunraven  will  not 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  apologize  for  a 
judgment  which  he  has  published  to  the  world 
on  the  sole  basis  of  conjecture  and  suspicion. 
If  you  say  that  a  gentleman  should  apologize 
for  false  charges,  the  reply  is  that  a  gentle¬ 
man  never  makes  false  charges.  So  the  man 
who  has  borne  false  witness  against  his  neigh¬ 
bor,  with  enormities  of  offence  too  great  to  be 
characterized  here,  is  simply  to  defy  convic¬ 
tion  and  bold  himself  above  the  judgment  of 
all  honorable  men  1 

If  this  concerned  only  Dunraven  and  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  we  should  not  refer  to 
it  here.  But  the  doctrine  that  a  dogged  ad- 
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I  herence  to  an  opinion  once  expressed  is  an 
I  evidence  of  manliness  or  self-respect  is  so 
monstrous  and  may  be  so  mischievous  that  we 
challenge  its  pretences  and  denounce  it  in  the 
interest  of  good  morals  as  well  as  of  good 
manners.  This  is  the  resource  of  raw  boys  and 
young  men  who  are  incorrigibly  bad.  When 
a  lad  refuses  to  admit,  in  face  of  convincing 
evidence,  that  be  is  in  the  wrong,  so  far  from 
being  manly,  he  is  mean  and  morally  per¬ 
verse.  If  there  is  any  method  of  making  him 
confess,  there  is  some  hope  for  him.  If  be 
cannot  be  moved,  he  is  a  moral  wreck.  Gnoe 
teach  a  youth  that  self-respect  requires  him 
to  defy  the  judgments  of  impartial  and  honest 
companions,  and  the  perdition  of  bis  true  self- 
respect  has  begun.  Brutality  of  every  sort  be¬ 
gins  in  just  that  way ;  it  progresses  on  just 
that  line.  It  matters  not  that  a  man  has  had 
some  experience  and  some  standing  among 
honorable  men,  if  he  persists  in  statements  or 
conduct  which  fair  investigators  have  found 
to  be  false  and  dishonorable,  the  beastly  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  human,  the  mean  has 
displaced  the  manly.  We  are  here  stating 
principles  and  strong  terms  are  necessary. 
Personal  application  of  the  principles  is  not  in 
our  province  now  and  may  be  safely  left  to 
others. 


FACTS  ABOUT  CUBA. 

Mr.  Elbert  Rappleye  gives,  in  brief,  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  Cubans  fight :  taxes,  debt,  dis¬ 
crimination  against  them  in  trade,  oppression, 
disfranchisement.  Of  the  twenty-six  millions 
paid  in  taxes,  barely  two  per  cent,  goes  to 
the  Island  itself.  The  Cuban  pays  twice  what 
a  Spaniard  pays  in  Europe,  and  gets  absolutely 
nothing  in  return.  A  debt  of  four  hundred 
millions  is  laid  on  the  people  of  Cuba,  the 
heaviest  tax  by  nearly  twofold  of  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world.  And  meanwhile  “the  ports 
are  practically  closed  to  foreign  commerce.” 
Shipments,  even  of  American  floor,  go  first  to 
Spain  and  afterward  to  Cuba.  All  this  cost 
is  added  to  the  goods  the  Cuban  boys.  It  is 
shown  further  that  by  the  election  laws,  only 
about  three  in  a  hundred  of  the  Cubans  have 
a  vote.  Scarcely  one  has  ever  eat  in  the 
Spanish  Cortes.  All  the  offices  are  held  by 
Spaniards,  and  the  corruption  among  officials 
is  almost  beyond  belief ;  it  would  bo  quite, 
but  for  Tammany  and  the  Chinese  Mandarins. 
Even  the  reforms  sometimes  reluctantly 
granted  by  the  Cortes,  are  not  carried  out ; 
Campos  himself  did  not  dare  guarantee  their 
enforcement. 

Verily,  this  is  a  hard  case ;  and  the  com¬ 
passionate  heart  is  moved  in  behalf  of  that 
oppressed  people.  If  the  insurrection  does  not 
succeed,  then  a  new  debt  is  laid  on  the  de¬ 
vastated  Island,  and  the  despair  of  the  people 
will  brood  new  fires  of  revolt  and  revenge. 
The  remonstrance  of  our  Congress  with  Spain 
is  said  to  be  laughed  at  in  Madrid.  The  sense 
of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people 
is  something  with  which  no  civilized  country 
can  afford  to  trifle,  much  less  a  land  like 
Spain. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  good  news  comes  that 
the  St.  Paul  has  been  hauled  off  the  sands  of 
Long  Branch  and  is  once  more  free.  Every 
one  will  rejoice,  for  there  is  nothing  made  by 
man  which  comes  nearer  to  being  loved  like  a 
human  being  than  an  ocean  steamer.  Whether 
or  not  the  accident  might  have  been  avoided, 
every  one  must  sympathize  deeply  with  Cap¬ 
tain  Jameson.  Such  an  accident  could  never 
be  due  to  anything  worse  than  a  mistaken 
judgment ;  there  are  no  men  in  the  world 
more  faithful  to  duty,  more  deeply  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  responsibility  than  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  our  great  ocean  steamers. 
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THE  BAINES  UQUOB  BILL. 

This  bill,  *In  relation  to  the  traffic  in 
liquors,  and  for  the  taxation  and  regulation 
of  the  same,  and  to  provide  for  local  option,” 
has  just  reached  us  in  its  complete  form.  It 
first  defines  liquors  to  mean  "all  strong  or 
spirituous  liquors,  wines,  ale,  or  beer.  Al^ 
Boards  of  excise  are  abolished.  Licenses 
already  granted  continue  to  the  end  of  their 
time. 

Taxes  on  the  traffic  are  of  four  grades :  (1) 
To  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  for  each 
place,  of  a  city  of  1,600,000  population,  6800; 
others  above  500,000,  $650;  others  above  50,* 
000,  $500;  others  above  5,000,  $350;  an  in¬ 
corporated  village,  less  than  5,000,  $200;  and 
any  other  place,  $100. 

(2)  To  be  sold  in  quantities  less  than  five 
gallons  and  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises, 
$500,  $400,  $300,  $200,  $100,  and  $75,  according 
to  population,  as  in  class  one. 

(8)  Pharmacists,  to  be  sold  on  prescription 
to  be  used  only  once  and  not  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,  $200,  $150,  $100,  $75,  $50,  and 
$80,  according  to  population. 

(4)  To  oar,  steamboat,  or  vessel,  and  to  be 
drunk  on  the  same.  $200. 

All  taxes  and  fines  to  be  paid  to  county 
treasurer  or  comptroller;  one-half  to  be  given 
to  the  State,  and  the  other  half  to  the  city  or 
town. 

A  bond,  with  penalty  of  $1,000,  must  be 
given  not  to  permit  any  gambling  in  the  place. 

The  tax  certificate  must  be  posted  conspicu¬ 
ously  in  the  room  where  liquor  is  sold. 

No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  a  person 
convicted  of  a  felony,  nor  to  a  person  not  a 
citizen  and  resident  of  the  State,  nor  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  nor  to  one  who  has 
had  a  license  revoked,  nor  to  one  who  has 
been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this  act. 

Traffic  shall  not  be  permitted  in  any  build¬ 
ing  owned  by  the  public,  nor  within  a  half 
mile  of  such  an  institution  if  half  a  mile  out¬ 
side  of  an  incorporated  village  or  city,  nor  in 
any  building  within  200  feet  of  a  church  or 
school  house,  distance  to  be  measured  from 
the  public  entrances  thereof. 

No  one,  whether  taxed  under  this  act  or 
not,  shall  sell  or  give  away  any  liquors  to  any 
minor  under  eighteen,  to  any  intoxicated  per¬ 
son,  to  any  habitual  drunkard,  to  any  Indian, 
to  any  person  to  whom  notice  is  given  not  to 
sell  to  by  a  parent,  guardian,  husband,  wife, 
or  child  over  sixteen,  or  by  a  magistrate,  or 
by  the  overseer  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  nor 
to  any  person  confined  in  a  public  institution, 
such  as  prisons,  asylums,  and  poorhouses. 

No  liquor  shaU  be  sold  on  Sunday,  or  on  any 
other  day  between  one  and  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning;  or  on  election  and  town  meeting 
days  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  polling 
place  during  the  time  the  polls  are  open ;  or 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  a  fair  ground 
when  a  fair  is  held ;  nor  shall  be  sold  or  ex¬ 
posed  for  sale  any  adulterated  liquor;  nor  shall 
be  unlocked  any  door  of  entrance  from  the  street, 
alley,  or  yard  to  the  place  where  any  liquors 
are  sold,  or  kept  for  sale  during  the  hours 
when  the  sale  of  liquors  is  forbidden ;  nor 
used,  during  the  hours  when  the  sale  of  liquors 
is  forbidden,  any  curtain,  or  screen,  or  blinds, 
that  obstruct  the  view  from  the  sidewalk. 
Pharmacists  are  excepted,  and  hotel  keepers 
may  sell  with  meals,  but  not  in  a  bar  room. 
A  hotel  is  such  that  shall  have  at  least  ten 
furnished  bed -rooms. 

Each  violation  is  a  separate  and  complete 
offence.  The  penalty  is:  for  one  selling  with¬ 
out  a  tax,  a  fine  twice  the  amount  of  the  tax 
for  one  year  and  costs  of  prosecution,  or  im¬ 
prisonment  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more 
than  a  year,  or  both ;  for  violation  of  the  act, 
on  conviction  the  tax  certificate  shall  be  for¬ 
feited,  ancj  a  punishment  of  a  fine  not  less 


than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  not  more  than 
five  hundred,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  or 
by  imprisonment  not  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  a  year,  or  both.  The  fine  may  be 
collected  by  levy  and  sale,  or  from  the  sure¬ 
ties  of  the  bond. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  officers,  such  as 
sheriff,  police  officer,  constable,  or  other  per¬ 
son,  having  notice  or  knowledge  of  violations, 
to  immediatdy  notify  the  district  attorney, 
under  oath,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  prose¬ 
cute  {violators.  Wilful  neglect  of  duty  sub¬ 
jects  officers  to  a  fine  of  $500,  and  in  cases 
removal  from  office. 

Local  option  shall  be  given  to  a  city  or  town 
by  majority  vote,  as  to  whether  or  not  liquor 
shall  '^be  sold  at  all  under  the  tax  provision, 
and  the  decision  shall  hold  for  two  years,  and 
after  that  be  resubmitted,  if  fifty  voters  shall 
file  a  petition  for  resubmission. 

Civil  damages  may  be  collected  from  the 
liquor  seller  or  owner  of  the  premises  if  per¬ 
son  suffering  shall  have  given  notice  not  to 
sell,  as  above. 

One  disorderly  from  intoxication  in  a  public 
place,  may  be  arrested  without  warrant  and 
fined  from  $3  to  $10,  or  imprisonment,  nut  to 
exceed  six  months. 

Persons  addicted  to  intoxication  may  not  be 
common  carriers,  or  engineers,  employes, 
etc. ,  about  railroads  or  vessels. 

COKSISTENCY. 

An  esteemed  contemporary  has  two  editorial 
articles  which  should  be  rolled  into  one.  The 
first  advocates  a  larger  diffusion  and  reach  of 
Christian  life  and  teaching ;  the  second  starts 
off  with  the  declaration  that  diffusive  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  no  more  effective  in  saving  men 
than  “sheet  lightning  shimmering  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  clouds.” 

This  is  confusing,  and  must  be  heretical. 
A  doctrine  that  reduces  religion  to  such  alter¬ 
natives  is  dangerous,  were  it  not  self  destruc¬ 
tive.  The  editorial  wisdom  in  such  a  case  is 
to  make  one  article  instead  of  two,  to  prove 
I  that  two  half  truths  are  not  better  than  one 
whole.  A  little  inspection  of  these  deliver¬ 
ances  reveals  their  difference.  The  one  is 
a  statement  of  the  Gospel’s  power;  the  other 
is  a  defence  of  denominationalism.  In  the 
first,  the  design  is  to  commend  Christianity 
to  all  men  ;  in  the  other  lurks  the  purpose  to 
exalt  some  form  of  church  order.  The  one 
is  evangelical,  the  other  is  controversial.  The 
one  is  comprehensive,  the  other  narrow.  This 
contrast  and  inconsequence  are  instructive. 

The  same  man  is  sometimes  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  inconsistent  views  of  Christian  truth. 
There  are  two  sides  of  the  most  simple  doc¬ 
trine.  It  usually  falls  out  that  one  man  is  on 
one  side  only.  Great  men  who  know  both 
sides  usually  manage  to  combine  their  knowl¬ 
edges  into  a  unique  statement.  But  when,  for 
some  purposes,  he  uses  one  side  of  the  truth, 
and  for  another  purpose  uses  the  other  side, 
the  conviction  settles  in  the  mind  that  parti 
zanehip  has  the  control  of  conscience,  and 
that  the  teacher  is  no  longer  trustworthy. 
For  ourselves,  the  better  Christianity  is,  the 
more  good  its  diffusion  will  effect,  as  the  bet¬ 
ter  a  Church  is,  the  more  good  it  will  compre¬ 
hend  within  itself. 


The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Goshen, 
N.  Y.  (the  Rev.  Robert  Bruce  Clark,  pastor), 
received  forty-nine  to  its  communion  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  2nd,  all  but  six  on  profession  of  their 
faith.  An  interesting  fact  is  that  these  addi 
tions  are  largely  the  fruit  of  cottage  meetings 
in  different  parts  of  that  large  parish. 


The  West  End  Church,  New  York— Dr 
Shaw’s — received  forty  six  members  on  Sab¬ 
bath  last ;  fifteen  of  these  were  on  confession. 


A  MESSAGE  FBOM  OI.ASGOW. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Western  or  American 
section  of  the  “Alliance  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System,” 
furnishes  the  following  correspondence,  the 
ordinary  interest  of  which  is  enhanced  by  re¬ 
cent  events  in  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  are  intimately  concerned ;  and 
also  in  view  of  the  nearness  of  the  Sixth  General 
Council  of  the  Alliance,  which  will  assemble 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  on  June  17th  next: 

“At  Glasgow,  within  the  Presbytery  House,  the 
seventh  day  of  January,  1896,  the  Free  Presbytery 
of  Glasgow  met  and  was  constituted,  inter  alia. 

“In  connection  with  the  sudden  and  unhappy 
change  in  the  political  relations  between  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  United  States,  the  Presbytery  record 
their  warm  gratification  at  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  churches  in  America,  and  reciprocate  with  all 
their  heart  the  sentiments  of  good  will  and  affection 
which  were  so  generally  expressed  toward  this 
country.  They  feel  that  a  fratricidal  war  between 
two  nations  so  closely  united,  not  only  by  the  ties  of 
kindred,  language,  but  in  the  joint  endeavor  to 
make  known  Christ’s  salvation  throughout  the 
world,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  outside  the  range  of 
things  possible. 

“They  instructed  the  clerk  to  convey  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  section  of  the  Alliance  of 
Presbyterian  Churches  this  expression  of  full  ac¬ 
cord  in  their  views  and  feelings,  along  with  the 
assurance  both  of  the  Presbytery’s  undiminisbed 
regard  and  sense  of  onenes.s,  and  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  visit  to  this  city,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  of  honored  representatives  of  their 
churches  is  being  anticipated.” 


Two  Englisiimen  who  have  been  well  known 
and  much  esteemed  in  this  country,  have 
lately  died.  Sir  John  Pender  of  tried  pluck 
and  skill  in  helping  on  the  ocean  telegraph, 
was  a  close  friend  and  follower  of  Cyrus  W. 
Field  in  the  constructing  and  management  of 
that  great  and  beneficent  enterprise.  Lord 
Leighton,  at  the  head  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
has  been  associated  with  most  of  our  leading 
scholars,  and  has  left  a  record  of  high  intelli¬ 
gence  and  liberal  purpose  which  the  world  of 
discovery  in  all  arts  and  lands  will  hold  in 
honor.  He  has  been  among  us  more  than 
once,  we  think,  and  at  his  funeral  in  St. 
Paul’s  among  the  representatives  of  all  Eng¬ 
land  were  several  from  this  country  to  share 
in  the  unusual  tribute.  These  are  the  living 
links  which  bind  nations  and  peoples  into  one. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  causa  of 
education  in  Southern  California  have  met 
with  a  serious  loss  in  the  destruction  hy  fire 
of  Occidental  College  on  January  13th.  The 
building  was  situated  outside  the  built-up 
portion  of  the  city,  and  so  could  not  be  quickly 
reached  by  fire  engines.  The  institution  has 
been  a  work  of  faith  and  generous  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  people  in  that  re¬ 
gion,  and  has  an  able  Faculty.  There  is  said 
to  be  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $17,000, 
which  will  be  a  nucleus  for  a  building  fund. 
Los  Angeles  is  growing  rapidly  to  the  position 
of  metropolis  of  Southern  California,  and, 
with  a  continuance  of  prosperity,  will  doubt¬ 
less  lead  in  the  work  of  putting  this  promis¬ 
ing  and  usful  institution  on  a  solid  foundation. 

On  page  30  will  be  found  a  very  graphic  in¬ 
cident  of  the  McAll  Mission  in  France,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Professor  Bertrand  of  the  University 
of  Paris.  We  call  particular  attention  to  it 
not  only  because  it  shows  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  as  proclaimed  in  these  mission  halls, 
but  because  it  unconsciously  reveals  the  mar¬ 
vellous  tact  and  wisdom  with  which  it  is 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  French 
people.  The  spirit  of  France  is  in  every  line 
of  this  striking  story,  and  no  “realistic”  novel 
could  give  a  more  perfect  picture  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  relations,  ideas,  habits  of  the  French  work¬ 
ing-man  than  is  given  between  the  lines  of  this 
short  story. 


February  6,  1896. 
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The  Lote  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac.  By 
Eufirene  Field.  New  York.  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  1896.  $1.25. 

Alas,  why  must  Eugene  Field  die  so  soon? 
Why  could  not  one  so  genial,  so  loving,  so  full 
of  kindliness,  above  all,  one  whose  standard 
of  values  was  not  material,  who  oared  nothing 
for  wealth  and  everything  for  the  joys  of  the 
spirit,  why  could  not  such  a  one  tarry  longer 
with  us?  The  present  age  needs  men  like 
him.  There  is  a  passage  in  this  little  book — 
the  work  which  gave  a  charm  to  his  last  weeks 
of  failing  health,  the  work  to  which  he  put 
his  hand  for  the  last  time  on  the  day  but  one 
before  be  died — there  is  a  passage  there,  one 
among  a  hundred,  perhaps,  which  shows  just 
what  it  is  that  we  have  lost  in  losing  him.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  decline  of  the  fairy  tale : 
**One  consequence  of  this  deplorable  condition 
is,  as  1  have  noticed  (and  as  Judge  Methuen 
has,  too),  that  the  human  eye  is  diminishing 
in  size  and  fullness  and  is  losing  its  lustre. 
By  as  much  as  you  take  the  Ood-given  grace 
of  fancy  from  man,  by  so  much  do  you  im¬ 
poverish  his  eyes.”  All  Eugene  Field’s  point 
of  view,  his  humor,  his  quaintness,  with  the 
ever-underlying  stratum  of  earnestness,  is  in 
this  sentence,  which  he  wrote,  no  doubt,  with 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  upcurved  and  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

The  volume  is  the  semi-humorous  story  of 
his  own  literary  loves,  and  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  autobiography,  though  be  tells  it  in 
the  person  of  an  ancient  book  collector, 
“reminiscing”  over  bis  career  of  book-loving, 
from  the  age  of  seven,  when  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  old  New  England  Primer.  The  very 
titles  of  his  chapters  are  deliciously  appealing 
—The  Luxury  of  Reading  in  Bed,  The  De¬ 
lights  of  Fender-Fishing,  Diagnosis  of  the 
Bacillus  Librorum,  On  the  Odors  which  My 
Books  Exhale,  The  Malady  Called  Gatologitis. 
“A  Book  that  Brings  Solace  and  Cheer”  is 
Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  no  one  who 
knows  Field’s  poems  will  doubt  his  judgment 
when  he  says:  “It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  hie 
youth  Bunyan  would  have  endeared  himself  to 
me  had  I  lived  at  that  time,  for  his  fancy  was 
of  that  kind  and  of  such  intensity  as  I  delight 
to  find  in  youth.” 

Two  vague  and  shadowy  friends  of  the 
bibliomaniac  appear  in  these  pages  — Dr. 
O’Rell  and  Judge  Methuen— vague  and  shad¬ 
owy,  not  because  tbe  writer  has  not  given 
them  a  clear  individuality  of  their  own,  but 
because  it  is  in  tbe  very  spirit  of  tbe  book  to 
make  them  so.  Those  who  have  laughed  over 
{and  sympathized  with)  Dibdin’s  Obost,  and 
appreciated  tbe  woes  of  the  book-lover  whose 
women  folk,  “  wanting  victuals,  make  a  fuss 
if  we  buy  books  instead,”  will  enjoy  the 
Bibliomaniac’s  delight  in  his  friend  the 
doctor’s  wife,  who,  after  thirty  years  experi¬ 
ence  and  training,  sympathizes  with  her  ex¬ 
cellent  husband’s  tastes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  commend  the  doctor  enthusiastically  for 
having  accepted,  in  lieu  of  a  fee,  a  set  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  Institutes,  with  copious  notes,  in  twelve 
octavo  volumes.  “My  admiration  for  this 
model  wife  could  find  expression  in  no  other 
way.  I  jumped  from  my  chair,  seized  her  in 
my  arms,  and  imprinted  upon  her  brow  a  fer¬ 
vent,  but  respectful  kiss.” 

The  delightful  book  closes  with  some  verses  | 


contributed  by  the  imaginary  Judge  Methuen 
by  way  of  illustrating  the  vanity  of  human 
confidence.  There  should  have  been  one 
more  chapter  telling  of  the  old  bibliomaniac’s 
death,  not  until  life  had  been  crowned  with 
joy  by  the  unexpected  inheritance  of  a  very 
rare  and  almost  priceless  copy  of  Horace. 
But  death  laid  his  hand  upon  Eugene  Field, 
and  the  chapter  remains  unwritten. 

Domesticated  Animals.  Their  Relation  to 
Man  and  to  Advancement  in  Civilization. 
By  Nathaniel  Southgate  Sbaler,  Dean  of 
the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard 
University.  Illustrated.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.50. 

This  work  gives  a  history  of  man’s  dealings 
with  tbe  domestic  animals  and  the  return 
they  have  made  to  his  interest  and  care.  One 
chapter  is  given  to  the  dog,  with  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  about  the  cat,  which  Prof.  Sbaler  does 
not  admire,  and  thinks  an  excellent  foil  to 
the  better  characteristics  of  the  dog,  although 
the  intelligence  of  the  two  is  nearly  equal 
in  tbe  domestic  relations.  Something  is  said 
of  the  improved  training  of  dogs,  and  what 
we  may  expect  from  more  thorough  and  sci¬ 
entific  care  of  them.  A  long  and  very  inter¬ 
esting  chapter  is  on  horses,  the  fine  illustra¬ 
tions  being  a  pleasant  addition  to  the  clear 
text.  Then  follow  tbe  familiar  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den,  of  which  tbe  camel.  Prof.  Sbaler  says,  is 
the  least  intelligent,  and  has  proved  to  be 
the  least  improvable,  though  invaluable  in 
arid  desert  lands.  The  elephant  is  the  most 
intelligent.  When  bred  in  perfect  freedom, 
although  provided  with  none  of  tbe  inherited 
instincts  which  give  value  to  our  other  domes¬ 
tic  quadrupeds,  it  soon  becomes  helpful  and 
attached  to  man.  Its  trunk,  in  its  ordinary 
life,  does  almost  as  varied  work  as  tbe  human 
arm.  Its  most  peculiar  mental  quality  is  tbe 
rational  way  in  which  it  will  do  certain  kinds 
of  mechanical  work,  as  if  tbe  creature  had  a 
sense  of  bis  actions,  such  as  is  found  else¬ 
where  only  among  human  beings.  There  is  a 
chapter  on  fiocks  and  herds — “With  tbe  care 
of  tbe  fiocks  we  find  associated  poetry,  the 
first  notes  of  higher  religious  motives,  and  a 
largeness  of  the  sympathetic  life  which  is 
formed  by  the  nature  of  the  occupation” 
others  on  Domesticated  Birds  and  Insects,  the 
Rights  of  Animals,  and  the  Problems  of  Do¬ 
mestication,  all  of  which  are  full  of  interest. 
Prof.  Shalersays:  “An  effort  is  made  to  direct 
attention  to  the  importance  of  the  problem  of 
man’s  relation  to  tbe  lower  life  which  is 
about  him,  and  which  in  the  future,  far  more 
than  in  the  past,  is  to  be  helped  or  hindered 
by  his  rule.  There  seem  to  be  few  greater 
problems  than  this,  which  concerns  our  duty 
by  the  creatures  that  share  with  us  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  existence,  and  over  which  we  have 
come  to  rule.” 

Horace  Walpole  and  His  World.  Select 
Passages  from  His  Letters.  Edited  by  L. 
B.  Seeley,  M  A.,  Sometime  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  Por¬ 
trait.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons. 

Scott  pronounced  Horace  Walpole’s  letters 
the  best  in  our  language,  and  Byron  declared 
them  to  be  incomparable.  In  spite  of  the 
changes  of  style  and  fashion  in  letter- writing 
since  that  time,  no  one  has  succeeded  in 
setting  aside  the  verdict  of  the  two  most 
famous  writers  of  the  early  part  of  this  cen¬ 
tury. 

The  nearly  three  thousand  letters  written  by 
Walpole  between  November,  1785,  and  Janu¬ 
ary,  1797,  contain  a  full  and  vivid  description 
of  “the  big,  busy  world”  in  which  he  lived. 
They  were  written  for  tbe  amusement  of  his 
correspondents,  but  they  paint  for  posterity 
a  picture  of  his  time  as  interesting  as  it  is 
vivid.  From  tbe  reminiscences  of  his  friends 
and  his  collected  letters,  Mr.  Seeley  has 


selected  the  most  interesting,  those  which  best 
show  tbe  character  of  the  genial  and  witty 
conversationalist  and  ready  writer,  making 
him  tell  his  own  story,  skilfully  linking  them 
by  biographical  and  explanatory  passages. 
Tbe  description  of  the  interests,  fashions,  and 
follies  of  Walpole’s  day  is  most  charming. 

Electricity  for  Everybody.  Its  Nature  and 
Uses  Explained.  By  Philip  Atkinson, 
A. M. ,  Ph. D.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.  1895. 

In  a  clear,  accurate,  and  scientific  manner 
Prof.  Atkinson  has  given  full  information  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  electricity, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  by  which 
it  is  generated  and  employed.  The  book 
avoids  all  unessential  details  and  technicali¬ 
ties,  the  style  being  adapted  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  general  reader.  The  work  is  well 
done,  and  tbe  whole  subject  is  so  clearly 
stated  that  anyone,  without  previous  special 
knowledge,  can  understand  it.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  a  “careful  perusal”  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  reader  “a  good  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  electrical  science”;  the 
book  must  be  carefully  studied,  though  no 
teacher  is  needed  to  explain  it  Anyone  be¬ 
ginning  this  book  will  finish  it  because  of  its 
interest  and  of  the  clear  presentation  of  its 
subject  matter. 

The  Story  of  Rosina,  Ind  Other  Verses. 
By  Austin  Dobson.  Illustrated  by  Hugh 
Thomson.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

This  reprint  of  fourteen  poems  is  enriched 
by  exquisite  illustrations,  the  text  and  pic¬ 
tures  most  perfectly  refieoting  each  other. 
Mr.  Dobson  gives  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Thomson’s 
“invaluable  aid”  in  the  use  of  his  fertile  fancy 
in  illustrating  his  verses.  Many  of  them  are 
quaint  subjects,  or  deal  with  a  by-gone  time. 
Tbe  illustrated  dedication  to  the  “child”  who 
likes 

“  things  sweet  and  seemly. 

Old-fashioned  flowers,  old  shapes  in  Bow 
“Anld  Robin  Grey’  (extremely)” 

and  who  “still  can  read  Charles  Lamb  and 
Evelina,”  prepares  the  reader  for  the  contents 
of  this  charming  volume.  It  is  beautifully 
made,  and  the  verses  give  a  double  delight 
in  their  new  setting. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  second  volume  of  Lyrical  Poetry  from 
the  Bible,  edited  by  Ernest  Rhys,  contains 
two  extracts  from  Ecclesiastes,  The  Song  of 
Songs,  a  large  number  of  Poems  from  Isaiah, 
nine  from  Jeremiah,  eleven  from  Ezekiel,  ten 
from  other  prophets  and  Lamentations,  and 
the  Magnificat,  Benediotus,  and  Nunc  Dimittis 
fron  St.  Luke.  The  brief  introductory  essay 
is  sympathetic,  though  not  striking.  The 
notes  at  tbe  end  are  historical  synopses  of  the 
several  books.  Mr.  Rhys  follows  tbe  Author¬ 
ized  Version  and  makes  no  attempt  to  show 
either  the  parallel  or  the  rhythmical  structure 
of  the  poems ;  but  it  is  much  to  have  collected  - 
these  beautiful  poems  into  so  exquisite  a  vol¬ 
ume,  and  to  have  given  them  their  rightful 
place  in  the  series  of  collections  of  English 
Lyrics  which  the  Macmillans  are  bringing 
out.  ($1. ) 

Stops  of  Various  Quills  is  a  collection  of  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells’s  poems,*  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Howard  Pyle.  There  is  more  of  Mr.  Howells’s 
personality  here  than  in  most  of  his  writings ; 
it  would  not  truly  state  the  case  to  say  that  he 
is  here  less  self-conscious  than  usual,  but  i 
appears  as  if  at  least  he  had  here  let  himse 
go  a  little,  and  with  happy  result.  There  is 
deep  feeling  and  insight  in  many  of  the 
sonnets;  In  the  Dark,  for  example;  and  tbe 
close  of  the  sonnet  Statutes,  is  very  telling. 
“Your  facts  are  facte,  yet  there  is  somehow 
God.”  The  social  sonnets  have  a  touch  of 
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satire  and  a  toncb  of  sympathy,  as  social  son¬ 
nets  shonld  have,  and  their  form  is  exceed- 
infCly  good.  (Harper. ) 

Better  Bible  Study,  by  W.  C.  Wagner,  is  a 
small  volume  of  lectures  by  a  pastor  who  first 
gave  them  to  his  Bible  school,  composed  of 
the  adult  members  of  his  church.  They 
proved  to  be  so  helpful  to  them  that  they  de¬ 
sired  to  have  them  published  in  permanent 
form  that  others  might  be  benefitted  by  their 
suggestions.  The  author  shows  how  to  study 
the  Bible  systematically,  and  not  in  the  usual 
fragmentary  way,  so  that  the  relation  of  its 
parts  may  be  harmonious.  (Revel].) 

In  a  small  volume  entitled.  Married  Life  in 
Sacred  History,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  pastor 
of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  reviews  the  stories  of  the  wives  of  cer¬ 
tain  Old  Testament  characters,  Rebekah, 
Sarah,  Jezebel,  Esther*,  and  Vashti,  and  ap¬ 
plies  them  with  moral  purpose  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  present  day.  The  book  is  ex 
ceedingly  popular  rather  than  original.  It  will 
doubtless  be  useful  to  men  and  women  who 
have  never  thought  much  on  the  subject  of 
their  marital  duties  and  relations.  (S.  H. 
Berry,  Brooklyn.  50  cents. ) 

Chiidanee  in  Prayer  is  a  beautifully  made  lit¬ 
tle  volume  in  which  M.  E.  H.  offers  suggestive 
forms  of  prayer  for  Young  People’s  Societies. 
Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  contributes  an  introduction, 
showing  the  need  of  just  such  a  book,  and 
recommending  the  forms  here  given.  The 
forms,  it  should  be  observed,  are  not  intended 
to  be  committed  to  memory  or  read,  but  are 
to  serve  as  suggestions  and  helps  for  extem¬ 
poraneous  prayer.  As  many  of  them  are  very 
brief  and  pointed,  it  is  probable  that  they  will 
often  be  memorized  by  those  who  are  too 
timid  or  too  inexperienced  for  extemporane¬ 
ous  prayer,  and  such  a  use  of  them  will  cer¬ 
tainly  tend  in  many  cases  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  meeting. 

There  appears  to  be  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  writings  of  Captain  Marryat,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  appearance  of  new  editions  of 
his  works.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  new  issue 
of  one  of  his  best  known  volumes,  Peter  Sim¬ 
ple.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  the  pre¬ 
eminence  among  the  numerous  volumes  bear¬ 
ing  this  author’s  name,  so  far  as  general 
knowledge  and  popular  acquaintance  goes, 
but  it  is  not  invidious  to  say  that  the  present 
volume  was  at  once  ranked  very  high.  In¬ 
deed,  the  editor  of  the  present  issue  says  that 
it  "eclipsed”  bis  earlier  writings  and  it  was 
not  displaced  by  any  of  its  successors.  It 
belongs  to  the  series  of  reprints  of  standard 
fiction  which  the  publishers  are  sending  forth 
anew  in  pleasing  dress,  well  printed  on  good 
paper,  and  neatly  bound.  (Macmillan  and 
Company.  81.35.) 

A  Wastrel  Redeemed,  by  David  Lyall,  is  a 
short  Scottish  tale  of  a  young  man’s  wasted 
opportunities,  and  of  the  redeeming  power  of 
love  and  faith.  The  strong  characters  of  the 
sturdy,  proud  father  and  the  loving,  patiently- 
waiting  mother  are  well  drawn  and  con¬ 
trasted.  The  story  is  a  beautiful  one  though 
so  short  as  to  fill  only  thirty-six  pages  of  the 
Renaissance  Booklet  Series.  One  illustration. 
(Revell.  80  cents.)  • 

The  Scribners  have  brought  out  as  the 
third  in  their  Ivory  Series  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
telling,  but  somewhat  grewsome  story  of  The 
Suicide  Club.  The  preceding  volumes  of  the 
pretty  little  series  are  Mr.  Mitchell’s  Amos 
Judd  and  Mr.  Quiller-Cruch’s  romantic  and 
unique  love  story,  la.  (75  cents.) 

Messrs.  Oinn  and  Company  have  published 
a  text  book  of  Plane  and  Solid  Qeometry,  by 
Professors  Beman  of  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  and  David  Eugene  Smith  of  the  Michigan 


State  Normal  School,  of  which  the  special  fea¬ 
ture  is  an  attempt,  fairly  successful,  to  make 
geometry  interesting  by  treating  it  according 
to  modem  methods. 

Satire  often  effects  what  reasoning  fails  to 
do.  The  advocates  of  the  Single  Tax  have 
resorted  to  it,  in  a  fairly  amusing  little  pam¬ 
phlet.  The  Up-to  Date  Primer  is  a  “first  book 
of  lessons  for  little  political  economists.  ”  It  is 
written  in  words  of  one  syllable,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  pictures  of  the  kind  in  vogue  in 
old-fashioned  primers  — with  a  difference. 
The  author  is  Mr.  J.  W.  Bengouch.  (Funk 
and  Wagnalls.) 

The  Visconte  E.  Melchior  de  Vogile  of  the 
French  Academy  has  written  a  number  of 
Russian  Portraits,  which  the  Putnams  have 
included  in  their  Automyn  Library.  They  are 
excellent  character  sketches  of  a  people  who, 
in  spite  of  many  recent  novelists,  are  little 
known  to  us.  The  translator  is  Elizabeth  L. 
Cary.  (50  cents. ) 

A  Good  Appointment,  by  Myra  Goodwin 
Plantz,  tells  how  a  young  minister  and  bis 
sister  worked  among  the  people  of  a  lumber 
village  in  Michigan,  which  was  also  a  place  of 
summer  resort.  The  literary  character  of  the 
story  is  hardly  up  to  the  average  of  Sunday- 
school  books ;  its  motive  and  spirit  are  ex¬ 
cellent.  (Hunt  and  Eaton.) 

In  Elements  of  Pedagogics  Mr.  J.  N.  Patrick 
undertakes  to  state  briefiy  and  clearly,  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  the  well  established  facte 
of  educational  psychology.  (Bardeen,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  85  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  January  Review  of  Reviews,  besides  the 
usual  record  of  the  progress  qf  the  world, 
contains  several  most  important  articles.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Oottheil  of  Columbia,  reviewing  M. 
Leroy  Beaulieu’s  new  work,  Israel  Among  the 
Nations,  maintains  that  if  the  gifted  author 
bad  studied  Reformed  Judaism  in  the 
United  States,  he  would  have  modified  some 
of  his  conclusions  and  been  more  hopeful  of 
the  future  of  the  race.  Mr.  Riis  contributes 
one  of  bis  illuminating  studies  of  our  com¬ 
posite  population.  The  Jews  of  New  York 
being  bis  subject.  As  usual  in  every  such 
study,  the  Jews  are  shown  to  be  a  saving 
element  in  the  tenement-house  population. 
"'Their  slums  are  not  hopeless,”  where  there  is 
no  Ghetto.  “They  do  not  rot  in  their  slum, 
but  rising,  pull  it  up  after  them.”  They  have 
temperate  habits  and  a  love  of  home,  and 
their  "customs  are  the  strongest  ally  of  the 
Gentile  health  officer.”  "There  is  no  more 
patriotic  a  people  than  these  Jews.”  "The 
Jews  are  not  paupers.”  “The  Jewish  inmates 
of  the  workhouse  and  the  almshouse  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  any  day.” 
“The  system  of  Jewish  charities  is  altogether 
admirable.”  In  the  upper  ranks  the  view  is 
equally  creditable  to  the  sons  of  Israel.  “Our 
public  schools  are  filled  with  devoted  Jewish 
teachers,  the  ranks  of  the  profession  in  New 
York  overfiow  with  eminent  men  professing 
Judaism.  Their  temples  and  synagogues  are 
centres  of  a  social  energy  that  struggles  man¬ 
fully  with  half  the  perplexing  problems  of  the 
day.  There  is  no  Committee  of  Seventy,  no 
Tenement  House  Committee,  no  scheme  of 
philanthropy  or  reform,  in  which  they  are  not 
represented.  Was  ever  a  sermon  preached 
from  Christian  pulpit  like  that  which  stands 
to  day  in  Rutgers  Square  done  in  stone  and 
bronze?  Where  the  police  clubbed  the  un¬ 
offending  cloakmakers,  gathered  lawfully  to 
assert  their  rights  that  meant  home  and  life 
to  them,  a  Jew  built  a  beautiful  fountain,  the 
one  bright  spot  in  all  the  arid  waste  of  tene¬ 
ments,  ‘to  the  City  of  New  York,’ and  no¬ 
where  shall  the  seeker  find  the  name  of  the 
giver  graven  in  the  stone.  ” 

The  February  Bookman  completes  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  this  excellent  literary  magazine. 
New  portraits  are  given  of  Hamhn  Garland, 
Stephen  Crane,  George  Meredith,  the  late 
George  Augustus  Sala,  and  the  new  Poet 
Laureate,  with  two  fine  early  portraits  of 
Tennyson  and  Browning.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributed  articles  are  papers  on  Marcel  Prevost 
(with  portrait),  a  new  French  novelist;  “Shall 
and  Will  Again,”  by  Richard  Burton;  an  ex¬ 


cellent  critical  estimate  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton 
of  the  Spectator,  and  one  of  Mr.  Godkin  of 
the  Evening  Post,  (and  with  which  he  finds 
serious  fault)  by  Professor  Harry  Thurs¬ 
ton  Peck.  Stephen  Crane  writes  some  “Lines” 
entitled,  “War  is  Kind.”  Among  the  review¬ 
ers  of  new  books  are  Prof.  George  E.  Wood- 
berry,  who  reviews  Matthew  Arnold’s  letters; 
and  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  on  Ramsay’s  St.  Paul, 
the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen. 

In  The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  tor 
January,  Professor  Charles  R.  Henderson  dis¬ 
cusses  Business  Men  and  Social  Theorists, 
showing  that  it  is  a  mistake  of  business  men 
to  assert  that  theorists  can  teach  them  nothing. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  theorists  who  deserve 
attention  do  not  spin  theories  out  of  their 
own  brains,  but  bring  together  facts  from  the 
experience  of  many  kinds  of  business,  and  so 
present  a  basis  of  judgment  which  no  single 
business  alone  affords.  (University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press). 

The  Chinese  Recorder  for  December  contains 
a  most  interesting  metrical  translation  of  the 
Ni  Erh  Ching,  or  Classic  for  Girls,  a  rhymed 
compendium  of  all  the  duties  of  girls  and 
women  from  childhood  up.  It  is  extremely 
valuable  in  the  light  it  throws  upon  Chinese 
ideas  and  modes  of  training  girls.  Many  of 
its  rules  would  not  be  amiss  on  this  side  of 
the  world.  Professor  Isaac  Taylor  Headland 
of  Peking  University  is  the  translator. 

McClure’s  Magazine  for  February  contains 
eight  portraits  of  Lincoln,  several  of  them 
rare,  and  a  number  of  other  Lincoln  pictures. 

A  description  of  Modern  Christian  Missions 
in  Arabia,  by  Gen.  F.  T.  Haig,  is  issued  by 
the  Arabian  Mission  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America.  The  article  contains  much  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  is  especially  valuable  because  of 
its  good  map.  The  pamphlet  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated. 

The  Annual  Sermon  before  the  American 
Board  at  its  meeting  in  Brooklyn  last  October 
was  preached  by  Dr.  George  A.  Gordon  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston.  It  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Board,  the  title  being  The  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Humanity.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  for  the  year  preceding  that  meeting 
appears  at  the  same  time. 

One  feels  inclined  to  say  that  the  stories  of 
the  French  Revolution  have  all  been  written, 
but  we  learn  from  the  London  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  that  Mr.  Stephen  Crane’s  Red  Badge  of 
Courage  has  an  especial  reason  for  being, 
“as  containing  the  most  realistic  description 
ever  published  of  modern  war  from  the  purely 
subjective  standpoint  of  a  private  soldier.  ” 
The  Appletons  are  the  American  publishers. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  writing  a 
novel  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  written,  like 
“Henry  Esmond,”  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
The  title  is,  A  Lady  of  Quality.  The  story 
will  be  published  shortly  by  the  Scribners. 

Macmillan  and  Company  announce  a  work 
on  Social  Interpretations  of  the  Principles  of 
Mental  Development,  by  J.  Mark  Baldwin, 
M.A.,  Ph  D. ,  of  Princeton,  and  An  Outline 
of  Psychology,  by  Edward  Bradford  Tichener, 
M.A.,  Pb.D.,  of  Cornell,  co-editor  of  Mind 
and  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  announce  for  imme¬ 
diate  publication  Regeneration :  A  Reply  to 
Max  Nordau ;  by  an  author  who  prefers  to  re¬ 
main  anonymous,  with  Introduction  by  Nich¬ 
olas  Murray  Butler,.  A.M.,  Pb.D. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Love  Affairs  of  a 

Bibliomaniac;  Eugene  Field. - The  Suicide  Club; 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Macmillan  and  Company;  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
and  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood;  Charles  Dickens. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company:  Studies  of  Childhood; 
James  Sully. - Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts;  Will¬ 

iam  W.  Kingsley.— The  Story  of  the  Solar  System: 
G.  F.  Chambers. 

American  Tract  Society;  A  Harmony  of  the  Life 
of  St.  Paul;  Frank  J.  Goodwin. 

Joseph  Knight  Company,  Boston:  Dames  of  High 
Degree;  Thomson  Welling. 

Nicholas  W.  Hidden:  The  Ottoman  Dvnastv 
Alexander  W.  Hidden.  ^ 


Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company 
Song.  Two  Volumes;  Philip  Schaff. 


:  Christ  in 


PERIODICALS. 

For  February:  Review  of  Reviews;  Atlantic; 
Homiletic  Review;  Treasury:  Arena;  McClure’s- 
Geographic  Magazine;  Preacher’s  Magazine;  Book¬ 
man;  Current  Literature;  Pleasant  Hours;  Augs- 
bury  Sunday-school  Teacher;  Home  Missionary. 
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THE  MILLION  DOLLAR  FUND. 

"Wm.  I).  lloEwan,  Chairman  ot  the  Committee. 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly,  by  special  authority  given,  such  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Reunion  Anniversary  Fund  Com¬ 
mittee  as  were  present,  met  and  organized  for 
work.  Special  sub-committees  were  then  ap¬ 
pointed,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
whose  districts  should  cover  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  with  headquarters  in  the  principal  cities. 
The  Committee  began  its  work  promptly.  It 
has  pursued  it  steadily.  It  has  confined  its 
efforts  to  the  definite  and  particular  work  for 
which  it  was  appointed.  It  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  discuss  other  questions  or  recognize 
that  it  had  any  other  purpose  of  existence  than 
the  one  business  of  raising  a  million  dollars. 

Through  the  columns  of  the  religious  papers, 
and  more  especially  through  the  Assembly 
Herald,  efforts  were  made  to  get  before  the 
whole  Church  the  importance  and  scope  of 
the  work.  The  churches  were  urged,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  take  their  collections  on  the 
7th  day  of  July.  Many  of  the  Western  and 
rural  communities  found  this  a  favorable  time, 
and  the  response  was  even  larger  than  the 
Committee  had  expected.  It  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  Committee  to  hasten  the  in¬ 
gathering  from  the  field  in  order  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  regular  collections  for  the 
Boards  and  the  current  expenses  of  the  Church. 
The  Committee  has,  in  all  its  actions,  guarded 
against  any  such  results.  That  it  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  effort  is  apparent  to  all  who 
have  read  the  cheering  acounts  of  the  in¬ 
creased  incomes  of  the  Boards  this  year. 

Special  literature  was  mailed  to  the  Session 
of  every  church.  Special  facilities  in  the  way 
of  envelopes  and  subscription  blanks  were 
furnished  to  every  pastor,  without  waiting  for 
application  for  them.  The  religious  press  has 
kept  the  matter  constantly  before  the  Church. 
A  second  day  for  a  general  collection  was  fixed 
for  the  first  of  October.  At  this  time  there  was 
a  most  encouraging  response.  It  was  not 
deemed  wise  by  the  Committee  to  fix  any  other 
date  as  a  time  for  concerted  action.  The  policy 
of  the  Committee  from  the  first  has  been  to  lay 
the  responsibility  of  this  work  upon  the  pastors 
and  the  Sessions.  No  paid  agents  have  been 
employed.  It  was  felt  that  if  this  matter 
were  put  upon  the  conscience  and  heart  of  the 
Church,  it  would  be  the  fullest  performance 
of  our  duty,  and  it  was  believed  and  hoped 
also  that  this  would  be  the  most  effective  way 
of  securing  the  end  in  view. 

THE  KE8U1.TS. 

The  results  of  this  movement  [have  been 
astonishing  to  all  who  have  observed  it  with 
care.  The  rural  districts,  the  mission 
churches,  and  the  small  communities  from 
every  part  of  the  field  covered  by  our  Church 
have  made  a  remarkable  showing.  Of  the 
§350,000  or  more  pledged  by  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  almost  the  entire  amount  was  from 
such  sources.  The  needs  of  the  cause  of 
Christ  touched  the  heart  of  the  Church. 
Pathetic,  heroic,  splendid,  have  been  some  of 
the  responses.  But  none  of  the  larger  cities 
have  done  anything  corresponding  to  their 
ability.  Nor  have  they  kept  pace  with  the 
proportion  of  gifts  from  the  poor.  §250,000, 
more  than  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole  indebted¬ 
ness,  have  been  paid  into  the  treasuries  of 
the  Boards. 

The  city  of  Pittsburg  has  four  churches 
that  have  almost  reached,  and  will  reach, 
the  sum  of  §10,000  each.  Up  to  this  point  the 
record  is  hopeful,  and  the  condition  is  hope¬ 
ful  now,  if  we  can  have  further,  proper,  and 
immediate  response  from  the  cities.  It  is 
difficult  to  know  accurately  what  pledges 
have  been  made,  for  often  churches  do  not 
report  to  the  treasurer  until  they  can  send 


the  money.  But  perhaps  it  is  not  far  wrong 
to  estimate  that  nearly  one-half  the  full 
amount  has  been  raised. 

THE  OCTEOOK. 

There  is  no  question  whatever  but  that  it  is 
possible  before  the  opening  of  the  next  Assem¬ 
bly  to  raise  the  entire  amount.  The  outlook 
is  more  hopeful  at  this  time  than  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  work.  It  is  easier 
to  reach  the  large  centres  than  the  scattered 
villages.  The  strength  of  the  Church  finan¬ 
cially  is  in  the  cities.  If  it  shall  be  possible 
in  any  way  to  arouse  in  these  centres  of  infiu- 
ence  anything  like  the  enthusiasm  that  has 
been  shown  in  the  smaller  places,  the  amount 
will  be  more  than  raised.  We  have  still  three 
months  in  which  to  work.  Until  the  §600,- 
000  mark  is  reached,  the  sum  needed  to  pay 
the  debts,  the  Committee  deemed  it  wise 
not  to  count  anything  as  a  contribution  to 
this  Fund,  except  actual  cash  paid  into  its 
treasury ;  beyond  that  point  special  new  work 
undertaken,  approved  by  the  Boards,  will  be 
acknowledged  as  legitimate  contributions.  In 
other  words,  gifts  can  then  be  made,  subject 
to  the  wishes  of  the  giver  as  to,the  special 
work  toward  which  the  gift  is  to  be  used. 
How  long  does  it  require,  how  long  should  it 
require  when  there  is  an  urgent  need,  and  an 
authorized  appeal,  to  arouse  our  city  churches 
to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility?  Surely 
there  is  time  to  complete  the  work.  Surely, 
with  all  the  information  that  has  already  been 
imparted,  the  familiarity  with  the  need,  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  far,  it  will 
require  only  the  active,  hearty,  enthusiastic 
work  of  pastors  and  Sessions  to  make  this 
movement  a  splendid  success. 

It  is  profitless  to  enter  into  any  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  immense  wealth  possessed  by  the 
members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  That 
they  are  able  to  contribute  a  million  of  dollars 
at  any  time  they  are  willing  to  do  so,  there 
can  be  no  question.  This  movement  has 
been  more  general,  it  is  said,  enlisting  in 
its  services  a  larger  number  of  people  than 
any  movement  that  has  ever  been  inaugurated 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  results  will 
be  far  reaching  and  long-abiding.  It  has 
helped  to  place  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Church 
in  that  attitude,  so  much  to  be  desired,  of 
a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  its 
work.  The  impetus  toward  a  general  sense  of 
responsibility  received  this  year,  it  is  believed, 
will  make  easier  the  work  of  the  Boards  for 
years  to  come.  It  is  not  possible  to  set  forth 
all  the  tremendous  advantage  that  would  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  Church  if  at  such  a  call  the  con¬ 
tribution  could  be  cheerfully  and  fully  made. 
It  would  give  the  Presbyterian  Church  a 
standing  in  the  world  above  the  honorable 
place  it  has  held.  It  would  be  an  object- 
lesson  to  men  everywhere,  that  when  there  is 
a  real  call  Presbyterians  are  ready  to  respond. 
The  measure  is  going  to  be  sufficiently  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  nay,  it  is  alrea'^y  sufficiently  success¬ 
ful  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  last  Assem¬ 
bly  in  inaugurating  the  movement.  If  there 
shall  not  be  contributed  one  dollar  more,  nev¬ 
ertheless  there  has  been  great  advantage  in 
the  work  already  done.  If  we  shall  fail  of  the 
full  amount,  it  will  be  because  of  the  failure 
in  the  large  cities. 

A  FURTHER  APPEAE. 

The  Committee  desires,  at  this  time,  to  call 
upon  the  pastors  in  the  large  cities  to  help 
this  work  now,  that  in  the  next  three  months 
we  may  complete  that  for  which  we  were  ap¬ 
pointed.  We  are  willing  to  be  counted  unduly 
importunate  if  thereby  we  can  secure  your 
help.  Doubtless  there  are  many  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  multiplicity  of  demands  and  pre¬ 
viously  assumed  burdens,  have  pushed  off 
this  claim  until  now.  There  ought  not  to  be 


a  church  on  the  Assembly’s  rolls  that  does 
not  consider  itself  bound  to  respond  to  this 
call.  There  ought  not  to  be  a  pastor  preach¬ 
ing  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  who  does  not  feel 
his  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  -success 
of  this  movement.  There  ought  not  to  be  a 
single  member  in  any  of  our  churches  who 
does  not  contribute  something  for  this 
Million  Dollar  Fund.  It  is  a  memorial  fund 
in  testimony  of  our  recognition  of  God’s  gra¬ 
cious  goodness  to  our  Church  during  the 
quarter  of  a  century  past.  Shall  not  our 
gratitude  be  measured  by  our  gilts?  If  any¬ 
where  a  spaall  sum  is  contributed,  yet  with 
some  proper  proportion  to  the  real  ability 
existing,  there  can  be  no  ground  of  complaint ; 
but  if  anywhere  there  is  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  pastors  and  Sessions,  they  suffer  loss.  If, 
when  the  matter  is  plainly  put  before  the 
people,  there  should  be  a  failure  on  their 
part  to  respond,  then  the  responsibility  rests 
with  them.  Is  it  a  privilege,  or  is  it  not,  to 
help  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth?  In 
so  far  as  our  Church  represents  the  cause  and 
kingdom  of  God,  in  that  much  is  this  a  call 
from  God  to  us.  And  God’s  blessing  rests 
upon  giver  and  gift,  when  in  obedience  and 
love  we  give  unto  Hie  and  Him. 


HELPING  STUDENTS  FROM  FOREIGN 
FIELDS. 

By  Bev.  O.  B.  F.  Hallock. 

The  coming  of  young  men  from  our  Foreign 
Mission  fields  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
education  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries  of 
this  country,  presents  a  problem  some  part  of 
which  has  to  be  met  by  the  missionaries  on 
the  field,  our  mission  Boards  at  home,  many 
of  our  Presbyteries,  most  of  our  institutions 
of  learning,  and  nearly  all  of  our  churches 
and  pastors  and  charitably-disposed  people 
generally.  Even  against  the  advice  of  the 
missionaries  on  the  field  the  young  men  come, 
and  in  increasing  numbers.  So  much  money 
has  been  collected  by  them,  so  expensive  is 
the  method  of  collecting  it,  and  so  great  has 
proven  the  risk  of  helping  unworthy  cases, 
that  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  felt  it 
necessary  to  publish  messages  of  caution  from 
time  to  time,  and  has  stated  that  at  best  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  the  long  run  good  is  done  by 
opening  our  churches  and  purses  to  these 
peripatetic  solicitors  for  personal  help.  As  to 
the  method  being  a  very  expensive  way  of 
assisting  even  the  most  worthy,  we  may  state 
that  a  young  Persian,  in  whom  we  are  sin¬ 
cerely  interested,  who  is  visiting  the  churches, 
speaking  and  taking  collections  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  himself  through  a  theological 
seminary,  told  us  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  end 
of  a  tour  of  six  weeks,  that  in  that  time  he 
had  collected  §150,  but  that  bis  railroad  fares 
and  board  bills  had  taken  it  all  except  a  few 
dollars.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  ninety -five  per 
cent,  of  it  goes  right  into  the  work  on  the 
field.  When  we  contribute  a  dollar  to  these 
men.  the  chances  are  that  ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  it  will  be  spent  in  the  expenses  of 
gathering  the  money,  and  five  per  cent,  goes 
toward  educating  the  man.  This  is  the  ratio 
in  the  case  just  referred  to,  and  there  are 
reasons  to  think  that  one  a  typical  case.  An¬ 
other  element  to  be  considered  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  whether  the  man,  after  collecting 
money  to  educate  himself  for  the  ministry 
and  with  purpose  of  returning  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  bis  own  people,  will  ever  become  a 
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minuter,  or  will  ever  return  at  all  to  his 
people  if  he  does.  Probably  nearly  every 
seminary  graduate  could  point  out  instances, 
as  can  the  writer,  of  classmates  from  foreign 
fields  who  either  did  not  enter  the  ministry  at 
all,  or  if  they  did,  never  returned  to  work  in 
the  countries  from  which  they  came. 

Thus  far  our  churches  and  benevolent  peo¬ 
ple  have  helped  all  who  have  come.  We  do 
not  know  of,  nor  have  we  heard  of,  a  single 
case  where  a  man  has  had  to  return  because 
he  could  not  get  help  enough  to  warrant  his 
remaining.  Each  individual  man  excites  our 
interest  and  sympathy.  There  is  something 
seemingly  so  courageous  in  his  coming ;  it 
also  displays  such  confidence  in  our  Christian 
charity,  and  the  man  seems  so  lonely  and 
friendless  and  forlorn  that  each  sympathetic 
man  and  woman  be  meets  is  ready  to  extend 
a  helping  hand.  Personally  we  have  so  far 
found  ourselves  unable  to  say  Nay  to  one 
who  has  come  even  fairly  accredited.  We 
have  helped  many  and  may  yet  help  others, 
but  we  are  arriving  at  the  point  where  we 
can  see  that  it  is  neither  business  nor  charity, 
and  are  beginning  to  indulge  the  hope  that 
the  day  will  come  when  we  shall  ^be  able  to 
refuse  calls  that  have  so  little  to  commend 
them. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  unfamiliar  in  what 
we  have  thus  far  written.  All  our  ministers 
and  churches,  and  most  of  our  charitably-dis¬ 
posed  people  are  familiar,  through  oft-repeated 
instances,  with  these  appeals  and  the  nature 
of  them.  We  all  know  the  home  side  of  the 
matter  very  well.  But  how  does  it  look  as 
viewed  from  abroad,  from  the  fields  from 
whence  these  young  men  come?  Believing 
that  anything  which  will  help  to  give  an  all- 
sided  view  of  the  matter  will  be  welcomed  by 
those  who  want  to  be  intelligent  givers,  we 
quote  almost  entire  a  letter  recently  received 
from  one  of  the  most  warm-hearted,  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  honored  of  our  missionaries  in 
Persia. 

The  occasion  of  the  letter  ought  to  be 
stated.  Recently  a  young  man  from  Persia 
applied  for  acceptance  under  the  care  of  one 
of  our  Presbyteries,  and  through  it  for  help 
from  our  Board  of  Education.  A  wise  rule  of 
the  Board  requires,  that  before  helping  a  stu 
dent  from  a  foreign  field,  the  student  must 
present,  from  the  missionaries  on  that  field,  a 
certificate  to  the  Board  recommending  that 
be  be  taken  under  their  care  and  assisted  to 
bis  education.  This  young  man  had,  from  in¬ 
dividuals,  commendations  of  his  Christian 
character,  but  no  recommendation  to  the 
Board  for  help.  When  the  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Presbytery  under  whose  care  he 
was  taken  found  that  the  Board  of  Education 
could  not  help  him  without  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  mission  where  he  belonged,  the 
chairman  wrote  to  Persia  to  ascertain  if  a 
recommendation  could  not  be  bad  from  tho 
mission  there.  The  letter  which  came  in  re¬ 
ply  is  so  plain  and  to  the  point,  so  full  of  in¬ 
formation  and  sound  sense  that  we  know  it 
will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  many  who 
have  been  perplexed  in  regard  to  these  same 
matters.  Leaving  out  personal  references, 
such  as  come  from  one  classmate  to  another, 
we  quote  the  letter  almost  entire : 

Oroomixh,  Persia,  Dec.  7, 1895. 

In  regard  to  your  inquiries  about  E - ,  I 

am  obliged  to  say  that  we  have  never  made 
the  recommendation  he  wishes  for;  and  the 
station  do  not  see  the  way  to  change  their  rule 
now.  The  young  man  was  ready  to  study  the¬ 
ology  here  in  our  well  equipped  school  when 
he  went  to  America.  That  school  has  been 
built  up  as  the  result  of  sixty  years’  effort  on 
our  part,  and  at  a  great  expense  on  the  part 


of  our  Board.  It  furnishes  just  the  education 
that  is  needed  for  this  field  and  work.  We 
help  all  needy  students ;  and  it  only  costs  the 
Church  twenty  dollas  a  year  on  the  field. 
You  will  see,  then,  how  impossible  it  is  to 
practically  delare  our  education  here  a  failure 
by  endorsing  the  request  of  every  young  man 
who  deserts  us  for  America,  and  at  the  same 
time  bow  wasteful  it  is  to  spend  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  there,  when 
we  think  that  for  our  purposes  we  can  do  the 
work  better  on  the  ground  for  twenty  dollars. 

I  wish  very  much  that  the  good  people  at 
home  understood  the  question  better  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  is  constantly  embarrassing  us  to 
have  these  men  taken  up  there,  educated,  and 
totally  unfitted  for  the  very  work  they  will 
have  to  do  here.  For  example,  we  are  here 
trying  to  raise  up  a  humble,  self  supporting 
church,  a  church  that  will  not  always  depend 
on  funds  from  America  for  support.  Anyone 
will  admit  that  anything  that  works  against 
that  principle  is  direct  injury  to  the  work. 
Our  pastors  here  are  expected  to  live  as  the 
people  do,  so  that  the  people  will  be  willing 
to  support  them.  That  is  the  principle  that  is 
applied  the  world  over.  At  the  present,  the 
highest  salary  paid  any  of  our  pastors  is  one 
hundred  dollars.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  any 
young  man  to  go  to  America,  get  thoroughly 
Westernized,  and  be  willing  on  his  return  to 
work  on  the  same  basis  as  his  native  brethren. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  the  very 
lowest  that  such  men  have  been  willing  to 
take,  or  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  as 
those  here.  The  native  church  can  simply 
never  pay  that;  so  it  resolves  itself  into  delib¬ 
erately  establishing  a  work  on  a  basis  that 
can  never  hope  to  be  self-supporting— a  prin¬ 
ciple  directly  at  variance  with  all  our  orders, 
instincts,  and  ideas  of  what  is  right.  So  our 
stand  on  the  matter  is  this:  we  cannot  and 
will  not  oppose  those  who  insist  on  leaving  us 
for  the  West.  We  wish  them  Godspeed  in  all 
honest  efforts  to  better  themselves,  and  see  no 
objection  to  their  going  into  our  American 
schools,  provided  they  do  it  by  working  or 
paying  their  own  way,  as  you  and  I  did.  I 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  be  treated  any 
better  than  we  are  willing  to  treat  our  own 
men,  and  am  sorry  that  they  are  so  petted  at 
home — practically  spoiled  for  us  here.  The 
honest,  self-denying  brethren  who  have  stood 
by  us  and  built  up  live  churches,  working  for 
years  at  a  salary  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  feel  rightly  hurt  to  see  a  man  who  has 
gone  to  the  United  States  and  had  a  little 
vaneering  of  Western  polish  put  on  him,  who 
wears  a  standing  collar  and  dresses  in  our 
style,  put  way  above  them  and  treated  as  if 
he  were  a  different  being.  Are  they  not 
right?  Should  we  not  try  to  come  down  to 
the  very  simplest  living  consistent  with 
health,  rather  than  encourage  them  to  rise  to 
a  scale  so  far  above  the  style  of  the  country? 
Now  in  all  this  I  am  discussing  a  principle, 
and  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  worth  or 

moral  character  of  E - .  Let  him  make  his 

own  way  he  will  be  a  better  man  for  it. 

I  have  taken  your  time  and  written  fully, 
because  the  question  is  one  that  has  to  be 
faced,  and  I  want  you  to  see  our  side  of  the 
problem,  and  to  do  all  you  can  there  to  help 
us  by  getting  others  to  see  it  in  the  same  way. 
We  cannot  blame  these  young  men  for  de. 
siring  to  better  themselves.  Is  the  result  of 
the  Gospel  work  here?  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  deny  that  there  are  very  few  open¬ 
ings  here  outside  of  those  needed  for  the  Gos¬ 
pel  work,  and  these  are  limited.  Our  young 
men  will  naturally  seek  new  openings  and 
drift  to  America.  All  we  wish  is  to  see  them 
stop  working  the  missionary  gag,  and  to  lift 
themselves  up  the  way  the  Armenians  have, 
by  their  own  efforts,  and  not  by  drawing  the 
funds  of  our  Church  away  from  their  legiti¬ 
mate  channels,  for  the  purpose  of  self-aggran¬ 
dizement. 

You  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by  letting  your 
Presbytery  and  friends  bear  this  letter,  as 
giving  the  case  from  a  missionary  standpoint. 

Very  cordially  yours,  - . 


THE  ANVIL. 

Last  eve  I  paused  beside  a  blacksmith's  door. 

And  beard  the  anvil  ring  the  vesper  chime; 

Then,  looking  in.  I  saw  upon  the  floor 
Old  hammers  worn  with  beating  years  of  time. 

“  How  many  anvils  have  yon  had,"  said  I, 

“  To  wear  and  batter  all  these  hammers  so  ?  " 

"  Just  one,"  said  he;  then  said  with  twinkling  eye. 

“  The  anvil  wears  the  hammers  ont,  you  know." 

And  so,  I  thought,  the  anvil  of  Gk>d*s  Word 
For  ages  skeptic  blows  have  beat  noon; 

Yet  though  the  noise  of  falling  blows  was  heard. 

The  anvil  is  unharmed— the  hammers  gone. 

—John  Clifford,  D.D. 

TEMPERANCE  AND  POLITICS. 

A  Scene  In  Willard  Hall,  as  Witnessed  by  the 
Front  Porch  Man. 

Happening  in  Chicago  on  Monday  morning 
last,  this  correspondent  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  for  an  hour  to  that  remarkable  man, 
Booker  T.  Washington,  as  he  talked  of  the 
interests  of  his  race  and  ours  before  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Ministers’  Meeting,  then,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  we  passed  across  La  Salle 
Street,  half  a  block  away  from  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  Building,  to  the 
“Woman’s  Temple,”  to  listen  to  our  old 
friend,  Francis  Murphy,  in  the  first  of  a  series 
of  noonday  Gospel  temperance  meetings,  now 
being  held  in  “Willard  Hall”  from  twelve  to 
one  o’clock  of  each  day. 

We  found  the  hall  comfortably  filled,  with 
something  less  than  a  thousand  men  and  a  few 
women  scattered  through  the  audience,  with 
Mr.  Murphy  and  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  the 
originator  and  builder  of  this  magnificent 
monument  to  woman’s  energy  and  devotion 
to  temperance,  and  a  few  other  ladies  on  the 
platform.  Mr.  Murphy  had  just  closed  a  most 
effective  address,  telling  over  again  the  sim¬ 
ple  story  of  his  own  personal  experiences  which 
so  many  thousands  have  heard  again  and 
again,  with  ever  fresh  interest  as  it  falls 
from  the  lips  of  the  dear  old  man  eloquent. 
After  a  cornet  solo,  Mr.  Murphy  threw  the 
meeting  open  and  called  for  personal  testi¬ 
monies  as  to  what  Christ  had  done  for  any 
present.  Something  like  half  a  dozen  bore 
witness,  one  after  another,  in  quick  succes¬ 
sion,  as  to  past  experiences  of  sin  and  strong 
drink  and  bow  Christ  had  saved  and  kept 
from  drink,  as  well  as  other  sins.  Then  a 
brother  rose  and  desired  to  quote  a  single 
verse  of  Scripture  in  these  words:  “I  know 
thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor 
hot ;  I  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then 
because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold 
por  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth,” 
and  with  this  as  a  text  he  sought  to  spue  the 
speaker  of  the  day  out  of  his  mouth,  and  be¬ 
gan  an  exhortation  for  prohibition.  Immedi¬ 
ately  Mr.  Murphy  endeavored  to  check  the 
speaker,  and  reminded  him  that  “this  is  a 
religious  meeting,  and  we  want  no  politics 
here.  If  the  Lord  has  done  anything  for  your 
soul  we  want  to  hear  it,  but  no  politics  goes 
here.”  At  this  the  man  sat  down  in  quiet¬ 
ness,  and  the  personal  testimonies  went  on  for 
a  few  moments  in  the  usual  fashion,  when  a 
little  wiry  man,  with  hair  streaked  with  grey, 
and  of  intense  nervous  energy  and  a  strong, 
ringing  voice,  stepped  out  into  the  middle 
aisle  and  protested  against  the  applause 
which  had  greeted  Mr.  Murphy’s  suppression 
of  the  subject  of  politics,  “when  the  saloon 
lives  in  politics  and  thrives  on  politics  and 
we  are  forbidden  to  enter  politics  or  say  a 
word  for  prohibition.”  Advancing  down  the 
aisle  the  speaker  continued  his  harangue  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Murphy’s  entreaties  from  the 
platform.  “I  have  followed  you  all  over 
Puget  Sound,”  the  man  continued,  addressing 
Mr.  Murphy,  “and  everywhere  in  all  our 
meetings  you  have  stopped  every  mouth  that 
has  been  opened  for  politics  or  prohibition. 
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but  you  canont  atop  my  mouth,  and  I  de¬ 
nounce  you,  air,  aa  a  traitor  to  the  cauae  of 
humanity.”  Thia  waa  too  much  for  the  great 
audience,  and  they  took  it  upon  themaelvea 
to  hiaa  and  cry  down  the  man  who  they  felt 
had  done  ao  diacourteoua  a  thing  to  their 
leader.  In  the  midat  of  the  hiaaing  and  con- 
fuaion  the  muaiciana  on  the  platform  atarted 
a  hymn,  during  the  ainging  of  which  the  ag- 
greaaive  apeaker  quietly  retired  to  the  rear 
of  the  hall  and  waa  heard  from  no  more.  Mra. 
Carae,  in  a  very  womanly  way,  had  stepped 
to  the  aide  of  Mr.  Murphy  during  the  inter¬ 
ruption,  and  with  him  received  whatever 
opprobrium  there  was  in  the  remarks,  and 
when  the  singing  had  been  finished,  she  an¬ 
nounced  herself  as  being  greatly  grieved  at 
what  bad  occurred,  and  said  that  Mr.  Murphy 
had  been  invited  to  hold  these  Gospel  temper¬ 
ance  meetings,  and  pleaded  with  everybody 
present  to  leave  politics  and  everything  else 
except  personal  testimony  for  Christ  out  of 
the  meetings  for  the  time  being.  After  which 
Mr.  Murphy  again  took  charge  of  the  meeting, 
and  with  the  singing  of  the  doxology,  this 
correspondent,  being  recognized,  was  called  to 
the  platform  to  pronounce  the  benediction. 
And  never  before  did  he  so  gladly  give  his 
blessing  to  any  man  or  woman  as  to  these  two 
representatives  of  two  great  forces  in  moral 
reform,  and  to  their  audience  as  they  quietly 
dispersed. 

Especially  did  it  rejoice  my  heart  to  find 
Mr.  Murphy  at  work  here  in  this  centre  of 
temperance  organization  and  in  connection 
with  the  ladies  of  the  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  in  their  own  home.  Some 
of  us  have  felt  that  the  members  of  this  or¬ 
ganization,  in  many  places,  have  been  a  little 
too  uncharitable  and  censorious  toward  the 
**  non  political  and  non-partisan”  plan  which 
was  in  their  own  platform  when  they  made 
their  first  and  best  fame  over  twenty  years 
ago,  and  that,  as  an  organization,  they  now 
emphasize  too  strongly  the  power  of  the  civil 
law  and  political  measures  as  efficient  means 
of  moral  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Murphy’s  exclusive  insistence  that  bis  mis¬ 
sion  is  to  use  and  emphasize  Gospel  methods 
alone,  has  made  him  a  marked  man,  aside 
from  bis  own  personal  ability,  enthusiasm, 
and  magnetism.  The  Church  has  needed  and 
still  needs  this  extreme  emphasis  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  power  of  God,  not 
only  for  personal  salvation,  but  also  for  so¬ 
ciety’s  reformation.  1  am  especially  glad, 
therefore,  to  find  that  Mrs  Carse  and  her 
friends  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  have  set  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  having  some  services  in  which  the 
advocacy  of  civil  and  political  measures  are 
not  welcomed  for  the  time  being  at  least. 
Charity  is  greatly  needed  on  all  sides  and  co¬ 
operation  among  all  advocates  of  temperance. 

For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  had 
great  admiration  and  love  for  this  strong  ‘'new 
woman,”  Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Carse,  and  I  hereby 
declare  it  I  In  the  summer  of  ’69  I  did  my 
first  preaching  at  Jeffersonville,  Ind.,  as  a 
vacation  supply  for  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Crowe’s 
pulpit  while  I  was  yet  a  student  in  the  sem¬ 
inary.  Mrs.  Carse  was  then  living  there  with 
her  husband  (an  Elder  of  the  church  and  a 
general  officer  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad),  and  with  her  little  boys.  I  spent  a 
month  in  the  family,  and  a  more  devoted 
wife,  mother,  and  Christian  friend  I  have 
never  known.  Little  did  the  retiring  and  ex¬ 
clusively  domestic  woman  of  that  home  real¬ 
ize  the  public  career,  as  financier  and  man¬ 
ager  of  great  reform  interests,  into  which 
providence  was  yet  to  lead  her  I 

A  few  years  later  the  failing  health  of  the 
husband  took  the  family  abroad,  and  not  long 


after,  at  Mentone,  France,  Mr.  Carse  died, 
and  the  stricken  mother  and  boys  brought  the 
body  to  their  native  land,  and  it  now  lies 
buried  within  easy  reach  of  their  Chicago 
home.  The  mother’s  heart  and  life  were  now 
centered  in  her  three  boys,  and  when,  not 
long  after,  the  youngest  of  the  three,  and  he 
a  cripple,  was  run  over  and  killed  by  the 
drunken  driver  of  a  beer  wagon  on  the  street 
before  her  very  eyes,  she  swore  eternal  en¬ 
mity  to  the  liquor  traffic,  and  consecrated  her 
life  and  her  all  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 
And  it  is  mainly  through  the  energy,  efforts, 
and  financial  ability  of  this  devoted  woman 
that  the  “Woman’s  Temple”  stands  in  the 
heart  of  Chicago  to-day. 

“Mr.  Putnam,  what  is  sanctification?”  this 
same  good  woman  asked  me  one  day  as  we 
came  to  the  dinner  table  during  that  summer 
of  ’69.  I  soon  found  that  my  friend  had 
been  talking  with  some  sisters  of  the  “higher 
life”  and  “entire  consecration”  persuasion, 
and  they  had  somewhat  disturbed  the  equa 
nimity  of  my  hostess’  simple  faith.  But  as 
my  own  doctrinal  views  and  experiences  were 
then  somewhat  crude  and  youthful,  I  did  not 
help  her  much,  and  could  do  little  more  than 
quote  the  Catechism’s  answer  to  the  question- 
However,  I  shall  never  forget  how,  a  few 
days  later,  the  discovery  of  a  little  feminine 
uncharitableness  in  conversation  on  the  part 
of  these  ‘'higher  life”  sisters,  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  living  on  the  plane  of  “entire 
consecration,  dispersed  completely  my  friend’s 
desire  for  any  “such  holiness.” 

I  trust  and  believe  that  through  all  these 
years  God  has  been  working  out  in  this  noble 
woman’s  experience  and  character  the  answer 
to  her  question  of  so  many  years  ago.  What  is 
sanctification? 

Mrs.  Carse’s  two  sons,  since  coming  to  man¬ 
hood,  have  been  assisting  their  mother  in  her 
life-work,  and  are  both  just  now  in  Europe. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

Looanspoht,  Ind.,  Jan.  29, 1896. 


THE  CRY  PROM  ARMENIA. 

How  long,  O  Lord.  O  brothers,  do  we  groan. 
Stretching  poor,  piteous  hands  across  the  sea. 
Dim-gazing,  with  blood-cloth4d  eyes  where  we 
Descry  a  champion  land  ?  Scarce  may  our  moan 
Escape  the  carnage.  Are  we  left  alone 
Of  all,  who  name  the  Ood-knight,  utterly? 

Or  is  our  long-drawn,  chorused  agony 
Become  unto  your  ears  a  weary  drone  ? 

Do  ye  not  see  the  crescent  scimitar 
Lapping  our  blood  ?  Wing,  O  thou  Knightly  West, 
The  Cross  in  meteor- flight  I  Theravager 
The  babe  transfixes  on  its  mother’s  breast. 

And  laughing  tosses  it  into  the  flame. 

Dishevelled  virgins  call  upon  your  name. 

—Rev.  Herman  I.  Stern. 


STRONG  WORDS  FOR  ARMENIA  FROM  OUR 
NORTHWEST  STATE. 

('EMTBAUA,  Lewis  Countv.  Washington,  (. 

January  25, 1896.  i 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  Evangelist:— 

My  interest  in  the  Armenians  prompted  me 
to  efforts  that  resulted  in  a  mass  meeting  of 
our  citizens  in  the  Opera  House  last  night 
The  bouse  was  full  notwithstanding  snow, 
rain  and  slush,  and  the  enthusiasm  was  in¬ 
spiring.  Mayor  F.  T.  McNitt  presided,  the 
Vesper  Quartette  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
furnished  excellent  music,  and  addresses  were 
delivered  by  three  of  our  attorneys  and  the 
writer. 

The  accompanying  preamble  and  resolutions, 
drawn  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  T.  Swasey,  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  adopted  by  a  rising  vote,  ordered 
to  be  published,  and  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  our 
representatives  in  Congress,  the  meeting 
closing  by  the  whole  congregation  joining  in 
singing  the  following  song : 


“ARMENIA.” 

By  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons. 

Tune— "America-'' 

Laud  of  the  Rising  Sun, 

Of  empires  lost  and  won. 

Sad,  sad  thy  fate  I 
Who  can  thy  woes  portray. 

Thy  tide  of  sufferings  stay. 

Transform  thy  night  to  day. 

And  change  thy  state  ? 

On  wing  of  every  gale 
Come  thy  heart-rending  wail. 

Oh,  bitter  cry  1 

Would  that  the  might  were  onrs 
To  wake  those  “jealous  powers” 

That  now  near  StambouVs  towers 
In  slumber  lie  I 

How  long,  O  Lord  I  how  long 
Shall  nations  great  and  strong 
Let  Islam  reign. 

And  loose  his  mountain  hordes 
Of  fiendish  Turks  and  Koords, 

To  drench  in  blood,  their  swords. 

Of  Christians  slain  ? 

Columbia,  Home  of  might. 

Of  liberty  and  light. 

Stretch  forth  thv  hand  ! 

Armenia  looks  to  thee 
To  set  her  people  free : 

Heed  thon  her  piteous  plea, 

O  favored  Land ! 

Thy  starry  flag  unfurled 
>  Before  the  gazing  world 

Means  Help  and  Peace  I 
Thou  fear'st  no  strife  of  tongues ; 

Right  thou  Armenia’s  wrongs. 

And  praise  of  thee  in  songs 
Shall  never  cease ! 

PREAMBLE  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

We,  the  citizens  of  Centralia,  Washington,  in 
mass  meeting  a-ssembled,  January  24,  18^,  being 
moved  in  common  with  the  many  millions  of  our 
countrymen  by  sentiments  of  profoundest  sympathy 
for  the  Armenians  and  other  Christians  who  are 
suffering  unspeakable  atrocities  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks  and  Koords;  and  believing,  from  incontro¬ 
vertible  evidence,  that  the  present  Sultan  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  has  originated,  authorized  and 
fostered  this,  perhaps,  the  most  gigantic  and  dia¬ 
bolical  persecution  known  in  the  annals  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race: 

And,  further,  believing  that  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor,  who  are  American 
citizens,  have  been  and  are  being  ruthlessly,  even 
savagely,  violated  by  the  minions  of  the  Sultan;  and 
deeply  lamenting  the  s^mingly  total  paralysis 
which  has  befallen  the  six  great  European  Powers; 

Do  hereby  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  we  are  convinced  that  the  mur¬ 
ders  and  outrages  committed  by  the  Turks  and 
Koords  upon  the  defenceless  Armenians  and  other 
Christians  w  ithin  the  Ottoman  empire  are  author¬ 
ized  and  sanctioned  by  the  government  of  the  Sultan. 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  is  fully  informed  of  the  civil  and  rwiglous 
liberty  that  should  be  accorded  to  its  own  citizens 
as  well  as  to  those  of  foreign  powers:  and  that,  with 
the  present  facilities  for  transmission  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  transportation  of  people  and  property 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  public  necessity  and  the 
preservation  of  life  and  liberty  demand  that  such 
despotism  as  is  now  being  manifested  by  the  Sultan 
and  his  subordinates  in  authority  should  be  no 
longer  tolerated  by  the  civilized  powers  of  the  earth. 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  citizens  of  this  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  Republic,  regard  the  cruelties  and  out¬ 
rages  inflicted  upon  the  Armenians  and  other  Chris¬ 
tians  within  the  Ottoman  empire  as  a  menace  to 
civilization  and  a  disgrace  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live. 

Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  Sultan 
having  been  requested  to  protect  its  own  citizens  as 
well  as  those  of  other  countries  from  this  awful  car¬ 
nage,  and  having  signally  failed  to  do  so,  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  of  the  six 
great  European  powers,  as  a  matter  of  international 
law,  to  render  immediate  assistance  to  those  who 
are  being  persecuted,  to  the  end  that  their  civil  and 
religious  liberties  may  be  preserved,  and  that  our 
own  citizens  within  the  'riirkish  empire  may  be 
protected. 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  moral  weakness 
manifested  bp  the  European  powers  in  remaining 
inactive  while  this  horrible  carnage  is  going  on; 
and,  in  order  that  we  may  not  become  jtarticeps 
crimlnis  in  the  commission  of  such  crimes,  we  most 
earnestly  implore  the  President,  his  Cabinet,  and 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  take  such  immediate  action,  look¬ 
ing  to  the  relief  of  the  Armenians  and  other  Chris¬ 
tians  within  the  Turkish  domain,  as  shall  to  them 
esem  most  expedient  and  proper;  and  we  recommend 
that  force  be  used,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 
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The  Christian  Intelligencer  sets  forth  the 
situation  in  “The  TransTaal,”  and,  incident¬ 
ally,  makes  it  plain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
Great  Britain  has  so  few  friends  among  the 
nations  in  her  present  time  of  need : 

North  of  Cape  Colony,  which  occupies  the 
extreme  southern  point  of  Africa,  is  the 
Orange  Free  State,  near  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  continent,  and  north  of  the  Free  State  is 
the  Transvaal.  These  constitute  the  Dutch 
Republics  of  South  Africa.  Transvaal  means 
across  the  Vaal  River.  Some  of  the  citizens 
have  emigrated  from  the  Netherlands  within 
recent  years,  but  the  majority  are  descend¬ 
ants  of  Hollanders  who  have  lived  many  years 
in  Southern  Africa.  In  order  to  destroy  the 
commerce  of  the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain 
made  war  upon  the  United  Netherlands,  and 
b^ing  the  stronger  nation,  succeeded  in  de¬ 
feating  the  Dutch  navy.  The  history  of  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  correctly  written,  is 
disgraceful  to  Great  Britain.  The  simple  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  war  was  to  destr^  the  commercial 
eminence  of  the  Dutch,  when  the  Dutch 
were  finally  overborne  by  superior  force,  they 
were  compelled  to  make  treaties  ceding  many 
of  their  colonies  to  the  British.  Among  oth¬ 
ers,  Cape  Colony  became  an  English  posses¬ 
sion.  There  are  many  Dutchmen  at  the  Cape. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  men  eminent  there 
in  all  pursuits  are  Dutchmen.  But  the  Dutch 
farmers,  or  Boers,  have  continually  been  an¬ 
noyed  by  British  aggressions.  Desiring  peace, 
they  migrated  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  then 
an  uncultivated  land,  and  since,  also  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  aggressions  of  Englishmen,  have 
migrated  to  the  Transvaal  and  are  bringing 
it  under  cultivation. 

These  South  African  Dutchmen  have  been 
grossly  and  persistently  misrepresented  by 
Englishmen,  just  as  Englishmen  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  have  misrepresented  us,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  They  are 
all  called  Boers,  whether  they  are  highly  cul¬ 
tivated  families  at  the  Cape,  or  pioneer  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Transvaal.  In  Cape  Colony  the 
Dutch  have  established  seminaries  for  girls 
fashioned  after  Mt.  Holyoke.  The  English 
have  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Dutch 
invited  graduates  of  Mt.  Holyoke  to  go  to  the 
Colony  and  establish  these  high  schools,  and 
their  invitation  was  accepted.  From  these 
seminaries  are  going  out  constantly  well-edu¬ 
cated  young  ladies  to  become  the  wives  of 
Dutchmen  or  teachers  in  schools  throughout 
the  Dutch  settlements  In  the  Orange  Free 
States,  and  especially  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
life  of  the  Dutch  farmers  is  rude,  as  has  been 
and  is  that  of  pioneer  settlers  in  our  own 
country,  from  the  begnning  until  now.  To¬ 
day  the  manner  of  life  of  these  Dutch  settlers 
is  superior  to  the  average  ranch  life  in  our 
Western  territory.  The  Boers  are  a  godly, 
Bible  loving,  devout,  Christian  people. 

The  Transvaal  has  rich  gold  fields.  English 
companies  are  working  them  on  terms  agreed 
upon  with  the  Dutch.  It  is  said  that  these 
gold  diggings  are  a  source  of  large  revenues 
to  the  Transvaal  government,  the  fact  is  not 
made  equally  prominent  that  they  yield  the 
English  companies  an  immensely  larger  in¬ 
come.  Great  Britain  by  treaty  has  agreed  to 
preserve  the  integrity,  the  autonomy,  of  the 
Dutch  Republics.  Englishmen  wish  to  obtain 
the  control  of  the  country.  They  demand  the 
rights  of  citizens,  the  right  to  vote,  and  all 
that  is  included  in  citizenship.  If  their  de¬ 
mands  were  granted,  what  would  be  the  re¬ 
sults 

In  the  first  place,  the  motley  population  of 
the  mining  district  would  control  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  Dutch  rule  would  cease.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  mines  are  a  body  of  adventurers, 
they  are  there  to  acquire  fortunes.  Only  a 
small  proportion  intend  to  make  South  Africa 
their  permanent  home.  The  Dutch  claim 
that  to  secure  citizenship  of  the  second  grade 
a  man  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  coun¬ 
try  for  about  fifteen  years.  Our  own  experi¬ 
ence  with  naturalized  citizens  has  convinced 
the  great  body  of  intelligent  American  citi¬ 
zens  that  it  would  have  been  greatly  to  our 
advantage  if  the  law  of  the  United  States  had 
required  a  residence  of  not  less  than  fourteen 
years,  instead  of  the  seven  years  now  required 
to  obtain  full  civil  rights.  The  permanent 
Dutch  population  of  South  Africa  is  right  in 
refusing  to  allow  the  government  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  a  transient  population  which  has 
DO  intention  to  remain  in  the  country  longer 
than  may  be  necessary  to  dig  a  fortune  out 


of  the  mines,  or  by  trading  with  the  miners. 
Besides,  passing  over  the  political  control  to 
the  men  of  the  mining  districts  is  simply  con¬ 
veying  the  government  to  British  companies. 
The  companies  control  the  mines  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  engaged  in  or  dependent  upon  the  mines. 
Here  at  home  we  are  fighting  against  trusts 
and  endeavoring  to  restrict  their  political  in- 
fiuence,  but  when  some  of  us  talk  or  write 
about  South  Africa  we  make  a  great  ado  over 
the  determination  of  the  Dutchmen  not  to 
surrender  their  Republic  to  British  mining 
companies.  The  speedy  result  of  such  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  power  in  South  Africa  would  be  the 
absolute  transfer  of  the  country  to  Great 
Britain.  The  Dutch  have  a  right  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  occupation  of  their  own  territory. 

To  secure  political  control  of  the  Transvaal 
was  the  object  of  the  recent  unwarranted  in¬ 
vasion  by  the  police  force  of  the  British  com¬ 
pany  which  governs  Mashonaland.  Dr.  Jame¬ 
son  led  the  foray.  The  force  which  has  for 
many  years  been  an  organized  military  body 
carefully  drilled  and  thoroughly  equipped, 
consists  largely  of  the  younger  eons  of  the 
families  of  the  British  nobility,  deprived  by 
primogeniture  of  their  rights  of  inheritance, 
and  of  the  younger  sons  of  English  families 
who  follow  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  They  are  an  educated,  vigor¬ 
ous,  spirited  body  of  men.  They  are  in  Af¬ 
rica  to  make  their  fortunes. 

Jameson’s  force,  we  now  know,  consisted  of 
about  six  hundred  of  these  trained  men,  well 
armed.  They  had  rapid  firing  Maxim  guns  as 
part  of  their  equipment.  This  army  invaded 
the  Transvaal  to  rob  the  Dutch  of  political 
control.  The  army  was  in  the  employ  of  a 
British  company,  such  as  we  call  a  trust. 
The  Dutch  resisted  the  invaders.  The  Dutch 
force  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight  numbered 
about  four  hundred  men,  which  gradually  in¬ 
creased  to  eight  hundred.  They  had  no 
Maxim  guns,  were  not  an  organized,  drilled 
military  force.  The  Dutch  farmers  conquered 
the  invaders,  punished  them  severely,  and  in 
the  end  captured  the  entire  force.  They 
fought  for  the  right  of  self-government,  and 
so  far  have  maintained  it.  Our  sympathies 
are  with  the  Dutch  farmers. 


The  Independent  has  this  reference  to  one 
of  the  most  presumptuous  and  futile  pieces  of 
literary  work  ventured  upon  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  printing : 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  National 
American  Woman’s  Suffrage  Association, 
Rachel  F.  Avery  of  Philadelphia,  was  per¬ 
fectly  right  when,  in  her  annual  report  last 
week  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association’s  con¬ 
vention  in  Washington,  she  said  that  its  work 
had  been  hindered  in  several  directions  by 
misconception  in  relation  to  the  so-called 
“Woman’s  Bible,”  which  she  described  as  “a 
volume  with  a  pretentious  title  covering  a 
jumble  of  comment,  without  either  scholar¬ 
ship  or  literary  value,  set  forth  in  a  spirit 
which  is  neither  reverent  nor  inquiring.”  She 
recommended  some  action  to  show  that  the 
Association  is  not  responsible  for  the  book. 
Mrs.  Lillie  Devereaux  Blake  earnestly  cham¬ 
pioned  the  book,  and  asked  bow  many  of  the 
members  had  read  it,  and  was  quite  tri¬ 
umphant  when  only  eight  hands  were  raised. 
Perhaps  Mrs.  Blake  did  not  mention  that  she 
was  one  of  the  three  principal  authors  of  the 
book,  for  which  Mrs.  Stanton  is  chieflv  re¬ 
sponsible.  Mrs.  Avery  did  not  characterize 
it  a  bit  too  severely.  We  have  read  the  book, 
and  have  rather  assumed  that  it  was  one  of 
Mrs.  Stanton’s  jokes  without  any  serious  in- 
tenton,  and  we  presume  it  will  not  pass  be¬ 
yond  the  first  volume.  The  writers  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  Biblical  science.  Their  comments 
and  criticisms  are  founded  on  exegesis  of  the 
age  of  Scott’s  Commentary.  The  book  is  not 
one  to  be  taken  seriously,  although  we  have 
no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Blake— but  not  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
ton— thinks  so. 


The  Examiner  concludes  a  reference  to  the 
sixth  annual  report  of  President  Hill  of  the 
University  of  Rochester,  as  follows : 

President  Hill  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Anderson  to  his  successor,  indicating  the 
expectations  which  he  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  growth  of  the  institution.  He  also  con¬ 
siders  p.t  large  the  relation  of  the  University 
to  the  Baptist  denomination,  and  controverts 
the  assertion  “that  the  University  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  having  been  ‘founded  in  the  interests  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,’  should  exert  in  all 
its  class-rooms  an  infiuence  not  merely  ‘un¬ 


equivocally  Christian,’  but  ‘Christian  in  the 
sense  that  Baptists  put  upon  that  term.  ’  ”  In 
support  of  his  view  be  cites  the  words  of  John 
N.  wilder,  the  first  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  in  introducing  President  An¬ 
derson  on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration, 
said  that  he  had  been  called,  “with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  University  is  not  to  be 
the  mere  machine  of  sectarian  propagandism, 
but  a  high  toned,  well  managed  institution 
for  high  Christian  education.  ”  He  also  cites 
the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  have 
been  given  by  persons  not  connected  with  the 
Baptist  denomination.  This  report  of  the 
President  received  the  “hearty  approval  and 
endorsement”  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  We 
have  before  alluded  to  the  generous  offers 
made  by  the  city  of  Rochester  on  condition 
that  Dr.  Hill  should  withdraw  his  resignation 
as  President.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the  in¬ 
stitution,  whose  early  history  has  witnessed 
so  great  prosperity,  will  continue  no  less  to 
deserve  and  receive  the  confidence  of  all  the 
friends  of  Christian  education. 


The  Presbyterian’s  New  York  correspondent 
is  the  first  to  express  apprehensions  that  the 
Million  Dollar  Fund  may  not  be  entirely  com¬ 
pleted.  We  trust  that  this  may  not  be.  Our 
big  churches  are  slow  in  moving,  too  slow  it 
may  be,  but  they  usually  arrive : 

There  is  great  apprehension  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  that  the  Memorial  Fund  will  not  be 
raised.  Less  than  one-half  of  the  proposed 
amount  is  in  sight,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
year  is  hastening  to  its  close.  Misapprehen¬ 
sions  exist.  Retrenchment  lingeis  in  the 
house  of  God.  But  surely  the  great  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  reported  to  be  the  wealthiest 
Protestant  denomination  in  this  country,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  past  for  a  spirit  of  benevo¬ 
lence  that  matches  that  of  the  Moravians, 
will  not  fail  to  bring  the  proposed  offering  to 
the  Lord’s  Treasury.  New  York  has  done 
but  little  as  yet.  But  our  proportion  is  not 
likely  to  fail.  It  may  be  exceeded.  A  few 
cities  have  done  nobly.  Their  liberality  should 
stimulate  ours.  If  the  Church  at  large  would 
adopt  the  tenth  of  the  income  as  the  minimum 
of  giving,  the  Boards  would  report  no  debts, 
promising  fields  would  be  occupied,  and 
languishing  enterprises  put  on  their  feet.  It 
should  be  no  hard  matter  for  the  Church  in 
New  York  City  alone  to  raise  a  Million  Dollar 
Fund  to  aid  the  support  of  feeble  churches  on 
this  island,  and  to  care  for  needy  and  grow¬ 
ing  sections  which  invite  immediate  entrance. 
On  the  doing  of  it  momentous  interests  hang. 


The  Voice  touches  upon  the  latest  and  most 
astounding  of  discoveries : 

Professor  Rontjen’s  discovery  at  Wurzburg 
Unversity,  Austria,  is  something  which  the 
scientists  have  not  yet  explained.  All  that 
we  know  is  what  the  cablegrams  have  told. 
“In  contrast  with  the  ordinary  rays  of  light,” 
it  is  reported,  the  rays  of  this  light  “pene¬ 
trate  organic  matter  and  other  opaque  sub¬ 
stances  just  as  ordinary  rays  penetrate  glass.” 
The  Professor  placed  pieces  of  metal  in  a 
wooden  box,  and  then,  without  removing  the 
curtain  of  bis  camera,  photographed  the 
metals  through  the  curtain  and  the  box. 
Already,  so  the  cablegrams  run,  European  sur¬ 
geons  have  made  use  of  the  discovery  in  lo¬ 
cating  bullets  and  other  foreign  substances,  in 
the  human  body,  and  in  diagnosing  various 
diseases.  The  application  of  the  new  light  to 
metallurgy,  in  disclosing  fiaws  of  any  kind  in 
structural  iron,  it  is  thought,  will  be  of  very 
great  importance.  What  these  wonderful  rays 
may  be  nobody  as  yet  seems  to  know.  What 
are  known  as  cathode  rays  (a  cathode  is  the 
negative  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery)  will  pass 
through  some  opaque  substances,  as  was  dis¬ 
covered  about  a  year  ago,  but  not  through 
metals.  Professor  Rontjeii  calls  bis  rays  X 
rays,  because  be  doesn’t  know  what  else  to 
call  them,  but  he  advances  the  idea  that  they 
may  be  due  to  longitudinal  waves  in  the 
ether  instead  of  the  transverse  waves  of  ordi¬ 
nary  light.  Since  these  new  rays  go  through 
such  things  as  wood  and  brick,  what  is  to 
prevent  the  kodak  fiend  from  going  around  in 
the  near  future  and  taking  photographs  of 
people  in  their  houses?  What  eort  of  privacy 
can  one  secure  anyhow?  The  newspapers  are 
bad  enough  now,  but  what  will  they  not  be 
when  reinforced  by  these  X  rays?  Then  they 
will  be  spreading  before  their  readers  not  only 
the  outside  appearance  of  noted  individuals, 
but  a  photographic  reproduction  of  all  their 
“innards.”  What’s  the  world  coming  to? 
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BIBLE  STUDY  UNION  LESSON  SERIES. 

VII.— Christ,  the  Lord  op  the  Sabbath. 

Mark  ii.  23-iii.  6 ;  Matthew  xii.  1-14. 

In  the  beginning  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  in 
Galilee  He  had  healed  a  demonized  man  on 
the  Sabbath  day  (Mark  i.  21  28),  and  far  from 
giving  offence  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people  and  their  leaders,  it  had  enormously 
increased  the  popularity  of  Jesus.  People  at 
once  began  bringing  their  sick  to  him,  wait¬ 
ing  indeed  for  sunset  and  the  close  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  apparently  not  because  they  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  cure  being  wrought  on  that  day 
(for  no  one  found  fault  with  the  healing  of 
Peter’s  wife’s  mother,  which  occurred  directly 
after  the  synagogue  service),  but  because  of 
the  labor  involved  in  bringing  the  sick  to  Him. 

The  reason  for  the  change  in  public  feeling, 
which  led  to  the  Sabbath  controversy  of  this 
lesson,  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place, 
Jesus  disappointed  those  who  believed  Him  to 
be  the  Messiah,  by  not  taking  the  steps 
toward  political  freedom  which  they  expected 
of  their  Messiah.  In  the  next  place,  their 
faith  was  staggered  by  the  immensity  of 
Jesus’  claim,  that  He,  as  the  Representative 
of  God,  had  power  to  forgive  sin.  The  popu¬ 
lace  indeed  did  not  turn  away  from  him.  It 
was  the  leaders  who  were  most  deeply  affected 
by  both  these  causes.  In  Jerusalem,  where 
Jesus  performed  few  miracles,  and  where 
popular  enthusiasm  was  less  warm,  the  first 
Sabbath  miracle  did,  as  we  learned  last  Sun¬ 
day,  arouse  th«  strong  opposition  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin.  But  the  point  at  issue  at  that  time 
was  not  so  much  the  Sabbath  law  as  the  re¬ 
lation  of  Jesus  to  God,  on  which  His  right  to 
free  action  really  depended.  The  Sanhedrin 
could  not  answer  the  claim  He  made ;  as  we 
have  seen,  there  was  that  in  Jesus  which 
made  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  deny  the 
truth  of  His  teachings  about  Himself ;  but 
they  were  none  the  less  embittered  against 
Him. 

No  doubt  the  views  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhe¬ 
drin  were  communicated  to  the  authorities  in 
Galilee.  Our  lesson  shows  the  question  of  the 
authority  of  Jesus  as  coming  up  now  in  Gal¬ 
ilee,  from  the  same  point  of  departure— a  sup 
posed  breach  of  the  Sabbath  law.  Jesus  hav¬ 
ing  returned  to  Galilee,  probably  to  Caper 
naum,  was  passing  with  His  disciples  through 
a  wheat  field  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  disci¬ 
ples,  being  hungry,  broke  off  some  ears  of 
wheat,  permitted  by  Jewish  law  to  those  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  field,  and  rubbing  off  the  chaff, 
ate  the  kernels.  The  act  was  observed  by 
some  Pharisees,  who  at  once  took  Jesus  to 
task  for  permitting  a  breach  of  divine  law.- 

Hitherto  Jesus  had  given  them  no  legal 
ground  for  complaint,  for  none  of  His  acts  or 
teachings,  however  bewildering  or  disturbing, 
had  come  under  the  law.  This  did.  The  disci¬ 
ples  of  Jesus  were  guilty  of  death  if  indeed  these 
Pharisees  were  justified  in  construing  the  acts 
of  gathering  and  rubbing  as  potential  reaping 


and  threshing  (Ex.  xxxi-  15).  The  Sabbath 
was  an  institution  indescribably  precious  to 
the  Jew.  It  was  the  eternal  sign  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  (Ex.  xxxi.  13-17),  and  during  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  had  been  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
ceremonial  law  which  they  could  observe. 
It  was  not  perhaps  strange  that  they  had 
hedged  it  about  by  many  careful  safeguards, 
nor,  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  was  it 
surprising  that  these  safeguards  bad  become 
onerous  and  meaningless  observances.  It 
would  not  have  been  strange  if  the  rulers 
had  been  honestly  afraid  of  the  infiuence  of 
what  they  might  deem  laxity.  But  that  their 
remonstrance  was  not  due  to  honest,  though 
mistaken  zeal,  is  apparent  from  what  follows 
in  the  second  half  of  the  lesson. 

Still,  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  rated  the 
opposition  of  these  less  intelligent  provincial 
critics  as  less  perverse  than  that  He  bad  re¬ 
cently  met  at  the  hands  of  the  learned  and 
cosmopolitan  Jerusalem  Pharisees.  With  the 
latter  (lesson  for  last  Sunday)  He  does  not 
discuss  the  Sabbath  question  at  all,  but  takes 
the  high  ground  that  His  actions  are  justified 
by  reason  of  His  special  relations  to  God. 
Here  He  carefully  expounds  the  Sabbath  law, 
justifying  the  conduct  of  His  disciples  by 
showing  that,  properly  understood,  it  had  not 
been  broken  by  them.  The  difference  in  the 
two  lines  of  argument  becomes  doubly  strik¬ 
ing  when  we  appreciate  the  difference  in  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  important  matter  here,  considering  the 
intellectual  and  moral  status  of  His  heaters, 
was  not  to  justify  Himself,  but  to  explain  the 
true  character  of  the  Sabbath. 

He  began,  not  by  argument,  but  by  illustra¬ 
tion— an  appeal  to  their  own  history.  Neces¬ 
sity  had  justified  David  in  an  act  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been  sacrilegious,  eating  the 
consecrated  bread  of  the  temple.  There  was, 
then,  a  higher  law  than  the  law  of  ceremonial, 
however  authoritative  that  might  be— the  law 
of  necessity.  A  second  illustration  was  drawn 
from  the  very  service  of  God  (Matt.  xii.  5). 
The  priests  in  the  temple  worked  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  seven  times  as  hard,  indeed,  as  on  other 
days,  as  the  sacrifices  were  sever  times  as 
many.  There  was  then  another  law— that  of 
religion,  higher  than  the  law  of  ceremonial 
(Num.  xxviii.  9).  A  third  illustration  was 
drawn  from  the  prophets ;  God  values  mercy 
before  sacrifice  (Hos.  vi.  6),  the  law  of 
humanity  was  before  the  law  of  ceremonial. 
And  having  thus  led  them  to  see  that  cere¬ 
monial  law  was  not  by  any  means  the  most 
sacred  law.  He  finally  announced  that  He  was 
Himself  superior  to  even  the  sacred  Sabbath, 
not,  as  He  had  told  the  Jerusalem  Jews,  be¬ 
cause  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  but  because  He 
was  Son  of  man. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  into  the 
meaning  of  these  teachings  of  Jesus.  Their 
first  object  was  to  set  right  a  very  mistaken 
notion  of  these  Pharisees,  a  notion  shared. at 
the  present  day  and  all  through  the  history 
of  man  by  a  large  number  of  religious  people 
— that  acts  of  worship,  religious  services,  are 
somehow  for  the  benefit  of  God.  Not  many  of 
them  have  put  it  to  themselves  in  words  so 
bald  as  these,  most  of  them  would  repudiate 
the  imputation  when  so  put  into  words.  But 
they  do  not  see  that  in  fact  God  has  merci¬ 
fully  ordained  all  these  things.  Sabbaths, 
ordinances,  worship,  for  the  good  of  man,  and 
not  at  all  for  His  own  good.  There  is  no  in¬ 
herent  superiority  of  the  Sabbath  over  other 
days,  it  profits  God  nothing  that  man  should 
cease  from  work.  But  the  value  to  man  of  a 
day  of  cessation  from  toil,  when  he  may  drop 
the  muck  rake  and  look  up,  when  in  repose  of 
body  his  soul  may  find  her  wings— the  benefit 
to  him  is  so  great  that  only  a  stem  necessity 
an  obvious  duty,  a  strong  appeal  of  mercy. 


can  justify  him  in  treating  it  like  other  days. 
All  ordinances  are  aids  to  man’s  higher  life ; 
the  Sabbath,  like  the  rest  of  them,  was  made 
for  man  (Mark  ii.  27).  And  it  was  precisely 
because  the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man 
(“therefore”,  vs.  28),  that  He  who  was  Son  of 
man,  the  ideal  man,  was  its  Lord. 

This  teaching,  while  it  identifies  our  Lord 
with  humanity  in  all  human  interests,  does 
not  make  Him  precisely  like  other  men;  on 
the  contrary,  it  sets  Him  over  other  men.  He 
is  Lord  of  that  whose  purpose  is  for  men.  The 
purpose  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  well  being  of 
men,  but  not  the  well  being  of  Jesus.  As  Son 
of  man  He  stands  aloof  from  it,  superior  to 
its  law,  whatever  that  may  be.  Lord  of  it 
only  by  that  perfect  conformity  to  law  which 
makes  Him  an  unerring  Judge  of  its  meaning 
and  authority. 

Yet  neither  did  He  abrogate  the  Sabbath  or 
think  lightly  of  its  claims.  It  would  be  no 
honor  to  be  Lord  over  a  thing  of  naught.  Had 
it  not  been  a  sacred  and  inviolable  institution 
He  would  not  have  claimed  to  be  its  Lord. 
He  maintains  its  authority,  maintains  its  pre¬ 
eminence  and  importance  in  human  life,  and 
just  because  it  is  so  precious  and  important 
He  will  interpret  it  and  show  what  the  spirit 
of  it  actually  is. 

He  did  not  convince  His  bearers,  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  He  only  silenced  them — an  offence  they 
found  it  very  bard  to  forgive.  So  they  watched 
for  an  opportunity  to  catch  Him  in  some 
breach  of  the  law,  and  the  opportunity  soon 
came.  Perhaps  the  next  Sabbath  (Luke  vi. 
6)  they  saw  a  man  in  the  synagogue  who  bad 
a  withered  hand.  He  was  in  no  danger  of  his 
life,  as  the  demoniac  (iv.  38-35),  and  Peter’s 
wife’s  mother  (vss.  38,  89)  might  possibly  have 
been  construed  to  be,  in  which  case  healing 
would  have  been  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
This  man  was  well  but  for  his  chronic  dis¬ 
ability.  But  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tbe  Sabbath  made  it  probable  that  He 
would  heal  him,  and  so  open  tbe  door  to  an 
accusation.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  they 
never  doubted  tbe  potcer  of  Jesus  to  heal. 

Jesus  knew  that  they  were  watching  Him ; 
it  grieved  Him  that  instead  of  rejoicing  in 
tbe  possible  cure  of  an  afflicted  man  they  were 
watching  fpr  an  opportunity  against  Him. 
So  now  He  puts  tbe  matter  to  them  on  ethical 
grounds.  Which  is  lawful — to  save  life  or  to 
kill,  on  the  Sabbath  day?  He  brings  it  home 
to  their  experience.  They  would  perform  an 
act  of  mercy  to  a  sheep  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
How  much  better  is  a  man  than  a  sheep  I 

But  having  reduced  them  to  silence  He  did 
not  proceed  to  show  Himself  Lord  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  by  breaking  its  l&w ;  He  healed  the  man 
without  the  slightest  transgression  of  the 
most  minute  ceremonial  precept.  A  simple 
appeal  to  the  faith  of  the  man,  a  command 
to  do  that  which  but  for  faith  was  impos¬ 
sible,  and  the  man  was  cured.  “Stretch  forth 
thy  hand !” — that  dead,  powerless  hand.  The 
man  believed  that  Jesus  could  heal  it ;  and  it 
was  healed  so  that  be  could  obey. 

The  Pharisees  were  again  silenced,  but  not 
made  more  sympathetic  for  that.  Rather  than 
accept  such  a  Messiah  as  this  they  would 
make  friends  with  their  bitter  foes,  the  party 
of  Herod’s  sons,  and  consult  with  them  bow 
Jesus  could  be  destroyed.  His  influence  par¬ 
alyzed. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES. 

The  Great  Helper. 

Luke  vii.  2-16. 

Golden  Text.— They  glorified  God,  saying. 
That  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us. — 
Luke  vii.  16. 

The  time  of  this  lesson  is  considerably  after 
that  of  the  Bible  Study  Union  lesson  for  to- 
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day.  Jesus  has  ordained  the  Twelve  and  has 
preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Return¬ 
ing  to  Capdtnaum  after  this  discourse.  He  is 
met  by  a  deputation  of  elders  asking  Him  to 
heal  the  servant  of  a  Roman  centurion  who 
lay  seriously  ill,  urging  as  the  reason  that 
this  Roman  soldier  was  a  friend  of  the  Jews, 
a  believer  in  God,  having  built  a  synagogue 
for  His  worship. 

The  two  accounts  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
■how  several  points  of  difference.  In  Mat¬ 
thew  it  is  the  centurion  himself  who  comes 
to  Jesus,  and  his  remarkable  address,  ad¬ 
ducing  his  own  authority  over  his  soldiers  as 
hii  reason  for  feeling  sure  that  Jesus  bad  like 
authority  over  disease  and  death,  and  had  but 
to  speak  the  word,  at  however  great  a  dis¬ 
tance,  to  be  obeyed,  was  spoken  to  Jesus 
Himself,  whereas  in  our  lesson  passage  it  is  a 
message  sent  by  him  to  Jesus.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  strain  the  meaning  of  words  to 
force  an  agreement  where  theie  is  obvious 
disagreement.  The  important  matter  is  not 
that  we  should  know  the  details  of  the  event, 
but  that  we  should  understand  its  meaning. 
Whether  the  centurion  came  to  Jesus  in  person 
or  by  proxy,  his  spirit  is  the  same — a  spirit  of 
humility  very  remarkable  in  an  officer  of  the 
Roman  army,  and  of  unquestioning  faith. 
Perhaps  be  had  beard  of  the  healing  of  the 
nobleman’s  eon  (John  iv.  46  53)  by  Jesus  when 
at  a  distance ;  he  probably  bad  :  but  bis  faith  is 
shown  not  nearly  so  much  in  his  belief  that 
Jesus  could  do  such  a  thing,  as  in  his  confi¬ 
dence  that  He  toould  do  it  for  him— an  alien 
and  a  representative  of  Rome.  He  understood 
the  character  of  Jesus  better  than  most  of 
those  who  appealed  to  Him,  and  he  bad  his 
reward. 

Not  long  after  this  Jesus  set  out  on  apreacb- 
ng  tour,  accompanied  by  His  disciples.  They 

ame  to  a  city  called  Nain,  “the  lovely,”  on 

hill  some  distance  south  of  Cana.  A  funeral 
was  on  its  way  to  the  graveyard  as  He  ap¬ 
proached  the  city  gate.  A  large  number  of 
friends  were  showing  their  sympathy  with 
a  widow  who  had  lost  her  only  son. 

Thus  there  were  many  witnesses  to  the  act 
of  Jesus  in  raising  this  dead  boy  to  life.  This 
is  what  Jesus  did  by  a  mere  word  of  com¬ 
mand. 

The  result  of  so  astounding  an  act  was  great 
rejoicing,  great  fear  and  awe.  But  men  were 
beginning  to  be  bewildered  as  to  Jesus  now — 
so  different  was  not  only  His  work,  but  His 
reception  by  the  rulers,  from  what  they  ex¬ 
pected  of  the  Messiah.  That  a  Great  Prophet 
was  there,  they  knew ;  that  God  bad  visited 
His  people  they  were  very  sure ;  but  none  of 
them  had  faith  and  courage  to  see  that  Jesus 
must  be  the  Messiah  of  Israel. 


ONE  OF  THE  FOUNDEBS  OF  THE  SABBATH 
COMMITTEE. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  Sabbath 
Committee  desire  to  pay  their  sincere  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their  late  honored 
associate,  Mr.  William  A.  Booth,  who  recently 
passed  from  earth  at  the  advanced  age  of 
fourscore  years  and  ten.  Mr.  Booth  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Committee.  By  his  wise 
counsels  and  faithful  services  be  contributed 
largely  to  the  success  which  marked  the 
efforts  of  the  Committee  from  the  beginning. 
He  was  clear  and  firm  in  bis  con'viotions,  yet 
ever  courteous  in  the  expression  of  them. 
While  for  a  number  of  years  past  his  absence 
from  the  city  and  the  infirmities  of  age  have 
prevented  his  taking  an  active  part  in  its 
work,  his  interest  in  the  Committee  and  in 
the  cause  which  it  represents  continued  until 
the  end.  His  earthly  life  closed  serenely  as 
he  fell  on  sleep  and  entered  into  the  rest  of 
the  people  of  God. 

Jan.  21.  1866. 
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By  the  Bev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 

The  Presbyterian  Church. 

Feb.  10.  Its  heroes.  Hebrews  11 :  :B-40. 

11.  Its  martyrs.  Acts  7  :  54  60. 

12.  Its  saints.  Romans  1:7:  1  Corinthians  1 : 2;  2 

Corinthians  1 : 1;  Kpbestans  1 : 1,  etc. 

13.  Its  missionaries.  Acts  8: 1-8. 

14.  Its  triumphs.  Revelation  5:9-14. 

15.  Its  needs.  Nehemiab  10 ;  32-38. 

16.  Topic- Loyalty  to  our  Church.  Psalm  84: 1-12. 

(A  review  of  the  history  of  your  own  denomi¬ 
nation  sutfgested,  to  be  led  by  your  pastor.) 

This  psalm  is  written  by  one  who  is  away 
from  home  and  deprived  of  church  privileges, 
and  may  well  have  been  wiitten  by  David  in 
bis  wanderings.  Its  sentiment  is  in  keeping 
with  the  close  of  the  Twenty -third  Psalm : 
“I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for¬ 
ever.”  The  last  verse  may  be  taken  for  its 
key,  “Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in 
Thee.  ”  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  sincere  de¬ 
votion,  such  as  would  characterize  an  habitual 
worshipper  in  the  courts  of  the  Lord.  The 
dwelling  of  Jehovah,  who  is  God  of  hosts,  is 
very  dear  to  him,  and  be  longs  and  faints  to 
meet  God  there.  He  envies  the  very  swallows 
who  have  their  nest  there.  They  are  blessed 
who  dwell  there,  engaged  in  praise,  finding 
strength  in  their  service.  The  pilgrims  on 
their  way  are  sustained,  and  the  vale  of  weep¬ 
ing  becomes  a  place  of  springs  of  water,  until 
they  appear  before  God.  He  prays  to  be 
brought  again  that  he  may  enjoy  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  God’s  bouse,  seeing  the  God  of  the 
ordinances  through  them,  and  would  have 
Him  look  upon  him  and  preserve  him.  A 
day  in  His  house  is  better  than  a  thousand 
days  of  pleasure.  He  would  rather  have  the 
lowliest  office  in  His  house  than  a  dwelling 
in  palaces.  It  is  the  house  of  God  and  the 
gate  of  heaven.  God  will  bless  him  and  with¬ 
hold  nothing.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
habitual  and  intimate  communion  with  God, 
which  finds  its  chief  joy  in  the  worship  of 
His  sanctuary.  No  psalm  is  used  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  this  in  the  worship  of  the  Lord’s 
bouse.  It  finds  a  response  in  the  heart  of 
every  true  worshipper. 

We  are  to  make  this  psalm  the  basis  of  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  history  of  our  own  denomination. 
To  us  our  own  place  of  worship  is  the  house 
of  God,  and  there  we  worship  as  we  do  not 
elsewhere,  being  at  home.  Yet  in  spirit  we 
forget  all  denominationalism  and  worship  as 
a  part  of  the  Church  universal.  Paul  would 
have  others  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ. 
So  our  Church  is  worthy  of  praise  only  as  she 
exalts  and  serves  Christ.  And  it  is  because 
she  has  done  this  in  her  history,  that  we  feel 
like  saying  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  “Walk 
about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her ;  tell  the 
towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks, 
consider  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to 
the  generation  following.  For  this  God  is  our 
God,  forever  and  ever,  and  He  will  be  our 
guide  even  unto  death.”  It  may  be,  if  we 
knew  more  of  our  history,  we  should  love  her 
more  and  serve  God  better  in  her  communion. 
It  is  what  she  is  to  day,  and  the  work  she  is 
doing  for  Christ  in  the  world,  that  give  in¬ 
terest  to  her  origin  and  history  and  make  it 
important  that  we  should  be  familiar  with  it. 

Presbyterianism  has  been  one  of  the  mighty 
forces  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  in  blessing  mankind,  and  as  such 
she  still  has  a  distinct  mission.  Her  organ¬ 
ization  is  representative,  not  hierarchical. 
The  Church  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  believers,  called  out  from  the 
world  and  called  together  for  Christian  pur¬ 
poses.  As  the  numbers  increase,  there  must 
be  more  perfect  organization,  and  like  an 
army,  the  Church  divides  into  regiments  and 


brigades  and  divisions,  all  under  one  Captain 
of  Salvation. 

The  word  “Presbyterian”  indicates  that 
characteristic  for  which  the  Church  is  named, 
and  is  derived  from  the  Greek  presbuteros, 
translated  either  presbyter,  or,  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  elder  and  bishop,  going  back  for 
its  origin  to  the  elder  in  the  Jewish  Church. 
The  name  is  therefore  derived  from  the  mode 
of  government  of  the  Church. 

In  Protestant,  or  Reformed  Churches  there 
are  three  classes,  one  of  which  governs  by 
bishops,  as  the  Episcopal ;  another  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  directly,  as  the  Congregational,  and  the 
third  by  the  elders  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  as  the  Presbyterian,  which  embraces  the 
Reformed  churches  of  France,  Holland,  Hun¬ 
gary, Germany, Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  and 
the  Presbyterian  churches  of  England  and  the 
United  States.  In  our  Church,  the  ruling 
power  is  committed  to  the  Session,  composed 
of  the  minister  as  moderator,  and  the  ruling 
elders  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  represen¬ 
tatives.  Several  churches  in  a  convenient 
locality  form  a  Presbytery,  composed  of  pas¬ 
tors  and  an  elder  from  each  church.  The 
Presbyteries  in  a  State  combine  to  form  a 
Synod,  composed  of  pastors  and  an  elder  from 
each  church,  or  of  delegates  of  ministers  and 
elders  elected  by  the  Presbyteries.  Higher 
still,  and  the  court  of  last  appeal,  is  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  consisting  of  delegates,  cleri¬ 
cal  and  lay,  in  equal  numbers  from  the  Pres¬ 
byteries. 

But  while  stress  is  laid  on  its  name  or  its 
form  of  government,  these  are  by  no  means  the 
most  important  parts  of  its  organization.  Its 
doctrine  is  moie  significant  than  its  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  its  combination  of  doctrine  and 
polity  it  finds  its  power.  In  both  it  claims  to 
follow  the  Word  of  God  and  the  pattern  of  the 
Jewish  and  New  Testament  churches. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  either  the 
Pope  sought  to  lord  it  over  the  State,  or  the 
State  over  the  church,  and  questions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  largely  controlled  matters  of  doctrine 
and  discipline,  for  which  names  were  given  to 
churches  because  of  reformers  in  doctrine  or 
modes  of  government.  Presbyterian,  or  rep¬ 
resentative  government,  was  opposed  to  kingly 
rule,  and  it  was  here  in  the  Church  that  Re¬ 
publican  or  Democratio  government  had  its 
rise.  As  to  its  doctrine,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  Calvinistic,  or  Augustinian,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  Paulinian,  in  harmony  with  most  of  the 
Reformed  Churches. 

John  Calvin,  born  in  France,  1509,  was  a 
young  man  of  wonderful  promise,  and  was  led 
by  the  reading  of  the  Bible  to  see  and  re 
nounce  the  errors  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  be  wrote 
his  “Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,” 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  He  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  where  he  was  a  leading 
spirit  in  reforming  laws,  customs,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  as  religion.  He  lectured  on 
theology  and  wrote  commentaries  and  also  a 
liturgy  for  the  Church,  and  died  in  1564. 

The  distinctive  points  in  the  Calvinistic 
system  are  Divine  Sovereignty  as  its  central 
truth.  Original  Sin  and  Depravity,  Salvation 
by  Grace,  Predestination,  and  the  Persever¬ 
ance  of  the  Saints.  This  system  has  come 
down  to  us,  somewhat  modified,  in  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith,  which,  with  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisn?s  and  Form  of 
Government  and  Directory  for  Worship  form 
the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  These  were  formulated  by 
the  Westminster  Assembly  which  met  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  by  order  of  Parliament  from 
July  1,  1643,  to  February  2,  1648,  and  were 
adopted  by  Parliament.  They  had  for  their 
guidance  not  only  the  works  of  Calvin,  but  a 
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former  ConfesBiona  of  Faith  and  the  works  of 
the  Reformers  and  the  Scottish  Confession  by 
John  Knox  and  others,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  And  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  Confession  contains 
the  good  of  all  these,  and  is  best  of  all.  It 
was  made  at  the  culmination  of  an  age  of  dis- 
oussion  on  these  subjects,  when  the  Church 
was  almost  wholly  engaged  in  settling  her  doc¬ 
trine,  and  by  men  skilled  in  this  kind  of  work 
as  men  may  not  expect  to  be  in  other  ages  of 
the  Church.  Some  of  its  statements  are 
marvels  of  compactness  and  fullness,  such  as 
that  on  the  character  of  Ood  in  the  Confes¬ 
sion,  and  the  answer  to  What  is  Ood?  in  the 
Catechism.  One  may  see  at  a  glance  at  its 
topics  the  great  scope  and  fullness  of  this 
Confession. 

The  Shorter  Catechism  has  never  been 
equalled  in  catechism-making,  and  from  it 
one  may  know  what  Presbyterians  believe, 
and  it  should  be  taught  to  every  child  of  the 
Church.  The  other  parts  of  the  book  set 
forth  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Government, 
and  the  mode  of  worship,  which  avoids  ritual¬ 
ism  and  formalism  on  one  side,  and  baldness 
on  the  other.  Presbyterianism  exalts  God  in 
its  doctrine  as  sovereign,  preserves  freedom 
and  equality  and  justice  in  its  government, 
and  conducts  worship  decently  and  in  order. 
Let  us  not,  however,  praise  ourselves,  hut  see 
what  others  say  of  us. 

Concerning  the  Westminster  Confession, 
Spurgeon  writes:  “It  has  never  been  ex¬ 
celled”;  and  be  adds :  “With  its  seriousness 
and  purity  the  doctrine  of  our  forefathers  still 
leavens  religious  society,  and  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  if  there  be  not  ere  long  a  sickening 
of  men’s  minds  of  the  modern  sillabubs  and 
a  return  to  the  substantial  meat  of  the  good 
old  times.” 

Of  its  polity,  Mr.  Gladstone  wites:  “It  has 
given  Presbyterians  advantages  which  in  civil 
order  belong  to  local  self  government,  and 
representative  institutions — orderly  habits  of 
mind,  respect  for  adversaries,  and  some  of  the 
elements  of  judicial  temper;  the  development 
of  a  genuine  individuality,  together  with  the 
discouragement  of  mere  arbitrary  will  and  of 
all  eccentric  tendency ;  the  sense  of  a  com¬ 
mon  life,  the  disposition  energetically  to  de¬ 
fend  it ;  the  love  of  law  combined  with  the 
love  of  freedom ;  last,  not  least,  the  habit  of 
using  the  faculty  of  speech  with  a  direct  and 
immediate  view  to  persuasion.” 

Of  its  influence  in  Scotland  the  Edin- 
borough  Review  says:  “We  are  persuaded  that 
much  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Presbyterian 
Form  of  Church  Government,  especially  taken 
in  connection  with  the  Calvinistic  Creed. 
The  working  of  that  Form  of  Government  has 
accustomed  Scotsmen  of  every  rank  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  duty  and  a  right  to  exercise  their 
judgment  on  questions  involving  the  most  im¬ 
portant  subjects  of  human  thought.  The  Pres¬ 
byterian  polity  has  tended  to  foster  that  lib¬ 
erality  of  opinion  in  secular  politics  which 
prevails  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
in  Scotland.  Such  must  of  necessity  be  the 
influence  of  a  church  strictly  democratic  in 
ts  constitution,  recognizing  within  itself  no 
distinction  of  persons,  no  grades  of  rank  or 
office.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Curry,  an  able  and 
fair-minded  divine  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
has  written  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
that  it  is  “the  clearest  and  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  embodiment  of  nearly  all  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Gospel”.  “We  concede  to  the 
Calvinistic  churches  the  honor  of  having  all 
along  directed  the  beet  thinking  of  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

At  a  public  meeting  in  London  James  Rus¬ 


sell  Lowell  said  in  rebuke  of  disparaging  re 
marks  upon  Calvinism:  “Its  doctrines  have 
produced  some  of  the  strongest  and  noblest 
characters  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  very 
fibre  and  substance  of  which  commonwealths 
are  made.  Look  at  Coligny,  for  instance. 
Nay,  the  political  and  intellectual  freedom  we 
enjoy  springs  as  truly,  perhaps,  from  the  loins 
of  Calvin  as  from  anywhere  else.” 

And  the  historian  Froude :  “When  all  else  has 
failed,  when  patriotism  has  covered  its  face 
and  human  courage  has  broken  down ;  when 
intellect  has  yielded  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh, 
content  to  philosophize  in  the  closet  and 
abroad  worship  with  the  vulgar;  when  emo¬ 
tion  and  sentiment  and  tender  imaginative 
piety  have  become  the  handmaids  of  supersti- 
ton  and  have  dreamt  themselves  into  forgetful¬ 
ness  that  there  was  any  difference  between 
lies  and  truth,  the  severe  form  of  belief 
called  Calvinism  has  borne  ever  an  inflexible 
front  to  illusion  and  mendacity,  and  has  pre¬ 
ferred  rather  to  be  ground  to  powder  like  flint 
than  to  bend  before  violence  or  melt  under 
enervating  temptation.” 

Professor  Ranke,  the  great  German  his¬ 
torian,  himself  no  Calvinist,  said:  “We  may 
consider  Calvin  as  the  founder  of  the  Free 
States  of  North  America.  It  was  his  doctrine 
which  shaped  the  men  who  left  home  and 
country  in  order  to  preserve  their  religious 
freedom  in  the  wilds  of  America.”  Bancroft 
also  writes  to  the  same  effect. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  put 
emphasis  on  an  open  Bible  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  an  educated  ministry  and 
missions.  And  while  it  has  a  high  standard 
for  its  ministry  and  eldership,  it  has  at  the 
same  time  been  most  liberal  in  its  reception 
of  members,  requiring  only  evidence  of  con¬ 
version. 

It  is  no  small  privilege  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  serve  God  in  her 
communion.  It  gives  fullest  and  freest  scope 
for  the  highest  power,  and  the  most  devoted 
consecration. 
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AN  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THE  CHAPEL  HOUSE. 

Do  you  suppose  that  any  one  thing  in  this 
world  gives  so  much  pleasure  as  music?  I  am 
sure  not,  for  the  man  with  no  love  for  music 
in  his  soul  is  almost  a  monstrosity,  and  some¬ 
where  in  the  scale  between  Wagner  and  “The 
Bowery”  are  to  be  found  the  very  melodies  to 
satisfy  each  one  of  us.  What  to  one  man  is  a 
jumble  of  discordant  sounds,  to  another  may 
be  exquisite  harmony,  and  this  man  has  no 
right  to  call  simple  airs  “no  music,”  just  be¬ 
cause  they  seem  trivial  to  his  highly  trained 
ear.  It  is  all  “music”  to  somebody,  and  the 
only  thing  to  be  decided  in  giving  a  conceit 
is  whether  you  have  a  Wagner  or  a  Bowery 
audience. 

Last  Monday  evening  some  young  people 
from  Brooklyn  who  have  this  happy  faculty 
of  adapting  themselves  to  their  audience, 
came  to  the  Chapter  House  and  gave  a  de¬ 
lightful  entertainment.  It  was  more  than  a 
concert,  for  there  were  three  recitations, 
which  made  a  pleasant  variety  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  applause.  As  the  perform¬ 
ers  had  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  boys  en¬ 
joy  themselves,  the  Boys’  Club  was  invited  to 
be  present.  They  occupied  the  two  front 
rows.  Then  came  the  members  of  the  Girls’ 


Club,  and  behind  them  what  some  one  called 
“odds  and  ends,”  people  who  belonged  to  no 
special  club  or  class,  but  who  were  known  at 
the  Chapter  House.  One  woman  brought 
three  little  children,  and  then  there  were  a 
few  boys,  who  having  scented  a  show  from 
afar,  were  hanging  about  the  door  long  be¬ 
fore  the  more  fashionable  invited  guests  began 
to  appear.  Indeed,  it  was  the  very  lateness  of 
their  arrival  which  gained  the  boys  admis¬ 
sion.  Those  in  charge  thought  there  were  to 
be  some  empty  chairs,  and  it  would  be  a  pity 
to  shut  them  out.  At  last,  however,  all  were 
there — ninety-four  in  all— and  that  means  the 
rooms  were  quite  full  enough. 

There  is  no  doubi*  that  the  boys  enjoyed 
themselves  in  a  way  to  satisfy  the  most  exact¬ 
ing  among  their  entertainers.  One  of  them, 
a  young  man,  sat  near  the  boys,  and  from 
time  to  time  exchanged  some  pleasantry  with 
them.  When  he  rose  to  play  a  cornet  solo, 
they  felt  that  they  knew  him  intimately,  and 
began  to  encourage  him  in  their  own  peculiar 
style.  Now  when  one  is  playing  the  cornet 
there  is  no  breath  to  spare  for  laughing,  and 
the  young  man  deserves  great  credit  for  hav¬ 
ing  successfully  finished  his  solo  and  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  remarks  of  his  friends  in  the  kindly 
spirit  in  which  they  were  meant. 

An  orchestra  of  four  instruments  and  the 
piano  was  the  great  feature  of  the  evening. 
Most  of  the  selections  were  arrangements  of 
popular  songs,  and  here  the  boys  were  at 
home.  They  began  to  sing.  The  authorities 
thought  that  out  of  deference  to  the  musi¬ 
cians,  they  should  be  stopped,  if  possible,  but 
the  kind  friends,  who  were  in  perfect  sym¬ 
pathy  with  their  audience,  said:  “Let  them 
sing ;  we  like  it.  ”  And  it  is  a  wonder  there  is 
still  a  roof  on  77  Madison  Street.  Yes,  with’- 
out  doubt  the  boys  enjoyed  themselves.  The 
girls  had  a  good  time  in  a  different  way.  The 
singing  seemed  to  appeal  more  to  them,  and 
certainly  it  was  so  good  no  one  could  help  en¬ 
joying  it.  There  were  duets  by  two  young 
ladies,  and  bass  and  alto  solos,  charmingly 
rendered  by  good  voices.  We  want  to  ex¬ 
press  our  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  young 
people  who  gave  us  all  so  much  pleasure,  and 
we  hope  they  will  come  again  soon. 

We  acknowledge:  $1  from  M.  E.  S,.  Boon- 
ton,  N.  J.  ;  2  garments  from  A.  £.  P. ,  185 
Lefferts  Street,  Brooklyn. 


A  JUDICIAL  BLOW  AT  JOBBERY. 

Judge  Gary  of  Chicago,  the  same  who  be¬ 
came  famous  throughout  the  country  several 
years  ago  as  the  presiding  judge  at  the  trial 
of  the  anarchists,  struck  a  sledge-hammer 
blow  the  other  day  at  a  form  of  local  corrup¬ 
tion  that  has  hitherto  flourished  without 
practical  check  in  the  Western  metropolis. 
The  Judge  is  now  on  the  Bench  of  the  Appel¬ 
late  Court,  and  a  case  came  before  him  ip 
which  a  firm  of  “promoters,”  otherwise  peti¬ 
tion- shovers  or  lobyists,  sued  a  paving  com¬ 
pany  for  a  balance  claimed  to  be  due  them 
for  securing  a  certain  contract.  The  jury 
in  the  lower  court  had  awarded  quite  a  large 
sum,  but  on  the  appeal  Judge  Gary  dismissed 
the  case  with  the  following  curt  remark  :  “The 
contract  sued  upon  we  regard  as  calculated 
on  its  execution  to  lead  to  attempts  to  corrupt 
the  officers  of  the  city  government,  and  is 
therefore  void,” 

No  wonder  the  decision  was  received  with 
consternation  by  the  “interested  parties”  at 
the  City  Hall  and  elsewhere  I  When  the  city 
government  allows  the  schemes  of  “promoters” 
and  contractors  to  go  through  for  wholesale 
pavement  or  repavement  of  streets,  what 
remedy  has  the  unfortunate  taxpayer?  It 
was  well  the  court  had  a  chance  to  exercise 
its  power  against  this  sort  of  jobbery.  It 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  it  proves 
that  the  Chicago  Civic  Federation  still  has 
plenty  of  work  to  do  in  the  use  of  municipal 
reform.— Buffalo  Commercial.  _ _ 
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COUNTEB-THOUGHTS. 

**  What  is  the  little  one  thinkinK  about  ? 

Very  wonderful  thiuKS,  no  doubt.” 

What  are  the  old  folks  thinking  about  ? 

Very  wonderful  things,  no  doubt. 

A  thought  like  this  filled  the  baby's  head 
A  wonderful  baby  and  very  well  read). 

He  gazed  at  grandpa,  and  grandma  too. 

And  mirrored  the  pair  in  his  eyes  of  blue. 

As  side  by  side  they  sat  there  rocking— 

He  with  his  pipe  and  she  with  her  stocking. 

And  the  baby  wondered,  as  well  he  might. 

Why  old  folks  always  were  happy  and  bright; 
And  he  said  in  his  heart. 

With  a  blithe  little  start. 

That  showed  how  gladly  he’d  act  his  part: 

“  I’ll  find  some  baby,  as  soon  as  I  can. 

To  stay  with  me  till  I’m  grown  an  old  man; 
And,  side  by  side,  we'U  sit  there  rocking— 

I  with  my  pipe  and  she  with  her  stocking.” 

—Mary  Mapes  Dodge  in  Century. 


THE  LAW  OF  EIXDNESS. 

“  Jn  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindess.” — Prov¬ 
erbs  xxxi.  26. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Elinor,”  spoke 
Janet  McNaugbton. 

“Yes,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts,”  added 
three  girlish  voices  in  chorus. 

“I  was  thinking  of  that  little  Hester  Waters 
at  Mrs.  Brown’s  last  summer.  What  a  patient 
girl  she  was  when  we  girls  must  have  vexed 
and  tried  her  so  often  i” 

The  five  girls— dearest  friends  to  each  other 
-were  sitting  in  Elinor  Treadwell’s  pretty 
room.  They  had  met  together  after  school 
hours  te  ”  brush  up”  for  examination  week. 
Lessons  having  been  declared  off  for  the  rest 
of  the  afternoon  they  had  settled  down  in  a 
sort  of  thoughtful  mood,  rather  unusual  for 
“the  Jolly  Five.”  as  Elinor’s  and  Janet’s 
elder  brothers  called  them. 

“Yes,  wasn’t  she  a  model  of  patience, 
though?”  said  Alice  Huntington.  “How  she 
ran  up-stairs  and  down  to  find  our  missing 
rubbers,  or  handkerchiefs,  or  other  articles 
that  had  such  a  persistent  way  of  getting  out 
of  sight  when  we  needed  them  most.” 

“And  yet  I  never  saw  a  frown  on  her  face 
or  heard  a  hasty  word  from  her  lips.  And 
what  a  life  she  led  all  that  summer!  Such  a 
lot  of  dishes  to  wash,  such  quantities  of  ber¬ 
ries  and  peas  and  things  to  pick  in  the 
hot  sun !”  and  Elinor  leaned  her  head  upon 
her  hand,  and  her  face  had  a  sad  expression 
upon  it  as  she  added:”  “Girls,  how  much 
easier  and  happier  we  might  have  made  that 
girl  last  summer  if  we  had  only  been  more 
thoughtful !” 

“It  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance,  in¬ 
deed,  that  we  five  girls  could  all  be  together 
in  one  house  and  have  that  glorious  outing 
during  the  summer  vacation,"  said  Clara 
Greenlee.  “We  were  so  happy  ourselves  that 
we  did  not  think  of  how  weary  Hester  must 
have  been  waiting  on  us,  and  how  many 
times  when  she  was  hard  at  work  she  must 
have  thought,  with  Glory  McQuirk,  what  a 
good  time  we  had  and  she  not  in  it.” 

“I  don’t  know  why  I  have  been  thinking 
of  Hester  so  often  of  late,”  rejoined  Elinor, 
“but  whenever  I  think  of  her,  my  conscience 
troubles  me,  and  her  sweet,  patient,  kind 
ways  are  a  reproach  to  my  hasty  speech. 
Girls,  ‘our  wits  have  been  wool-gathering,’ 
why  didn’t  we  think  of  her  at  holiday  time 
and  send  her  a  box?” 

“Yes,  why  didn’t  we?”  exclaimed  the  girls 
in  chorus.  “Why  didn’t  we?  That  is  the 
question.  ” 

“Better  late  than  never,”  spoke  up  Janet. 
“Let  us  send  her  a  box  now  so  that  she  will 
know  that  we  remember  her  faithful  service 


and  kindness  to  us  many  times  when  we  must 
have  been  very  provoking.  ” 

The  five  girls  immediately  began  putting  on 
their  wraps,  for  the  street  lamps  were  being 
lighted,  it  was  growing  dark.  Before  parting 
they  promised  to  meet  at  Elinor’s  room  next 
day  to  pack  a  box  for  Hester  Waters. 

A  week  from  that  day,  in  a  small  house  on 
the  mountain  road,  a  young  girl  sat  at  a  win¬ 
dow  facing  the  snow-covered  by-way.  She 
had  been  a  “shut-in”  for  weeks.  “Over¬ 
work,”  thn  physician  said.  “Too  hard  a  place 
for  so  young  a  girl,  Mrs.  Brown’s  had  been, 
with  all  her  summer  boarders.” 

She  had  begun  to  get  stronger,  and  her 
mother  had  resumed  her  place  at  the  mill 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Hester  had 
been  alone  all  day,  and  naturally  was  very 
busy  with  her  thoughts.  She  wondered  ^if 
the  young  ladies  who  were  at  Mrs.  Brown’s 
during  the  summer  ever  thought  of  her. 
Probably  they  did  not.  What  good  times  they 
always  had !  How  nice  it  must  be  to  have 
pretty  clothes  to  wear  and  an  opportunity  to 
learn  everything  and  go  everywhere!  If  her 
mother  only  had  the  money  those  girls’ 
mothers  had,  she  would  not  have  to  work  so 
hard  at  the  mill,  and  take  the  walk  to  and 
from  which  was  such  a  long  one  through  the 
cold  winter  nights  and  mornings.  But  what 
troubled  Hester  the  most  was  the  thought 
that  she  could  not  earn  anything  to  help  the 
dear  mother.  A  snowbird  bopped  on  the  gate 
post  just  then,  and  turned  its  bead  toward 
Hester,  and  then  began  some  sweet  twitter¬ 
ings. 

“I  wonder  what  the  little  fellow  is  telling 
me;  they  say  the  birds  carry  messages.” 

Some  sleighbells  jingling  along  the  by-road 
frightened  the  little  snowbird  away. 

“It  is  old  Samuel  Stevens  coming  home 
from  delivering  his  milk,  but  I  wonder  why 
he  is  coming  here?” 

“A  box  for  you,  Hester.  I  left  my  milk  at 
the  station,  and  Jim  Allen  asked  me  if  I’d 
drive  around  and  bring  you  this  box.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Stevens.” 

“Hope  you  are  getting  better  fast  now, 
Hester,”  the  old  man  said,  as  he  went  back  to 
bis  sleigh. 

On  the  top  of  the  box  were  the  five  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  young  ladies,  and  this  delighted 
Hester’s  eyes  and  heart.  Then  she  took  out 
the  warm  flannel  wrapper  she  needed  so 
much,  and  all  the  other  pretty  things,  which 
were  just  what  she  wanted.  In  the  pocket  of 
the  wrapper  she  found  a  pocketbook  with  new 
silver  money  pieces  in  it.  But  best  of  all  to 
Hester  was  the  Oxford  Bible.  Surely  the 
young  ladies  must  have  heard  her  that  Sun¬ 
day  morning  in  summer  time  wishing  for  just 
such  a  one.  On  the  fly  leaf  was  written, her 
name,  and  under  it  this  text,  “In  her  tongue 
is  the  law  of  kindness.” 

And  there,  surrounded  by  all  those  sweet 
remembrances  of  those  young  lady  summer 
boarders  whom  she  waited  on  at  Mrs.  Brown’s, 
stood  Hester,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her 
ch)  eks,  when  her  mother  came  home  from 
the  mill. 

“What,  crying.  Hester?”  her  mother  asked, 
in  surprise. 

“Tears  of  joy,  mother  dear,  tears  of  joy. 
The  young  ladies  remembered  me  with  all 
these  nice  presents.  And  see,  mother,  what 
they  wrote  in  this  Bible,  ‘In  her  tongue  is  the 
law  of  kindness.  ’  I'm  so  glad  I  did  try  to 
please  them,  and  I  shall  always  remember  to 
try  to  be  always  patient  and  kind,  so  the  text 
will  prove  to  belong  really  and  truly  to  me.” 


A  teacher  asked  a  little  colored  lad  to  write 
1  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard  containing  the 
<word  “delight,”  whereupon  he  wrote:  “De 

[wind  came  in  de  crack  and  blowed  out  de 
light.” 


BUB^T  BANK  BILLS. 

Our  young  people  will  be  interested  in  what 
the  Boston  Transcript  tells  of  the  work  of 
redemption  of  burnt  or  mutilated  bills : 

The  Government  is  always  willing,  and  even 
anxious,  to  replace  spoiled  money,  if  it  can  be 
possibly  identified.  The  skill  of  the  women 
employed  in  this  work  at  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  One 
lady,  Mrs.  Brown,  attends  to  all  the  burned 
notes.  Patiently  she  picks  out  scrap  after 
scrap  from  a  mass  of  charred  fragments  such 
as  any  ordinary  person  would  regard  as  hope¬ 
less.  One  by  one  she  pastes  them  on  paper, 
assembling  the  pieces  of  each  note  on  a  sheet 
by  itself,  and  trying  to  “restore”  the  green¬ 
back  as  a  naturalist  would  build  up  an  extinct 
animal  from  a  few  fossil  remains.  Even  a 
portion  that  is  hardly  more  than  an  ash  may 
still  show  the  engraved  design.  .  .  . 

In  this  kind  of  labor  powerful  magnifying 
glasses  are  often  called  into  requisition.  A 
note  that  has  been  chewed  up  by  a  baby  is  apt 
to  be  a  difficult  subject  to  tackle.  Babies  de¬ 
stroy  a  good  deal  of  money  in  this  way  in  the 
course  of  every  year,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  puppy-dogs.  They  have  an  equal  dis¬ 
regard  of  value  represented  by  currency. 
Goats  eat  money  now  and  then,  and  so  do 
cows.  Mice  are  particularly  destructive. 
They  like  to  make  nests  out  of  paper  cash, 
and  this  practice  is  encouraged  by  people  who 
hide  their  savings  in  walls  and  under  floors. 
Birds  would  seem  to  have  a  similar  inclina¬ 
tion,  judging  from  a  rather  odd  happening  of 
only  a  few  week  ago.  An  employe  of  the 
Sub  Treasury  in  Cincinnati,  named  Turpin, 
was  shaving  himself  one  sunny  afternoon, 
when  a  robin  flew  in  at  the  window.  It  flew 
out  a  moment  later,  and  it  did  not  occur  to 
Turpin  to  suspect  the  bird  when  he  discovered 
that  a  $10  bill  which  he  had  taken  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket  and  placed  on  the  centre 
table,  was  gone.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
a  storm  blew  a  robin’s  nest  out  of  a  tree  near 
the  front  porch.  It  was  picked  up,  and  the 
missing  bill  was  found  incorporated  in  its 
material.  Though  a  good  deal  damaged,  it 
was  subsequently  redeemed. 

SUN-EYE  AND  MOON-EYE. 

Sun-eye  was  getting  quite  sleepy.  He  bad 
been  wide-awake  ever  since  a  very  early  hour 
of  that  lovely  June  morning,  and  it  was  now 
getting  quite  late  in  the  evening. 

He  had  never  closed  his  bright  eye  for  a 
single  moment  all  the  time,  for  no  cloud  had 
flitted  across  to  give  him  an  excuse  to  do  so, 
and  so  he  felt  he  would  not  be  sorry  when 
bedtime  came. 

“Oh,  dear!”  he  sighed,  as  he  shook  himself 
a  little  wearily;  “it’s  very  hard  work  to  shine 
like  this  the  whole  day  long,  and  never  close 
one’s  eye !  Really,  I  feel  quite  worn  out,  and 
I’m  sure  my  rays  have  been  getting  paler  and 
paler  with  fatigue.  It  does  seem  a  long  day, 
indeed.” 

“The  longest,”  remarked  the  Moon,  sleep¬ 
ily,  with  her  eye  phut. 

“Ah,  so  it  is,”  eagerly  replied  the  Sun;  “I 
bad  quite  forgotten  that.  Ob,  well,  its  no 
use  ray  thinking  about  going  to  bed  yet  a 
while  if  that’s  the  case,”  and  be  opened  his 
glittering  eye  still  wider,  and  threw  the  love¬ 
liest  crimson  and  gold  rays  all  over  the  sea 
and  sky. 

They  were  so  brilliant  that  they  quite 
roused  the  little  fishes,  who  were  just  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  sleep,  and  they  all  came  to 
the  surface  of  the  pale  green  sea  and  put  their 
beads  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
all  they  saw  was  Sun-eye,  shining  as  brightly 
as  if  it  were  still  noonday. 

“At  this  time  of  night,  too!”  said  one,  in¬ 
dignantly,  as  be  dived  below  again. 
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"I  thought  at  least  it  was  fireworks,”  com* 
plained  another. 

And  as  there  were  no  fireworks,  they  all 
went  to  bed  again. 

Sun-eye  shone  his  brightest  for  a  little 
while  longer,  but  he  was  so  tired  that  gradu¬ 
ally  the  big  bank  of  cloud,  which  was  his 
eyelid,  closed  over  his  golden  eye,  and  he 
was  asleep  for  the  night. 

Moon-eye  woke  up  then,  and  began  to  look 
about  her,  rather  sleepily  at  first ;  but  very 
soon  she  opened  her  eye  quite  wide  and  gazed 
out  over  the  sea,  whitening  the  gleaming  sails 
of  a  tiny  fishing-boat,  and  turning  the  wings 
of  a  homeward-flying  seagull  into  silver  as 
bright  as  her  own  pretty  eye. 

She  did  not  wake  up  the  little  fishes,  but  all 
through  that  lovely  summer  night  she  kept 
her  quiet  watch  in  the  sky,  and  even  the 
restless  little  waves  grew  tranquil  under  her 
soft  beams,  and  only  crooned  their  old  Mother 
Ocean’s  little  soft  lullabys  in  their  sleep. 

And  little  children  who  had  looked  up  and 
laughed  in  the  Sun’s  glorious  eye,  only 
glanced  balf-sbyly  at  gentle  Moon-eye ;  and 
she  laid  her  pale  fingers  on  their  sleepy  eyes, 
and  they,  too,  slumbered.  The  little  fishes 
slept  the  most  soundly  of  all,  until  Moon-eye 
went  to  bed  in  the  dawn,  and  Sun-eye  got  up 
and  sent  a  shaft  of  brilliant  light  right  down 
into  their  beds  and  woke  them  all  up  in  time 
tor  breakfast. 

THE  RUNAWAY  BOYS. 

Last  February,  two  Indian  boys,  placed  in 
one  of  our  government  training  schools,  de¬ 
cided  that  they  did  not  like  the  restrictions  of 
the  institution,  and  planned  to  run  off.  These 
lads,  whom  I  shall  call  Ambrose  and  Archi¬ 
bald,  forthwith  set  out  on  their  expedition 
without  any  difficulty.  The  weather  was  bit¬ 
terly  cold,  but  they  were  warmly  clad,  one  in 
the  unusual  blue  uniform  of  the  school. 
Neither  had  any  money  with  which  to  pur¬ 
chase  food.  They  were  natives  of  Oregon, 
had  crossed  the  continent,  and  thought  they 
might  as  well  see  what  the  Keystone  State 
was  made  of.  They  were  sturdy  boys,  and 
walked  fifty  miles  a  day  without  the  least 
difficulty.  This  they  kept  up  for  three  days, 
until  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  Pittsburg, 
afraid  to  enter  lest  some  one  should  send  a 
telegram  to  Captain  Pratt,  and  notify  him  of 
their  whereabouts.  They  had  slept  in  out¬ 
houses  and  been  provided  with  food  along  the 
way.  At  this  point,  however,  a  severe  north 
western  snowstorm  overtook  them,  making 
travel  almost  impossible.  It  now  became 
utterly  impossible  for  them  to  make  any  head¬ 
way,  and  their  curiosity  was  pretty  well  satis¬ 
fied  by  this  time.  The  Keystone  State  did 
not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  other  places, 
after  all. 

Having  reached  this  perplexing  dilemma, 
they  encountered  a  rough,  common  Irishman, 
Pat  by  name,  a  man  too  lazy  to  work,  and 
with  not  too  fine  a  conscience  to  take  what  he 
wanted,  provided  there  were  no  eye-witnesses 
about.  In  plain  words,  children,  Pat  was  a 
thief.  Pat’s  heart  had  a  warm  side  to  it,  he 
liked  company,  and  invited  the  boys  to  follow 
his  trail.  Now,  here  was  a  sad  plight,  two 
honest,  decent  Indian  boys  in  company  with 
a  thief.  They  kept  each  other’s  company  two 
weeks,  journeying  from  place  to  place,  Pat 
carrying  a  bag  of  bread  upon  his  back,  and 
stopping  over  night  wherever  they  could  find 
shelter.  After  the  boys  had  turned  in  for  the 
night,  Pat  would  go  out  alone,  and  return  by- 
and-bye  with  two  fat  turkeys,  a  goose,  or  per 
haps  a  pair  of  chickens.  These  he  would 
dress,  cook,  and  serve  in  a  manner  not  alto¬ 
gether  appetizing,  perhaps,  but  when  hunger 
whets  the  appetite,  one  cannot  afford  to  be 
too  fastidious.  And  these  lads  found  that 


tramping  certainly  did  keep  up  a  tremendous  I 
craving  for  food.  But  two  weeks  of  such  life  | 
were  more  than  satisfying.  They  expressed 
a  desire  to  go  back  to  the  school,  whereupon 
the  big  Irishman’s  heart  responded,  and  he 
loaned  them  twenty-five  cents  to  send  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Now,  what  do  you  suppose  these  boys  had 
to  do  in  punishment  for  their  foolhardy  ac¬ 
tions  on  returning  to  the  school?  They  sat  at 
the  table  with  the  other  boys,  and  were 
allowed  the  same  food,  but  for  sixty  days 
they  scrubbed  floors  in  the  building.  Some 
may  think  this  a  light  punishment,  but  I 
don’t  believe  those  two  boys  thought  so.  In 
fact,  one  of  them  assured  me  that  it  was 
not.— S.  V.  Du  Bois,  in  The  Christian  Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

I  know  a  sturdy  little  man  of  flve  summers 
and  winters  who  loves  his  mother  very  dearly. 
She  is  the  sort  of  a  mother  to  love.  One  day 
this  little  boy  Jim,  after  a  deal  of  deep  thought, 
said:  “Mamma,  I  love  you.”  “How  do  you 
know  you  love  me,  Jim  dear?”  said  his 
mamma.  “’Cause  I  do,”  said  Jim,  his  great, 
noble  nature  rebelling  at  even  an  insinuation 
of  doubt  as  to  his  statement.  “  Did  nurse  telj 
you  that  you  loved  me?”  “No,  indeed,  a  lit¬ 
tle  bird  told  me.  Don’t  you  know,  my  heart 
is  the  little  bird.”  Is  not  this  a  sweet  thought, 
his  little  heart  compared  to  a  bird?  And  yet 


how  very  like  birdlinga  are  the  little  ones  we 
love.  Home  is  the  nest,  and  mamma  the 
mother  bird  that  watches  the  nest !  I  always 
feel  sure  that  the  boy  who  loves  his  mother  is 
a  future  good  man.  It  makes  me  very  indig¬ 
nant  when  I  hear  a  boy  chaffed  for  consider¬ 
ing  his  mother’s  opinions  and  wishes.  I  have 
heard  big  boys  say  to  little  boys,  “Oh,  you 
are  tied  to  your  mother’s  apron  strings !”  And 
why  not?  “Mother’s  apron  strings”  are  pretty 
good  leaders  for  boys  to  begin  the  race  to 
manhood.  Helen  E.  Gbeiq. 

A  wpll  known  Massachusetts  minister  once 
gave  a  dinner  party,  at  which  a  gentleman 
Just  elected  judge  was  one  of  the  guests. 
The  pastor’s  little  three-year-old  daughter 
was  told  by  her  mother  that  she  was  to  sit 
opposite  the  honored  guest,  and  that  she  must 
behave  herself  like  a  lady,  as  he  was  a  judge. 
So  when  he  said  to  her,  “You  have  never  seen 
a  judge  before,  have  you?”  the  little  maid  re¬ 
plied,  “No,  sir,  but  I  have  seen  a  picture  of 
Pilate  in  my  Sunday-school  book.  ” — The  Con- 
gregationalist. 

Little  Tommy  Ray  quarrelled  with  his  sister 
and  would  not  kiss  and  be  friends.  His  aunt 
said:  “Oh,  don’t  you  remember  what  papa 
read  at  family  prayers  this  morning,  that  we 
were  to  forgive  seventy  times  seven?”  “Yes,” 
replied  Tommy,  “but  I  tickerly  noticed  it  was 
to  your  brother,  not  sister.  ” 


'WT  There  should  be  the  fullest  ex- 

Y  fjll  posure  of  the  grave  danger  now 

menacing  the  public 

May  Defy 

baking 

the  Danger.':;’s 

market. 

That  alum  in  food  is  unwholesome  is  a  fact  as 
weir  established  as  that  arsenic  is  a  poison. 
Eminent  scientists,  by  experiments  upon  both 
human  beings  and  animals,  have  demonstrated  it. 
Physicians  everywhere  aver  it.  Health  Boards 
and  legislatures  have  passed  laws  restraining  the 
sale  of  alum  powders,  and  making  the  use  of  alum 
in  food  a  misdemeanor.  Nevertheless  alum  bak¬ 
ing  powders  represented  as  pure  cream  of  tartar 
powders  are  for  sale  in  almost  every  grocery. 

Avoid  every  new  baking  powder  until  you 
have  had  it  analyzed  and  proved  it  free  from  * 
alum.  Baking  powders  sold,  either  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail,  at  a  lower  price  than  the  Royal, 
are  almost  invariably  made  from  alum,  and 
should  be  avoided  under  all  circumstances. 

Safety  lies  in  the  use  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder.  It  is  not  only  free  from  alum  and  am¬ 
monia,  but  its  combination  of  chemically  pure 
cream  of  tartar  and  bi -carbonate  of  soda  is  act¬ 
ually  an  anti-dyspeptic,  promoting  digestion  and 
adding  to  the  wholesomeness  of  the  food. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST..  NEW-YORK. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


February  6,  1896. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

The  regular  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  for  January 
was  led  by  Mrs.  Niven,  who  gave  for  the 
Scripture  lesson  the  story  of  the  good  Samari¬ 
tan,  Luke,  tenth  chapter,  in  connection  with 
John  thirteenth,  Jesus  washing  the  disciples’ 
feet,  as  lessons  in  Christian  love,  applicable  to 
the  special  topic  for  the  day — The  Indians. 
Calls  for  special  thanksgiving  and  prayer  were 
taken  up  in  order  and  presented  in  several 
brief  prayers.  They  were  as  follows:  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  a  soul  won  from  Uornionism.  Mrs. 
Green  of  Gunnison,  Utah,  refers  to  a  com¬ 
munion  service  in  which  nine  Christians  par¬ 
ticipated.  It  was  an  occasion  when  Mr.  Martin 
came  with  an  elder  from  Manti  to  receive  into 
the  church  one  who  had  been  a  Mormon,  then 
an  unbeliever,  but  who,  the  last  year,  has 
been  attending  the  services  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Green,  as  there  is  no  church  nor  minister  at 
Gunnison.  Now  this  man  is  an  earnest  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  had  expressed  the  wish  to  confess 
Christ  publicly.  This  conversion  is  no  doubt 
the  result  of  Mrs.  Green’s  faithful  teaching 
and  preaching  and  ministry  to  the  sick  for 
many  years. 

Miss  Brandt  earnestly  desires  that  all  the 
teachers  in  the  Tucson  school  maybe  so  guided 
in  moulding  their  pupils  that  they  may  be  fit 
for  the  service  of  Christ  here  and  for  His 
kingdom  above. 

The  good  news  comes  from  the  Laura  Sun¬ 
derland  school  at  Concord,  North  Carolina, 
that  five  of  the  girls  have  determined  to  begin 
the  Christian  life,  and  that  Mr.  Green  had 
been  conducting  services  every  evening  of  the 
previous  week.  May  this  school  and  the 
young  Christians  be  particularly  remembered. 

Our  earnest,  long-tried-and-found  faithful, 
heroic  missionary.  Miss  Alice  Hyson  of  Taos, 
New  Mexcio.  has,  because  of  broken  health, 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  work  for  a  time  to 
recuperate.  She  depends  greatly  upon  the 
help  of  your  prayers. 

The  plea  from  an  Indian  preacher  is:  “Re¬ 
member  me  when  you  say  your  prayer,  that  I 
get  not  discouraged.  ” 

Pray  for  a  valued  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  who  is  in  deep  affliction  through 
bereavement. 

An  anxious  teacher  in  Utah  requests  prayer 
for  young  people  who  are  drifting  away  from 
the  joy  and  blessedness  of  service  for  Christ 
into  the  delirium  of  the  dance  and  the  play¬ 
house. 

The  program  for  February,  published  in 
the  Home  Mission  Monthly,  was  then  taken 
up,  and  the  hour  allotted  to  this  service  fairly 


Pure 

Bl<K>d  means  soand  health.  With  pure,  rich,  healthy 
blood,  the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  wiil  be  vigorous 
and  there  will  be  no  dyspepsia.  Kheumatism  and  nen- 
ralgia  will  be  unknown.  Scrofula  and  salt  rheum  will 
disappear.  Your  nerves  will  be  strong,  your  sleep  sound, 
sweet  and  refreshing.  Hood’s  Srrsai>arilla  makes  pure 
blood.  That  is  why  it  cures  so  many  diseases.  That  is 
why  thousands  take  it  to  cure  disease,  and  retain  good 
health.  Remember 

Hood’s 

.  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier.  All  druggists.  $1. 


l7Sflcs  cure  Liver  Ills;  easy  to  take. 
ri  OOQ  S  kills  easy  to  operate.  SSo. 


bristled  with  incidents  and  telling  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  present  condition  and  prospects 
of  the  Indians,  who,  in  Christian  communi¬ 
ties,  prove  not  to  be  a  “vanishing  race,”  but 
are  slightly  on  the  increase. 

The  system  inaugurated  by  General  Grant  as 
the  best  peace  policy,  assigning  to  different 
religious  denominations  the  care  of  certain 
schools,  has  now  been  abandoned  by  Protest¬ 
ants  from  principle,  and  the  Government  ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  diminished  twenty  per 
cent,  each  successive  year,  until  there  will  be 
no  more  contract  schools. 

Miss  McCarroll  of  Park  Hill,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  who  is  prosecuting  medical  as  well  as 
educational  and  evangelistic  work  among  the 
Cherokees,  cites  the  remarkable  fact  that 
seven  heads  of  families  have  been  received 
into  the  church  at  this  place,  and  that  the 
majority  of  church  members  are  of  this  class. 

At  Tucson,  Arizona,  people  who  once  depre¬ 
ciated  the  work  now  seek  for  household  ser¬ 
vants  those  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
school. 

Mrs.  Phraner  had  here  noted  with  pleasure 
the  genuine  politeness  of  Indian  boys  to  the 
girl  pupils,  stepping  aside  and  making  way 
tor  them  as  would  any  gentleman  in  the  East. 

Dr.  Kirkwood  writes  of  an  Indian  who  was 
asked,  “Are  there  more  gods  than  one?”  His 
reply  was :  “There  is  only  One  of  whom  I  have 
heard  that  ever  did  any  good.  ” 

Indian  generosity  is  proverbial.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  assess  certain  Indians  one 
cent  each  for  missionary  purposes,  one  proudly 
objected,  saying  that  his  people  would  give 
as  much  as  their  white  brethren,  thirty  cents 
each. 

Mrs.  Pierson  held  up  the  pictures  of  a 
Dakota  Sioux  and  his  sweet-faced  wife.  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  Indian  outbreak  of  ’62 
this  man  followed  the  warpath  with  rifie  and 
scalping  knife.  He  is  now  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  and  his  wife  is  infiuential  for  good. 
On  a  very  stormy  day  this  woman  prepared 
for  the  usual  missionary  meeting,  but  no  one 
came.  She  sat  down  and  worked  on  the  quilt 
an  hour,  then  read  a  chapter,  and  her  husband 
found  her  on  her  knees  praying  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  work.  Is  such  a  program  often 
carried  out  in  a  white  society? 

The  Dakota  Presbytery  is  all  Indian ;  their 
gifts  for  missions  last  year  led  the  Assembly’s 
list,  and  those  of  the  women  amounted  to 
$1,200.  Mrs.  Sinclair  had  last  summer  visited 
the  reservation  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians 
near  Tama,  Iowa,  and  brought  encouraging 
reports  regarding  our  mission  there.  It  was 
begun  in  faith  and  prayer,  and  with  an  ear¬ 
nest  desire  that  souls  might  be  saved.  After 
long  years  of  the  gentle  ministry  of  Miss  Skea, 
the  people  seem  more  ready  to  receive  the 
truth.  These  Indians  teach  their  children 
obedience.  They  say  that  white  people  fail 
to  do  this,  and  they  do  not  wish  their  chil¬ 
dren  to  learn  to  throw  stones  at  squaws  as 
these  young  Americans  do. 

Miss  Lincoln  reported  a  cheering  advance 
in  receipts  since  January  1st,  exceeding  those 
during  the  corresponding  fortnight  last  year 
by  $2,000.  The  salaries  of  most  of  our  teachers 
are  not  paid  up  to  the  1st  of  January.  It  is 
hoped  that  very  soon  all  will  be  paid. 

H.  E.  B. 


An  attractive  32-page  booklet,  entitled. 
Leading  Events  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  containing  some  500  brief  descriptions  of 
events,  with  dates,  has  been  issued  by  The 
Spirit  of  ’76,  of  No.  14  Lafayette  Place,  New 
York  City.  The  book  contains  two  separate 
arrangements  of  each  date,  and  is  convenient 
for  reference,  and  easily  worth  its  trifiing  price 
of  ten  cents. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
perfect,  besides  being  made 
of  tough  glass. 

But  you  want  the  one  that 
is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  ;  free. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

These  are  eventful  days  at  the  Woman’a 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  At  the  meeting 
on  January  28th  Mrs.  A.  F.  Schauffler  pre¬ 
sided,  Mrs  Beers  being  still  detained  by  ill¬ 
ness.  The  Bible  reading  gave  the  last  chapter 
in  the  life  of  our  blessed  Lord,  with  His  clos¬ 
ing  words  to  His  disciples,  “to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth,”  after  which  interesting 
letters  were  read  from  Mrs.  Jeremiassen,  who- 
had  also  sent  on  pictures  of  her  two  children ; 
the  letters  will  be  found  in  full  in  the  pages 
of  “Woman’s  Work  for  Woman.” 

Following  these  the  hearts  of  all  present 
were  intensely  stirred  by  the  presentation  of 
private  letters  relating  to  the  desolating  atroci¬ 
ties  among  the  Armenians.  Extracts  from  one 
written  by  a  dear  friend  and  relative  of  those 
present,  are  as  follows :  “  In  a  village  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  houses  near  us,  but  fifteen 
remain,  and  in  these  are  crowded  over  eight 
hundred  people.  In  another  the  prison,  a 
dark,  noisome  place,  is  so  crowded  that  there 
is  no  room  for  all  to  sit  down  at  one  time. 
From  the  houses  that  remain,  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  are  carried  away,  yet  with  snow  upon 
the  ground,  people  are  thankful  to  have  such 
shelter  from  the  cold.  It  touched  our  hearte 
when  your  letters  reached  us,  to  learn  of  the 
great  volume  of  prayer  ascending  for  us.  We 
need  it,  oh,  how  we  need  it !  Pray  for  us  thak 
our  faith  fail  not,  and  pray  for  this  poor  land. 
It  seems  to  us  at  times  as  if  we  could  never 
smile  again.  Our  trust  is  in  God.  ” 

Again,  from  a  letter  from  an  Armenian 
woman:  “I  am  alive,  but  filled  with  trouble. 
Our  village  was  attacked  by  Koords  and  Turks. 
We  made  no  resistance,  but  fied.  Alas,  our 
Turkish  neighbors  followed  us  and  began  to 
kill  us  as  a  butcher  slays  the  lambs,  or  as  a 


Not  a  Patent 
Medicine. 

Dyspepsia 

is  largely  of  nervous  origin,  showing 
exhaustion  of  the  nerve  centres. 
Hence  the  value  of  a  nerve  tonic, 
and  especially  of  one  containing 
phosphorus,  to  reach  the  brain  and 
spinai  cord.  Over  forty  thousand 
physicians  are  successfully  pre¬ 
scribing 

Freligh's  Tonic 

A  Phosphorized  Cerebro-Spinmt, 

in  such  cases,  and  relief  is  almast 
immediate. 

Regular  bottle,  $1.00,  100  doses.  All  druggists. 
Concentrated,  prompt,  powerful.  Sample  by 
mail,  25  cents.  Descriptive  pamphlet,  full 
directions,  testimonials,  etc.,  mailed  to  any 
address. 

L  O.  Woodruff  &  G>^ 

Manufacturing  Chemists, 

106-108  Fultoh  Street,  New  York  City. 

Formula  on 
Every  Bottle. 
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Sick  people  well 

know  the  value  of  a  tasty  and 
appetizing  food — that  s/ays  tasty. 
Here’s  the  value  of 
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made  The  American  Biscuit  &  Manufac- 
turing  Co.,  New  York.  Somatose  Biscuit  are 
easily  digested,  increase  the  appetite,  re> 
store  strength,  increase  the  weight. 

For  sale  by  dm^irists  at  60  cts.  per  box~or  leni 
by  manufaotorerB,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
•  Pamphlets  mailed  free  by 

5chieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agts. 


|F  YOU  WANT  ^ 

I  THE 

-  BEST  GARDEN 

in  your  neighborhood  this  season 

PLANT  OUR  FAMOUS 


SEtojS' Plants 


all  of  which  are  described  and  illus¬ 
trated  in  our  beautiful  and  entirely 
New  Catalogue  for  1896.  A  new 
feature  this  season  is  the  Free  de¬ 
livery  of  Seeds  at  Catalogue  prices  to 
any  Post  Office.  This  “  New  Cata¬ 
logue  ”  v/e  will  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
2-cent  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state 
where  they  saw  this  advertisement,  the 
Catalogue  will  be  mailed  Free  1 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO. 

SSftSTCorUandtSt.,  VewTork. 


STIMULATING  and 
REFRESHING  ,  J 
After  Exercise 

Liebig 
Company’s 
Extract  of  Beef 


The  genuine  has  slgna- 
tore  of  Baron  Liebig,  in 
bine,  on  every  jar,  thus: 


^■1  LADIES  !  ! 

you  like  a  enp  of  Good  Teat  If  ao 
KnH  send  this  “Ad”  aad  15c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  yon  a  Mib.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se- 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiam& 
■NHHHN  etc..  Teas,  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 

Spices.  Send  for  terms.  (Evan.) _ _ . 

THB  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P  O.  Box  M9  31  and  88  Vesey  St..  Now  YorV 


W'rite  to  The  Cadahr  Pharmaceutical  Oo.,  So.  Omaha, 
Meb.,  for  free  copy  of  "Kanch  Book,"  and  enclose  4-cent8 
in  stamps  for  sanaple  of 

Rex  Brand  Extract  of  Beef,  Ih  Io  vClt* 
which  gives  to  soups,  stews,  etc  ,  extra  *  XO'VvJl 
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•  — Our  New  National  »6o  High-Arm  Sew- 

ing  Machine  for  »I7.S5,  with  Full  Set 

of  Attachments  psiCEilp  I 

•  t’sssot  b.  brslrs.  Ws  will  wnd  Itio  ysaoo 

I  30  Days  Free  Trial 

"  in  advance.  wWi  to  sell  oae  la  eterjr 

•*'  locality.  Buy  from  ua  and  aave  Agent* 

profits.  If  you  wish  a  cheaper  machine  we  haw  ttom 
from  S8  sp.  Se.il  for  our  Sprrtal  t'sUlwiir  frM.  Addrm. 

NATI^AI.  HKRCHANOISE  St  PPI.t  CO., 

CVS.  MONROE  ANO  FKANKLIN  STBKSTS,  -  CHICAGO 


I P  A  I  IIAKt  IIB  WAOfSdoIng  pIsasAnt  home  work. 
I  ta  and  will Rlsdlywnd fail particular.loallwnd 
Xo.'su^  ■ISSH.B.STSBIURIi.lstWBEMCE.HICU. 


reaper  cuts  down  the  ’grain.  The  cries  of 
women,  girls,  and  children  Oiled  the  air,  as 
they  ran  hither  and  thither.  Those  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  village  took  refuge  in  the  church. 
The  Turks  seeing  they  could  not  force  the 
door,  set  it  on  Ore.  The  crowd  inside  seeing 
they  could  not  get  out,  threw  themselves 
from  the  lofty  walls.  One  mother  who  hsd 
sought  refuge  here  with  her  four  children, 
threw  them  from  the  roof  that  they  might 
escape  the  agony  of  burning,  then  jumped 
after  them  to  her  death.  Those  who  remained 
in  the  church  perished  in  the  flames.  Those 
who  escaped  with  their  lives  were  plundered 
and  stripped  nearly  naked  ;  they  robbed  me  of 
every  garment  save  a  shirt.  In  this  state  I 
remained  eleven  days,  biding  by  day  and 
wandering  by  night  till  I  reached  some  friends 
who  gave  me  food  and  clothes.  During  this 
time  1  tried  to  subsist  on  the  grass  of  the 
flelds,  but  that  was  bardly  to  be  found,  be¬ 
cause  of  th9  snow.  At  a  neighboring  village 
an  eye  witness  told  me  that  between  twenty 
and  thirty  women  and  girls  had  been  stripped 
naked  and  turned  out  upon  tbe  snow.  This 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  truth.  ” 

Another  lady  present  said  she  had  received 
news  of  a  group  of  women,  numbering  about 
fifty,  who  were  carried  off  by  their  captives. 
After  a  while,  on  reaching  the  banks  of  tbe 
Euphrates,  one  of  the  unfortunates  petitioned 
for  a  brief  rest.  Seeing  they  could  hardly  be 
carried  further,  exhausted  as  they  were,  this 
was  permitted,  and  on  being  released,  on  a 
signal,  with  one  accord,  these  fifty  women 
jumped  into  the  river  and  were  drowned. 

Well  may  others  write:  "It  seems  as  if  the 
Ninety  fourth  Psalm  were  written  for  us. 
Lord,  how  long  shall  the  wicked,  how  long 
shall  the  wicked  triumph  t  O  Ood  to  whom 
vengeance  belongeth,  show  Thyself  I” 

Stirred  thus  as  all  hearts  were,  earnest 
prayers  were  offered  to  God  for  the  protection, 
succor,  and  solace  of  these,  His  suffering  ser¬ 
vants,  and  for  this  distressed  people.  Then  re¬ 
alizing  the  connection  between  prayer  and 
works,  animated  by  the  presence  of  officers  of 
Women’s  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  of  other 
denominations,  and  by  the  example  of  a 
Woman’s  Missionary  Society  in  a  neighboring 
town,  tbe  sentiment  of  the  meeting  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  tbe  desire  that  the  Christian 
women  of  America,  as  represented  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  foreign  missionary  organizations  of  the 
land,  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  raise 
their  voices  in  protest  for  these,  their  sisters, 
across  tbe  seas  The  matter  was  subsequently 
put  into  tbe  hands  of  a  committee,  with  the 
result  that  a  memorial  to  the  Government  on 
behalf  of  these  sufferers,  from  tbe  Christian 
women  dwelling  in  a  land  where  "home  and 
honor  are  secure,”  is  even  now  upon  its  way. 

_  .  M.  S. 

IN  MEHOBIAM— A  BROTHER'S  TRIBUTE. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Morrow  Bourns,  so  well  {known  and 
esteemed  in  Antietam  Valley,  is  no  more.  His 
death  occurred  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  29th  last,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age. 

His  burial  was  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
following,  and  in  Bourns  Hill  Cemetery,  at  Waynes¬ 
boro’,  Franklin  County,  Penna.,  three  miles  from 
his  birthplace  and  life  long  home,  and  the  home  of 
his  parents  and  bis  father’s  parents,  dating  back  to 
the  year  1773.  Christian  friends  will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  Mr.  Bourns  in  bis  last  hours  gave  proof 
of  his  continued  faith  in  his  Saviour — the  God  of 
his  devout  Sottish  ancestry.  He  knew  that  he  had 
entered  tbe  shadow  of  death.  His  only  surviving 
brother,  who  comforted  him  by  tender  and  untiring 
effort,  quoted  to  him  the  words  of  Isaiah:  “Fear 
not,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee;  thou  art  mine. 
When  thou  passest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be 
with  thee”:  and  he  reminded  him  of  a  hook  their 
dear  mother  bad  prized  in  her  last  days,  “Baxter’s 
Saint’s  Rest,”  and  asked  Morrow  would  he  now  say 
with  Baxter,  when  that  godly  man  was  dying,  “I 
am  almost  well,”  and  Morrow,  conscious  still,  but 
unable  to  speak,  pressed  in  assent  the  brother’s 
hand  clasping  tbe  cbilled  hand  of  tbe  dying  brother. 
A  few  easy  respirations  followed,  when  life  on  earth 
calmly  fell  into  a  sleep,  to  be  undisturbed  until  the 
day  of  eternity  break  and  tbe  shadows  of  time  fiee 
away.  _______________ 

It  is  well  to  omt  clear  or  a  Cold  tbe  first  week,  but 
it  is  much  better  and  saier  to  rid  yourself  of  it  tbe  first 
forty-eight  hours— the  proper  remedy  for  the  purpose 
baing  Dr.  D.  Jayne’s  Expectorant.  The  best  family  Pill, 
Jayne’s  Painless  Sugar-Coated  Sanative. 


A  penny 
—or  two 

all  extra  profit. 

That’s  the  merchant’s  reason 
who  urges  an  inferior  binding  for 
a  costly  skirt.  It’s  not  {yoking 
is)  as  good  as 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 
Look  for  S.  H.  k  M.  on  the  label 
and  take  no  other. 


If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate¬ 
rials,  to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  New 
York  City. 


NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SEED. 


Theee  charming  new  Chrysantbemnms  from  Japan 
bloom  the  first  year  from  seed.  They  embrace  all  styles, 
▼arieties  and  colors,  including  tbe  exquisite  newOstrich 
Plume  typeA  Rosettes,  Qlobes,  Fimbriated,  Miniature 
and  Mammoth.  Sow  the  seed  this  spring  ;  tbe  planU 
will  bloom  profusely  this  fall.  K  eta.  per  pkt.,  or 

For  only  SOo.  we  will  mall  all  the  fonowlngi 
Ipkt.  JAPAltliSS  CSSTSAKTEXUUIC  8X£S. 

1  pkt.  SCASUT  FA1T3113,  flat  nd  colon. 

1  pkt.  UAiaASEI  CASITATIOB.xU  colon,  bleoBilaSnoi. 
1  pkt.  mSSHA  QIAVT  WBIXl  SCSBTIS.sovlragrast. 
1  pkt  nUnSA  or  WZZFIF3  FALK,  s  nud  pUnt 
1  pkt.  SWASr  aiANT  FLOWZBSS  CAKHA,  mixed,  ez.flfit. 
1  pkt.  CUFID  OWASr  SWUT  FXA  (3  Seeds). 

10  Bulbs  FANC?  OLASIOLSS,  >11  diffenat  eelen. 

3  “  BSW  OBOBID  GLADIOLUS,  exqulsits  eolOTA 

8  “  UAUKOTB  OZALIS,  diffenat  eelen. 

and  onr  GEIAT  CITALOGCM,  136  pages,  with  magnifloent 
colored  plates  and  cosers.  Tnese  7  packets  of  seed 
Novelties  and  IS  choice  Bulbe  (worth  $L3S>  sri  1 1  all  flower 
this  season,  and  we  send  them  for  S*  flSTS  only  to 
introduce  our  superior  stock.  Order  at  once. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  BeedSs  PlantOv  and 

Rare  new  Fruit*  la  the  finest  ever  issued  :  profusely 
Illustrated  with  6lefir*nt  cuts  and  colored  plates  W* 
offer  the  choicest  standard  sorts  and  finest  NoveltleiL 
yfe  are  headquarters  for  all  that  is  New.  Rare  ana 
BdUkutiful.  This  elecpont  Ciualogue  will  be  sent  Vrss  to 
any  who  order  or  expect  to  order  after  gettincr  ft. 

jom  LEWIS  cm  noialPaityNsT. 
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THE  CHRISTIANITY  OF  CHRIST. 

In  the  essay  with  the  above  title,  included 
in  her  book,  “The  Struggle  for  Immortality,” 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Phelps-Ward  unsparingly  lays  bare 
the  contrasts  of  our  modern  life.  She  collects 
a  few  items  like  the  following : 

“There  is  a  fruit  market  in  Boston  which 
has  existed  for  thirty  years  upon  the  whims 
of  the  rich.  Hamburg  grapes  at  ten  dollars  a 
pound  are  regularly  in  stock.  In  the  winter, 
strawberries  and  asparagus  sell  easily  at  three 
dollars  a  hox  or  bunch. 

“A  Chinese  vase  of  sangde  bcjeuf  finds  a  pur¬ 
chaser  comfortably  at  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  famous  peachblow  vase  was  sold  for  four¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars.  A  horse  sold  the  other 
day  for  fifty  thousand,  and  a  distinguished 
philanthropist  pronounced  him  ‘cheap  at 
that.  ’  ” 

Then  swiftly  reversing  the  picture,  Mrs. 
Ward  shows  us  the  other  side : 

“  ‘It’s  not  the  rents  I  look  to,’  said  the  un¬ 
dertaker-landlord  of  a  wretched  tenement 
block  in  London  to  Octavia  Hill;  ‘its  the 
deaths  I  get  out  of  the  houses.  ’ 

“In  a  New  England  town  the  other  day  a 
'newsboy,  hardly  higher  than  the  platform, 
was  run  over  by  a  horse-car  and  fatally  hurt. 
What  did  this  self-supporting  baby  of  six 
years,  when  writhing  in  the  last  agonies  of  a 
terrible  death?  He  called  piteously  for  his 
mother.  To  shriek  upon  her  breast?  That 
she  might  clasp  him  while  the  surgeon 
worked?  To  give  her  his  day’s  earnings. 
‘I’ve  saved  ’em,  mother!’  he  cried.  ‘I’ve 
saved  em  all.  Here  they  are.  ’  When  his  lit¬ 
tle  clenched,  dirty  band  fell  rigid,  it  was 
found  to  contain  four  cents. 

“A  passer  through  Clinton  Street  (Detroit) 
one  day  observed  a  little  Irish  boy  in  a  door¬ 
way  and  crying.  A  sympathetic  inquiry 
brought  to  light  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
stories  ever  recorded  of  the  sick  poor.  In  a 
wretched  cellar  a  little  girl  of  ten  lay  very 
ill.  The  windowpanes  were  broken  (it  was 
March,  by  the  way),  and  variously  stuffed. 
For  one  pane  the  supply  of  tenement  uphol¬ 
stery  had  given  out.  The  wind  and  the  boys 
looked  in  easily.  Just  within  range  of  curi¬ 
ous  eyes  the  cot  of  the  sick  child  was 
stretched.  The  gamins  of  Clinton  Street  dis¬ 
covered  her  plight.  One  little  fellow  dropped 
an  orange  through  the  broken  glass;  a  plain¬ 
tive  voice  thanked  the  unseen  giver  grate¬ 
fully.  This  touching  mercy  became  the  fash¬ 
ion  in  that  poor  neighborhood.  Every  day 
saw  the  cubs  of  the  street  cuddling  like 
cossets  outside  that  window.  Wisps  of  ever¬ 
green  swept  out  of  florists’  doors,  broken  flow¬ 
ers  thrown  away,  offerings  of  fruit  with  the 
decayed  part  cut  out — every  delicacy  for  the 
sick  that  the  resources  of  Clinton  Street  ad¬ 
mitted  of,  went  through  that  broken  pane. 
One  little  fellow  begged  a  bunch  of  frozen 
Malaga  grapes  from  a  dealer,  to  whom  be 
offered  his  ragged  cap  in  payment.  One  day 
the  boys  said:  ‘Our  Gertie  is  dead,’  and  the 
Christian  street  boys  became  the  mourners 
behind  the  hearse  of  the  starved  and  frozen 
child. 

“Now  can  any  of  us  dare  to  say  that  such  a 
state  of  civilization  in  which  such  things  are 
not  only  possible,  but  in  which  such  extremes 
of  human  ease  and  misery  are  tolerated  as  the 
necessary  conditions  of  society,  represents  the 
Christianity  of  Christ? 

“I  do  not  forget  that  we  are  thought  to  be 
the  most  charitable  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  I  do  not  forget  the  vast  machinery  of 
our  public  relief  and  the  reputable  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  church  benevolence,  nor  the  due 
of  our  private  mercies ;  but  taking  us  at  our 
highest,  and  our  attempts  to  live  the  unwor¬ 
thy  life  at  our  strongest,  and  the  entire  pitiful 
result  at  its  best,  I  wonder  that  the  Lord  of 
the  Christian  religion  does  not  whip  us  out  of 
our  brio  a-brac  lives,  and  the  whole  temple  of 
humanity  that  we  have  degraded,  with  the 
fine  lash  of  His  holy  scorn.  ” 


Sabun — 
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SIB  JOSEPH  BARNBY. 

In  the  death  of  Sir  Joseph  Barnby,  which 
occurred  in  London  on  January  38th,  England 
loses  one  of  her  most  prominent  musicians, 
and  the  Church  at  large  loses  one  who,  by 
bis  talents,  has  contributed  much  to  her 
spiritual  life.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
among  all  modern  compositions  for  the 
Church  (of  a  class  worthy  to  be  called  church 
music),  there  are  none  more  popular  than 
those  written  by  Sir  Joseph  Barnby.  There 
are  men  in  the  musical  profession  who  have 
been  inclined  to  belittle  his  works,  calling 
them  “sugary”  and  effeminate;  but  while 
there  may  be  instances  in  which  these  adjec¬ 
tives  may  apply,  the  greater  part  of  Barnby’s 
works  are  of  a  character  which  will  preserve 
them  from  decay  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is  about  his  music  a  certain  sponta¬ 
neity  and  freshness  which  is  almost  the  excep¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  rule  among  the  works  of 
the  modern  English  writers ;  and  his  choral 
works  show  an  intimate  knowledge  of  voices 
and  a  close  acquaintance  with  legitimate 
vocal  effects.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  of  Barnby’s  talents  was  his  ability  as 
a  conductor  and  trainer  of  choral  bodies,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  he  had  under  his  charge  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  in  which  he  expressed 
more  interest  when  talking  with  several  of  us 
last  summer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Church 
Music  party’s  visit,  than  in  the  success  and 
popularity  of  his  compositions.  In  fact,  he 
spoke  almost  disparagingly  of  his  anthems 
and  cantatas. 

Barnby  was  one  of  the  most  progressive  of 
his  contemporary  musicians,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  modernize  the  style  of  music  in 
use  in  the  church.  Although  trained  in  his 
boyhood  as  a  chorister  in  Yorkminster,  his 
compositions  invariably  show  less  regard  for 
what  may  be  called  the  old  cathedral  spirit 
than  do  the  works  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
works  are  of  a  more  romantic  character  than 
might,  in  some  quarters,  be  considered 
churchly ;  but  they  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  churches  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  they  have  been  extensively  used 
here. 

We  shall  always  recall  our  visit  to  Sir 
Joseph  with  great  pleasure.  He  was  a  type 
of  the  English  gentleman,  courteous  and  dig¬ 
nified,  and  his  conversation  evidenced  a 
thoughtful  mind  and  strength  of  character, 
and  with  it  all  was  a  becoming  modesty  which 
only  added  to  our  admiration  of  the  man  and 
our  respect  for  the  musician. 

CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  AN  ATROPHY  OF  SONG. 

A  recent  writer  in  a  religious  magazine  de¬ 
scribes,  in  a  discouraged  vein,  several  attempts 
he  had  made  to  improve  the  music  in  his 
church,  and  winds  up  by  saying  that  the 
churches  are  threatened  with  "an  atrophy  of 
song,”  and  wants  to  know  how  this  condition 
of  things  can  be  avoided.  A  few  words  on 
the  subject  from  a  layman  who  is  engaged 
in  the  musical  service  of  the  church  will  per¬ 
haps  be  helpful  to  the  writer  referred  to  and 
to  others. 

Let  us  exmine  some  of  the  causes  of  this 
atrophy  of  song.  To  begin  with,  Protestant 
ministers  as  a  rule  have  had  no  musical  train¬ 
ing,  and  have  made  little  or  no  study  of 
hymnology.  Nor  do  they  in  many  cases  real¬ 
ize  the  exalted  place  which  music  should 


occupy.  The  worship  of  God  in  holy  song  is 
one  of  the  most  elevated  of  all  religious  acts. 
Its  absence  is  surely  an  evidence  of  atrophy 
in  worship  generally.  It  is  true,  alas,  that  our 
great  Protestant  denominations  have  disre¬ 
garded  this  fact,  and  sometimes,  if  not  always, 
to  the  detriment  of  religion.  God  forbid  that 
they  should  longer  neglect  this  heaven-en¬ 
dowed  gift  of -worship  in  song. 

The  music  in  most  of  our  churches  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  Music  Committee,  composed,  it 
may  be,  of  men  who,  like  the  minister,  know 
little  of  music  or  hymnology.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  organist  and  the  members  of  the 
choir  are  accepted  without  sufficient  regard  to 
the  interests  and  requirements  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  in  the  service  of  praise.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at,  in  view  of  these  conditions, 
that  the  music  is  perfunctory  and  weak?  If 
hymns  are  selected  by  the  ministers  simply 
because  the  words  are  in  accord  with  his 
subject,  the  choir  should  not  be  blamed  for  a 
failure  to  make  the  music  effective. 

There  are  organists  and  singers  who  per¬ 
form  their  part  of  the  service  merely  as  so 
much  professional  business,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  in  choir-lofts  who  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  are  rendering  a  sacrifice  of 
true-hearted  praise  and  worship  which  God 
will  not  despise,  but  accept.  The  efforts  of 
such  true  choristers  may  be  neutralized  in 
various  ways,  even  by  indifference  in  pulpit 
and  pew,  as  the  writer  complains. 

Hymnbooks  have  something  to  do  with 
atrophy  of  song.  Many  are  apparently  gotten 
up  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  money,  and 
in  arrangement  and  contents  do  little  to  stim¬ 
ulate  real  devotional  song. 

One  reason  for  the  atrophy  complained  of 
is  that  many  people  will  not  sing  unless  they 
can  attract  attention  by  their  superiority  of 
voice  and  method.  We  have  in  mind  one 
Sunday  ■  school  class  composed  of  young 
ladies,  every  one  of  whom  could  sing  sweetly, 
but  would  not  sing  at  all  unless  asked  to  do 
so  in  a  way  to  exhibit  her  talent.  It  is  often 
true  that  the  beet  musical  talent  seems  to  feel 
no  call  to  service.  Our  best  musicians,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  are  apt  to  demand  high 
pay,  and  in  default  of  this,  to  stay  away  from 
church  altogether.  As  a  rule,  the  best  ama¬ 
teurs  are  unwilling  to  volunteer  their  services 
in  choir  work. 

Another  reason  for  the  atrophy  of  song  is 
because  of  the  lack  of  attendance  among 
young  people  at  church  services  both  on  Sun¬ 
day  and  during  the  week.  Singing  is  a  gift 
of  youth,  and  a  congregation  to  sing  well 
should  have  in  it  a  strong  element  of  young 
people  of  both  sexes  who  are  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  service. 

No  doubt  one  great  cause  is  the  ambition  of 
choirs  to  “render”  music  so  difficult  as  to  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  congregation  at  large. 
Too  often  the  energy  of  the  choir  is  concen¬ 
trated  on  this  more  difficult  type  of  music, 
and  the  familiar  hymns  are  hurried  through 
and  slighted  as  unworthy  of  attention. 

The  real  trouble  of  which  the  writer  com¬ 
plains— the  malady  which  threatens  to  issue 
in  an  atrophy  of  song— is  more  a  negative 
than  a  positive  condition.  It  is  consequent 
upon  a  lack  of  a  true  apprehension  of  the  place 
of  music  in  God’s  worship  and  of  sym^thy 
with  music  as  an  element  of  worship.  When 
once  our  church  music  is  penetrated  and  per¬ 
vaded  by  the  true  spirit  of  devotion  and  wor¬ 
ship,  complaints  such  as  the  above  will  cease, 
and  only  then  1  Precentor. 

A  SPECIAL  BEQUEST. 

We  are  quite  desirous  of  obtaining  the  names, 
addresses,  and  church  relations  of  the  organ¬ 
ists  or  choir  leaders  in  Presbyterian  churches. 
May  we  ask  the  reader  to  cooperate  with  us 
in  obtaining  this  information.  If  each  will 
take  this  as  a  personal  request  and  send  us, 
on  a  postal  card,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  organist  in  his  or  her  church,  we  shall  be 
very  greatly  obliged.  Please  address 

The  Evangelist,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  ^ 


NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO. 

New  Easter  Anthems 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

WORTHY  IS  THE  LAMB 

COMPOSED  BT 

J.  F.  BARNETT. 

Price,  six  cents ;  Tonic  Sol-fa,  six  cents. 

CHRIST  IS  RISEN 

COMPOSCO  BY 

J.  V.  ROBERTS. 

Price,  twelve  cents;  Tonic  Sol-fa,  eight  cents. 
READY  SHORTLY:  ~ 

THE  FIRST  DAYOFTHIi  WEEK 

COMPOSED  BT 

BRUCE  STEANE. 

Price,  twelve  cents ;  Tonic  Sol-fa,  eight  cents. 

Complete  List  of  Lent  and  Easter  Anthems  mailed  free,  and 
selections  sent  on  approval  on  receipt  of  application  for  same. 

NOVELLO,  EWER  &  CO. 

21  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

3  Doors  West  of  Broadway. 


Our  Organ  In  Christ  M.  E.  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

FARRAND  &  VOTEY  ORGAN  CO., 

Builders  of  the  GREAT  ORGANS 

In  World’s  Fair,  Carnegie  Hall,  Plttsbnrg,  Scottish  Rite  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Cincinnati  and  many  others.  Correspondence  solicited. 
Address 

FABBAND  A  VOTEY  ORGAN  CO..  Detroit,  Mich.,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 


UB:FEtfiEAlAKEr\. 

E.RIB.  PA. 


ORGANS, 


E.SfABLI5HED  IN  I8«A 
CORRESPOMO&NCe. 
<-«^SOUCITBO.«w  » 


S0N68  FOR  THE  SPRING  TIME. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE,  FOR  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

$30  per  100  copies. 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  HYMNS  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE.  $30  per  100  copies. 

Do  not  substitute  inferior  books  because  of  lower  price.  The 
best  are  cheapest !  ! 

THE  BIGLOW  A  MAIN  CO. 

76  East  9th  8t.,  New  York.  216  Wabask  Are.,  Cklcago. 


,  form ;  composition  tangbt  thoroughly  by 
correspondence.  Specialist.  Poll  particn- 
lars  by  mall.  A.  G.  Mitchell,  Mns.  Doc., 
)  726  Ellwanger  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RANDALLS  EASY  ANTHEMS. 

pie  26cta.  Bethel  Chimes  for  Sunday-schools.  $1.30  a  dos.  Sam¬ 
ple  10  eta.  R.  H.  Randall,  Pub.,  834  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcaga 


For  sale.— Mason  &  Hamlin  pipe  top  organ,  quar¬ 
tered  oak  case,  ecclesiastical  desira,  snitabie  for 
Church,  Chapel;  or  parlor;  will  be  sold  cneap  for  caah 
Address  Bargain,  care  The  Evangelist. 


A  COMPETENT  ORGANIST  and  Choirmaster  desires 
an  ensa^ment  from  May  Ist,  at  a  moderate  salary. 
Refers  to  R.  Huntington  Woodman.  Musical  Eldltor  of 
The  Evangelist.  Addrsss  O.  D.,  csire  of  The  Evangelist. 
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PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian 
Social  TJnion  the  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook, 
D.  D.,  was  the  speaker.  He  discussed  the 
relations  of  science  anj  religon  in  a  most 
happy  and  satisfactory  way.  Dr.  McCook  is 
at  home  in  those  departments.  For  many 
years  he  has  been  a  very  active  member  and 
a  Vice-President  of  our  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciencea.  Several  of  bis  books  on  scientific 
subjects  have  been  republished  in  Great 
Britain  and  are  accepted  as  authorities.  It  is 
well  known,  also,  that  he  is  at  home  in  the¬ 
ology,  and  is  one  of  our  most  acceptable 
preachers.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  was 
therefore  not  one-sided,  but  was  thorough, 
masterful,  and  convincing,  if  any  of  the  good 
laymen  in  the  Union  have  been  fearing  that 
religion  was  in  danger  of  suffering  through 
the  advances  of  science,  their  fear  was  dis¬ 
sipated  by  Dr.  McCook’s  strong  and  forceful 
words.  At  the  same  time,'  if  any  men  were 
disposed  to  look  upon  science  with  suspicion> 
as  something  heterodox  and  atheistic,  these 
thoughts  were  also  scattered,  for  the  Doctor 
showed  very  clearly  that  religion  and  science 
move  band  in  band  in  the  elucidation  of  divine 
truth.  The  members  of  the  Union  who  were 
privileged  to  hear  the  address,  speak  in  very 
high  terms  of  it  as  one  of  Dr.  McCook’s  ablest 
efforts.  _ 

The  Rev.  W.  L  Ledwitb,  D.D.,  has  done 
excellent  work  in  the  Tioga  Church  since  he 
became  its  pastor  a  few  years  since.  One  in 
dex  of  the  growth  of  the  church  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  Sabbath-school  building, 
which  was  dedicated  last  Sabbath.  The  pas¬ 
tor  preached  in  the  morning  on  “The  Larger 
Opportunity,"  from  1  Corinthians  xvi.  9.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  services  by  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Robinson,  assistant  editor  of  The  Church  at 
Home  and  Abroad.  In  the  afternoon  ad¬ 
dresses  were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden, 
D.D.,  and  the  pastor,  and  at  the  evening  ser¬ 
vice  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Butler  of  the  North  Broad 
Church,  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott  of  the  Market - 
square  Church,  and  Mr.  James  Grant,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Toga  Sunday-school.  Thus 
the  new  building  takes  its  place  amid  much 
enthusiasm.  It  contains  Sunday-school  rooms, 
ladies’  parlor,  library,  pastor’s  study,  kitchen, 
and  all  the  “modern  improvements.”  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  opening  of  this  building  will  be 
a  signal  for  a  large  extension  of  the  work  of 
this  earnest  church. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  last  Saturday  the  four  pastors  recently 
called  to  Bethany  accepted  their  calls,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  theii  installs- 


OPENING  DISPLAY 
SPRING  DRESS  GOODS. 

First  display  of  new  Spring  Dress  Goods. 

Full  assortments  ready  of  all  classes  of 
Woolens  that  are  fashionable. 

The  most  abundant  collection  of  Nov¬ 
elties  we  have  ever  shown. 

New  Cotton  Dress  Fabrics  are  also 
now  ready. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET, 
Twenty- third  Street, 

New  York. 


tion  about  the  middle  of  February.  By  mutual 
arrangement  among  the  pastors  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  Dr.  Chapman  will  preach  at 
half  the  morning  services  while  he  is  present. 
Dr.  Dickey  alternating  with  him  in  the  morn¬ 
ings.  Dr.  Chapman,  however,  will  have  per¬ 
mission  to  be  absent  from  time  to  time,  in 
conducting  evangelistic  services,  and  in  bis 
absence.  Dr  Dickey  will  be  the  preacher  at 
all  the  regular  services.  Dr.  Dickey  will  also 
have  special  oversight  of  the  college  work.  It 
may  be  said  here  that  this  college  work, 
which  thus  far  has  consisted  only  of  evening 
classes  for  a  few  months  of  the  year,  will 
soon  open  on  a  scale  that  will  be  quite  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  people.  It  is  not  permitted  me 
to  make  any  announcement  at  present  beyond 
this  general  statement,  but  Mr.  Wanamaker 
is  providing  a  basis  for  a  work  which  will 
assume  large  proportions  and  cannot  but  be 
come  a  means  of  great  helpfulness  to  many 
people.  The  Rev.  George  Van  Deurs  is  visit¬ 
ing  pastor,  and  will  have  charge  of  this  class 
of  work,  attending  the  funerals.  The  Rev. 
J.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D. ,  will  have  entire  over¬ 
sight  of  the  mission  of  Bethany  church.  With 
this  large  force,  besides  other  special  helpers, 
Bethany  must  become  more  than  ever  a  strong 
force  in  the  religious  work  of  the  southwest¬ 
ern  section  of  the  city. 

The  new  building  of  the  West  Park  Church 
has  been  completed  and  the  dedication  ser¬ 
vices  will  be  under  way  when  this  number  of 
The  Evangelist  is  issued.  The  program  is  that 
on  Sabbath.  February  2nd,  the  Rev.  J.  Henry 
Sharpe,  D.D. ,  the  pastor,  will  conduct  the 
dedication  services.  Drs.  J.  Addison  Henry, 
J.  A.  Worden,  and  Charles  A.  Dickey  are 
announced  to  take  part  in  the  services  during 
the  day.  The  week  between  February  2nd 
and  February  9th  will  be  filled  with  evening 
services  at  which  different  clergymen  and  lay¬ 
men  will  speak.  Dr.  Sharpe  has  been  pastor 
of  this  church  for  fifteen  years.  His  work 
has  been  successful,  the  growth  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  having  been  continuous  from  the 
beginning.  Dr.  Sharpe  is  an  earnest  preacher 
and  a  faithful,  sympathetic  pastor. 

It  is  announed  that  the  Rev.  William  Day- 
ton  Roberts  has  accepted  the  call  from  the 
First  Church,  Camden.  He  has  been  pastor 
of  the  Temple  Church  for  fifteen  years,  and 
they  have  been  fruitful  years,  full  of  faith 
and  good  works.  It  is  hoped  that  his  becom¬ 
ing  pastor  of  the  Camden  church  will  prove 
an  occasion  of  great  blessing  also  to  that  con¬ 
gregation.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  preacher  of 
deep  earnestness  who  makes  his  mark  upon 
the  people  wherever  he  goes. 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Wissnei,  Ph.D.,  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  North  Liberties,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  to  the  Lake  View  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Wissner  will 
accept  this  call.  His  work  in  Philadelphia 
has  been  successful  in  a  field  in  which  it  is 
very  hard  to  maintain  a  congregation  at  pres¬ 
ent,  owing  to  the  changes  in  population.  He 
will  carry  with  him  to  his  new  church  the 
kind  wishes  of  many  friends.  ' 

It  is  announced  that  the  congregation  of 
the  Fourth  Church  has  added  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  salary  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev. 
J.  K.  Baiilie.  Mr.  Baillie  has  wrought  for 
several  years  in  this  church  with  much  ac¬ 
ceptance.  ___ 

The  North  Tenth  Church  has  also  increased 
the  pastor’s  salary  by  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  has  paid  off  a  mortgage  of  three  thousand 
dollars  during  the  past  year,  increasing  in 
membership  meanwhile.  All  this  is  very  en¬ 
couraging  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Lathem.  _ 

At  the  Ministers’  Association  on  last  Mon¬ 
day,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Martin,  D.  D. ,  President 
of  Wilson  Female  College,  read  an  excellent 
paper  on  “The  Higher  Education  of  Woman.” 
His  paper  was  one  of  much  interest  and  elic¬ 
ited  many  kindly  words  from  members  of  the 
Association.  Dr.  Martin  is  meeting  with 
great  encouragement  in  his  position  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Wilson  College. 
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Endorse  Fibre  Chamois  as 
the  best  support  for  puffed 
sleeves  and  flare  shirts  in 
the  market. 

CAUTION — Beware  of  imita¬ 
tions.  The  genuine  article 
is  plainly  stamped . 
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Cotton  Dress 
Fabrics. 

D.  &  J.  Anderson’s  Zephyrs, 
Chene  and  Persian  Effects, 

Silk  Mixtures, 

Stripes,  Checks,  and  Plaids. 

Wash  Fabrics. 

✓ 

French  Pique, 

Printed  Dimity.  ♦ 

White  Emb’d  Nainsook. 

Printed  Linen  Lawns 

Freres  Koechlin’s  Organdies. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


»7 


Individual 
Communion 

Caps,  CaUneU  and  Tablea,  adapted  to  the  one. 
tome  and  uaaces  of  all  branches  of  the  Christian 
church.  Ulustrated  descriptive  catalosns  tlrea. 
GLOBE  FURNITURE  CO.,  Norihvllls,  Midi. 

llaiittflMtamf  of  Forsiture  Ibr  Churob*  Cb^iwls 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely.  Cent  Manaser 

THOr,  N.  r.,  and  IfKtrTOnK  CiTT, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


THE  COMMUNION  SYPH^  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah, 

Trip  to  Alaska, 


Retains  the  use  of  one  Cup,  insures  perfect  cleanliness 
and  obviates  the  danger  of  possible  contagion.  Every 
Communicant  stumld  own  one.  For  sale  by  TirrANV  & 
Co.,  New  York  City:  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  all  other  leading  Jewelers,  or  address 

FRANK  BAILEY,  Smyrna,  Del. 


PUREST  BELL  metal.  (Cpopor  and  Tki.) 
^,aiiaM»  MKi.t.  f aciiiwr,  itdARIkoBB;  mil 


Japan,  China,  Java,  New  Zealand,  Tonga,  Fiji,  Samoa,  Hawaii. 

This  is  in  appropriate  sncceMion  to  onr  late  Chnrcb  Mnsic  Tonr  to  the  world’s  center  of  church  mnslc,  and 
onr  delightful  pilgrimage  to  the  places  memorable  in  the  Cbnrch’s  history.  The  same  care  in  all  details  as  to  com¬ 
fort,  and  similar  rare  facilities  for  pleasure  and  profit,  which  marked  the  other  tours,  will  render  this  a  very 
unusnal  opportunity  for  visiting  these  beautifnl  and  romaiitic  portions  of  the  world.  Party  limited  to  twen¬ 
ty-five.  To  start  from  New  York  April  8th,  and  to  retnm  about  September  Ist.  Fee,  $1,850.  For  partlcolars, 
address 

THE  EVANGELIST,  I56  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


OFFICE— 704  SYKES  BLOCK. 
DESIGNS. 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  SUPERVISION. 
ALL  :  CLASSES  ;  CHURCH  :  EDIFICES. 

Correspondence  and  full 
services  for  work  at  distant  points. 


CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE. 


Centennial  Missionary  Tour 


THRODOH  THE  MOST  INTBRESTINO  AND  PICTURB8QDB 


•  •  •  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  FIELDS  •  •  • 

Arranged  in  pursuance  of  snggestions  from  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Boards  of  the  Episcopal,  Metho¬ 
dist,  Congregational,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  so  as  to  give  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  home 
and  foreign  missionary  work  under  its  various  phases  and  conditions,  on  the  centennial  of  the  departure  of  the 
first  missionaries  for  the  South  Sea  Islands  in  1796.  An  Ideal  opportunity  for  study  of  missions  and  general 
sight-seeing  in  the  most  picturesque  portions  of  the  world,  visiting 


Cburcb  Construction 
anb  Equipment. 


WARMING  WITH  FORCED  BLAST. 


ZOJOJI-ZOOO  TEMPLE  AND  MEMORIAL  BRONZE  LAMPS,  TOKIO,  JAPAN. 


Among  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers,  that  on  “Forced  Blast 
Warming  with  Furnaces,”  by  Mr.  George  W. 
Kramer  of  New  York  City,  refers  especially 
to  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  churches, 
though  the  system  exploited  by  him  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  large  building,  however  simple 
or  even  complicated  may  be  its  interior  sub¬ 
divisions. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  system  advo¬ 
cated  is  not  new,  but  the  original  and  careful 
study  of  the  many  problems  involved  in  the 
design  and  adjustment  of  the  parts  and  the 
effective  handling  of  the  whole,  as  set  forth 
in  the  paper,  are  valuable,  and  make  the 
paper  well  worthy  of  consideration  by  those 
having  in  charge  the  warming  of  any  church. 

The  system  discussed  comprises  a  furnace  of 
the  hot  air  type,  for  warming  the  cold  air, 
which  is  caused  to  pass  over  its  outer  surface ; 
a  revolving  fan  for  drawing  the  cold  air  from 
the  outside  and  forcing  it  over  the  heating 
surface ;  a  hot  air  chamber  for  holding  the 
warmed  air,  and  from  which  it  is  distributed 
throughout  the  building,  the  propelling  force 
being  obtained  from  the  fan,  which  is  driven 
by  electricity.  Such  apparatus  has  frequently 
been  tried,  and  it  has  failed  in  cases  in 
which  the  parts  have  not  been  contrived  to 
fairly  meet  the  problem  in  physics  and  me¬ 
chanics  involved. 

Mr.  Kramer  discusses  the  construction  of 
the  furnace  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  re¬ 
lation  between  the  area  of  the  grate  and  the 
radiating  surface,  with  the  form  of  the  latter 
best  calculated  to  impart  heat  rapidly  to  the 
oold  air  passing  over  it.  The  proper  relation 
between  the  speed  and  power  of  the  fan  and 
the  beating  capacity  of  the  furnace  and  the 
number  and  size  of  the  air  ducts  delivering  the 
warmed  air  when  needed,  are  also  considered. 

The  paper,  in  its  printed  form,  is  illustrated 
with  drawings  showing  clearly  the  forms  and 
relations  of  the  various  parts,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  their  action  in  a  large  church  building. 
Speaking  of  its  work,  then,  Mr.  Kramer  says: 
“This  apparatus  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  for  several  seasons,  with  no  material 
changes,  two  furnaces  doing  the  work  under 
all  ordinary  conditions,  only  using  the  three 
in  severe  weather,  while  in  spring  and  fall  one 
proves  sufficient.  In  this  lies  the  great  source 
of  economy.  The  fan  is  operated  at  all  times, 
summer  as  well  as  winter,  supplying  the  regu 
lar  amount  of  fresh  air  at  the  normal  temper¬ 
ature.  or  warmed,  as  necessary.  There  is  no 
complicated  apparatus  requiring  attention  or 
skill,  more  than  the  ordinary  hot  air  furnace 
and  the  turning  on  of  the  electric  current  at 
the  motor,  with  a  little  attention  to  the  mix¬ 
ing  dampers.  A  by  pass  is  provided  so  that 
the  air  in  any  principal  duct  can  be  changed 
instantly  from  hot  to  cold  or  tempered,  still 
maintaining  the  continuous  volume.  Since 
the  initial  experiment,  I  have  introduced  sim¬ 
ilar  systems,  using  various  furnaces,  fans,  and 
motors,  and  in  no  case  has  the  system  failed 
to  give  satisfaction.  ” 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  past  week  waa  less  exciting  and  more 
favorable  as  regards  the  business  world  than 
many  foreboded  it  would  be.  Wheat  took  a 
very  decided  upward  turn  on  the  last  day  of 
the  week  when  there  was  general  buying  both 
for  home  and  foreign  account.  The  activity 
and  buoyancy  were  predicated  chiefly,  though 
not  wholly,  on  the  strong  and  higher  English 
markets  and  the  surprising  decrease  of  1,600,- 
000  bushels  in  Liverpool  stocks  of  wheat  dur¬ 
ing  January.  Corn  and  oats  were  favorably 
affected,  but  the  great  activity  was  confined 
to  wheat.  Provisions  were  also  favorably 
affected  as  to  dealings  and  price. 

It  is  given  out,  and  not  questioned,  that  the 
past  week  closed  with  the  preparations  for  the 
payment  of  the  first  instalment  on  the  new 
government  loan  quite  complete,  and  this  con¬ 
dition  of  things  has  proved  assuring.  Sat¬ 
urday’s  stock  quotations,  influenced  by  the 
activity  in  wheat  and  the  favorable  monetary 
outlook,  were  strong,  with  more  tb.^n  one  nota 
ble  advance. 

As  regards  the  method  of  the  impending 
transaction,  the  disturbing  rumors  of  a  week 
or  two  ago,  no  longer  have  influence.  It  was 
suggested  that  our  large  banks  and  bankers 
at  this  centre  would  be  likely  to  pay  up  their 
entire  bid  and  take  ail  the  bonds  they  had 
subscribed  for  at  once.  The  transaction  car¬ 
ried  out  in  that  form  would  call  for  so  large 
a  transfer  of  gold  to  the  Treasury  as  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  meet  or¬ 
dinary  requirements,  and  ordinary  business 
would  be  affected.  On  the  contrary,  the 
assurance  seems  well  grounded,  that  there  is 
general  concert  among  all  interested  to  make 
this  bond  purchase  and  payment  as  little  dis¬ 
turbing  to  the  public  and  as  beneficial  to  the 
Treasury  as  possible.  The  Financial  Chroni¬ 
cle  says  that  “More  gold  than  is  needed  for 
the  first  payment  is  easily  within  reach  now, 
and  that  without  materially  interfering  with 
the  ability  of  the  banks  or  calling  for  the  use 
of  the  machinery  already  in  working  order  for 
the  issue  of  Clearing  House  certificates.” 

The  Sun  of  Monday  last  says  that,  as 
well  as  can  be  judged  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  it  looks  as  though  a  few  of  the  bonds 
will  be  bid  for  in  small  lots  at  118  and  up¬ 
ward,  a  larger  quantity  at  from  110  to  118, 
while  for  the  greater  part  of  the  $100,000,000 
the  bids  will  run  from  106  to  108.  These  last 
bids  will  be  those  of  savings  banks,  trust 
companies,  and  trustees  of  estates,  who  de¬ 
sire  the  bonds  for  investment,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  bankers  and  national  and  State  banks, 
who  want  them  to  sell  again  at  a  profit.  The 
writer  is  quite  certain  that  the  amount  taken 
in  small  sums  will  be  unimportant,  and  hence 
the  term  “popular”  loan  is  a  misnomer.  We 
are  not  so  confident  of  this,  especially  as  the 
banks,  many  of  them,  are  disposed  to  become 
the  agents  of  the  people,  on  favorable  terms 
for  themselves  and  their  customers,  herein 
following  the  example  of  large  New  York  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  commission  charged  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent.,  and  gold 
will  be  furnished  at  whatever  it  costs  in  the 
open  market,  where  now  a  premium  of  less 
than  1  per  cent,  prevails.  Investors,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  will  state  what  they  will  pay  for  the 
bonds,  and  the  bank  will  put  in  the  bids  and 
procure  the  gold,  taking  pay  from  the  inves¬ 
tor  in  lawful  money.  This  transaction,  it  has 
been  figured  out,  will  net  the  banks  a  good 
profit,  but  the  plan  will  greatly  facilitate  sub¬ 


scriptions  from  those  who  want  only  small 
amounts  of  the  bonds,  and  who  would  not 
otherwise  probably  tender  applications  to  the 
Government. 

The  paper  already  named  says,  touching  the 
sources  from  which  the  gold  will  come  to  pay 
for  the  bonds:  “Assuming  that  they  bring,  on 
an  average,  110,  the  first  instalment  on  them 
will  amount  to  $22,000,000,  payable  as  soon  as 
the  allotments  can  be  made.  Of  this  sum 
probably  one-half,  or  $11,000,000,  is  already 
stored  away  in  private  depositories,  leaving 
only  the  other  $11,000,000  to  come  either  out 
of  the  Treasury  or  out  of  the  bank  vaults. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  issue  will,  there¬ 
fore,  be  small,  and  the  subsequent  payments 
it  requires  will  not  begin  to  tell  on  the  money 
market  until  they  have  exhausted  the  re¬ 
sources  of  private  individuals  and  the  surplus 
reserves  of  the  banks.  ” 

The  uncertainties  as  to  Congressional  action 
still  affect  both  industries  and  commerce, 
though  it  is  to  be  said  that  the  passage  of  the 
Senate  free  silver  bill  has  occasioned  no  alarm. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Moritcages 
or  TRB 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  raaas'  sxpbrirncb. 
Send  for  deecriptlve  pam- 
pMet. 
orriCBS : 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 

Bullitt  Bds.  PhUa. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokare 
Wash. 


^  investments  pay  six 

per  cent,  interest, 
and  are  credited  with  addi¬ 
tional  profits  from  the  sale  of 
well  selected  real  estate  in  the 
direct  line  of  New  York’s 
development. 

Prospectus  free. 

Mutual 

Realty  &  Loan 
Corporation, 


Room  16. 


American  Surety  Buildini;. 
Xew  York. 


STOCK  &  TIMBER  FARM 

885  ACRES!  Ezoellent  character  of  land,abnnd< 
antlr  watered.  Several  hundred  acres  of  fine  hard 
wood  timber,  400  acres  cleared.  On  three  public  roada. 
Ibree  miles  from  railroad.  Write  forfree  Catalogue. 
R.  B.  CTIAFFIN  CO.»  Inc.,  RichBOnd*  Ya. 
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^  NET  FIRST  GOLD  MORTGAGES 

laproved  Red  River  Valley  Farms.  Loans  to  actual 
_  settlerb  only,  li  years’  experience  In  business.  |  A  ^ 
Send  for  formal  applications,  list  of  references  and  III  yg 
map  showing  location  of  lands.  Tax  Certificates  1 1 1 

netting . I  V 

WILLIAM  T.  SOUDER.  Financial  Agent. 

303  Century  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minu. 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF,  xlm^^lADELPHIA. 


All  you  have  gueased 
about  life  insurance 
may  be  wrong.  If  you 
wish  to  know  the  truth 
aend  for  **How  and 
Why. "  ITe  pay  post¬ 
age 


Iftnattctal. 


Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Foraerly  Hew  York  Q-naranty  and  Indemnity  Co. 
Matnal  Life  Building, 

65  CEDAR  STREET,  N.  Y. 

CAPITAL,  -------  M*,©©©,©©© 

8UBPLVS,  -------  Ma,©©©,©©© 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS,  FIRMS  AND 
INDIVIDUALS,  AS  GUARDIAN,  EXECUTOR  AND  AD¬ 
MINISTRATOR.  TAKES  ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL 
AND  PERSONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEBEST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 
subject  to  check  or  cn  certificate. 

WALTER  O.  OAKHAN,  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  jR.,  Vice-President. 

OEOROE  R.  TURNBULL,  *d  Vice-President. 

HENRY  A.  MURR4Y,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Asslt.  Treas.  and  Sec. 

DIRECTORS. 

Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Adrian  Iselln,  Jr. 

George  F  Baker,  Angnstus  D.  JnllUard, 

George  8.  Bowdoln.  James  N.  Jarvle, 

Frederic  CromweU,  Rlihard  A.  McCurdy, 

Walter  R.  Oil  lette.  Walter  O.  Oakman, 

Robert  Goelet.  Alexander  E.  Orr, 

O.  G.  Haven,  Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Oliver  Harrlman,  Henry  W.  Smith, 

R.  Somers  Hayes,  H.  McK.  Twombly, 

Charles  R.  Henderson,  Frederick  W .  Vanderbilt, 

William  C.  Whitney. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OP  NEW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 


This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  tmstM 
or  ezecntor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  aad  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Execntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estatee, 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indivldnala 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  8tewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlee-Pree. 

James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Pres. 

Henry  L.  ThomelL  Secretary. 

Loals  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Soeretaty. 

TRUSTEES! 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Barseh  Rboadbs, 
Anson  Phblps  Stokbs. 
Gborge  Bliss, 

William  Libbbt, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Coopbr, 

W,  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 


Wm.  ROOKBrBLLBB, 

Albxandbr  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jb. 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brookiy 
Geo  HOB  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astob. 
Jamb  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  Phelps 
Lord 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECfBD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y  .  Pbila.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bny  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest-  I'niracf-yyi  onf’ 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re- AH  ”  CoHIlCIlI* 
ceive  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor¬ 
porations.  Firms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  ^41/411  pi  U|Ma 
voracle  terms,  and  make  collection  of  IJCVIH  lljlCo. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  torelgm 
countries. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


We  also  bny  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
collections  and  issue  Commercial  and  Travellers* 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 


BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

/p  East  i6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  from  Union  Snnare. 
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The  Evans^list  Publishinsr  Company, 

156  Fifth  Avenae,  New  York. 


UBNBY  Bl.  FIBLD.  jO.D.,  Editor. 
HENRY  K.  ELLIOT.  Pabllataer. 


riRMB  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  snbscrlp- 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  dabs 
of  live  or  more,  $2.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twentv-flve  cents.  In  advance. 

Advxbtibino  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  DMth  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  In  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-olhce  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evaneellst, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 

Entered  at  the  PoKt-o(Bee  nt  New  York  os  seconil-eiagg 
maU  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  106th  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  I 
Church  in  the  ITolted  Slates  of  America  meets  at  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs.  N.  Y.,  May  2lEt,  1896. 


TUB  HOARDS. 


THE  SOCIKTT  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  cal'ed  “Port  Society.*’)  Chartered  in  1819 
Supports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners' 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Krading  Room  and  daily 
religious  seryices  in  Lecture  Room;  Us  Branches  128 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  31  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  SanuEL  Boult.  Pastor. 

AVm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer.  Cor.  Sec’y. 
E.  Hicks  Herrick,  Treasurer, 

No.  30  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
seamen:  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the 
leading  seaports  '•!  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
in  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Publishes  the  Sailors’ 
Magazine,  the  Seaman's  Friend,  and  the  Life  Boat. 
Charles  H.  Trask,  Pres.,  W.  C.  Sturoes,  Treas.,  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D..  Secretary. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  INDUSTRIAL  LEAGUE. 

An  organization  for  men  inside  the  church,  with  re¬ 
ligious,  social,  business,  sickness  and  death  benefits. 
Send  for  printed  matter  to 

The  Christian  Industrial  League, 

Springfield,  Mass. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

10  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 

For  over  70  years  engaged  in  producing  and  dissemin¬ 
ating  evangelical  Christian  literatuie  Through  its  Mis¬ 
sionary  Department  reaches  by  grants  of  publications, 
work  of  its  col  porters  and  co-operation  with  Foreign 
Missionaries,  vast  numbers  throughout  the  world.  This 
branch  of  its  work  wholly  depenas  upon  donations  and 
lagacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Send  to  Louis 
Tao,  Assistant  Treasurer. 


RR  ESR  TTERIES. 


Home  Missions, 

Foreign  Missions, 

Church  F.rection,  -  .  - 

Rducation,  -  -  -  . 

Piio'ication  and  S.  S.  Work, 

Ministerial  Relief, 

Freedmen,  .  -  .  616  Market  St..  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  I 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


-  166  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 


1334  Chestnut  St.,  Phila 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  IN  UNION  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY.  700  Park  Ave..  New  York, 
will  be  given  on  the  foIlowInK  days  at  8.15  p.m.; 

On  Practical  Religion. 

Wednesday,  February  19th.  The  Kev.  F.  W  Qnnsaulns,  D.D. 

The  subject  not  yet  announced. 
Monday,  March  16th.  The  Rev.  W.  Hay  Aitkin, 

On  “Winning  Souls.” 
On  Church  Unity. 

Monday,  February  10th.  The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Henry  C. 

Potter.  D.D.,  LL.D.  On  “  The  Chicago— Lambeth  Articles  ” 
Monday.  March  2d.  The  Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hnrst.  D.D., 
LL.D.  On  “  Irenlc  Movements  Since  the  Reformstion." 
Monday,  March  9th.  The  Rev.  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.D. 

On  “The  Unity  of  the  Spirit,  a  World-wide  Necessity.” 
Admission  free,  without  ticket. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
ESTABLISHED  IN  PHILADELPHIA,  1824, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  ent  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mhslonary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  ’he  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo-k 
abides.  2276  new  schools  started  In  1895 ;  also  180  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  71  years  of 

trosi>erlty  Will  you  help  us  and  share  in  the  blessing  7 

Ivery  dollar  r  cceptahle.  $25.00  starts  a  new  school .  furnishing 
It  with  needed  helps  for  Bible  btndy  and  a  good  library.  $8W 
supports  a  missionary  one  >  ear.  Von  can  have  letters  direct 
from  missionary  von  aid.  Send  contributions  to 
E.  P  Bancp.oft,  Dls.  Secretary, 

719  Constable  Building,  5lh  Ave.  &  R.  I8th  St.,  New  York  City 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
YTTOODLAWN  STATION  (24t,h  Ward,  Harlem  Rail 
\y  rood  OfiQce.Na  20  East  23d  Street. 


MONUMENTS. 

Original  and  special  designs  in  granite,  marble  and  stone. 
CJorrespondence  solicited.  Send  for  new  illustrated 
Handbook.  J.  &  K.  Lamb.  80  Carmine  St.,  New  York. 
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THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

15S  Worth  Street.  New  York, 
was  established  to  shelter  and  provide  for  children  whose  par¬ 
ents  are  nnable  to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphana  Ttiey 
^l®*bSM,  clothed,  fed  and  InMructed  nntU  they  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  elsewhere.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to^y 
arewhat  they  are  because  of  tue  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  pokte-pive  thousand  have 
been  In  Its  school,  and  over  twe.nty-six  thousand  have 
lived  In  the  honse. 

.1*  Is  supported  largely  by  voluntary  contrlbntlons.  Dona- 
Hons  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  will  be  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song  by  the  children,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:80  P.M. ;  ; 
Sunday-school,  2  to  3  p.m  Day-school-,  9  to  11:40  A.M..  and 
12:10  to  8  P.M.  except  Satn<day:  at  dinner  Uble.  12:10  to  12:40 
P.M.  Visitors  are  cordially  welcome  at  all  times.  Morris  K. 

Jf'*®-!  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.;  Oeoboe  F.  Betts,  Sec.; 
Wm.  F.  Babnabd.  Snpt. 

“Cnr  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building  to  take 
the  place  of  one  which  had  to  be  torn  down  as  It  was  unsafe. 
We  urgently  ask  for  assistance  on  behalf  of  four  hundred 
children." 


APPLETON’S 

POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY 


^eabytery  of  Syracuse  will  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Grace  church,  Oswego,  April  13,  at  3:80  p  m. 

A.  H.  Fahndstock.  Stated  Glerk. 
Preabyfery  of  New  York  wl  1  meet  in  tbe  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Presbyterian  Building.  166  Fltth  Avenue. uu 
Monday,  Feb.  10.  at  3  p.m.  Ueoroe  W.  F,  Birga,  8.  C, 


The  monthly  prayer-meeting  of  tbe  AViirnan’s  Ex- 
ecut've  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  Tues- 
d'F- Feb.  18.  at  10:80  A.M..  at  IM  Fifth  Avenue.  Friends 
of  the  woik  are  cordially  Inviied  to  attend. 


BUSINESS  NOTES. 


Seeds  Free. 

The  now  free  delivery  system  inaugurated  by  Pe’er 
Henderson  <&  Co  .  of  New  York,  seen  res  to  any  one  who 
orders  seeds  from  them  the  free  delivery  at  Catalogue 
rrlces  to  any  post  office  in  the  United  States.  Messrs. 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.  issue  tbis  year  a  beautiful  and 
entirely  now  catalogne  for  1896.  which  illustrates  and 
descilt'.es  the  grandest  assortment  of  seeds  on  this  conti- 
neui.  This  “new  catalogue"  they  mail  on  receipt  of  a 
two-ceut  stamp,  or  to  those  who  will  state  In  what  pstH-r 
tbet  saw  their  adverti-emeht  it  will  he  mailed  tree. 
Full  particulars  of  this  offer  will  be  found  in  Messrs 
Peter  Henderson  Sc  Co.'s  advertisement  in  another  por¬ 
tion  of  tbis  paper. 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Burneo’s  Farm  Annual,  one  of  the 
most  al tractive  illustrated  Cstalognes  that  h.s  come  to 
our  notice.  For  more  than  twenty  years  this  firm  have 
been  recognized  as  being  in  the  very  forefront  of  progress 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  Over  6.0(10  domestic  and 
foreign  orders  are  often  received  in  a  single  day,  and 
their  books  show  that  they  have  business  correspondents 
at  59.352  post  offices.  Send  2-cent  stamp  for  Farm  Annual 
to  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Pniladelphla,  Pa. 

Persons  having  Investments  in  Minneapolis  and  requir-  I 
ing  the  services  of  an  agent,  can  address  'William  T. 
Souder,  who  will  furnish  satisfactory  references.  See  adv 


FEBRUARY. 


Frlnelpies  of  Taxation.  II.  By  Dayid  A.  Wills, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

Describes  the  systems  of  China  and  Japan,  and  shows 
that  taxation  has  received  scant  attention  in  history  or 
literature. 

Lord  Salisbury  on  Evolution,  By  Hbbbbrt  SpRNCKB. 

Shows  how  a  prime  minister  may  stumble  when  be 
strays  into  unfamiliar  fields. 

The  Study  of  Inheritance.  I.  By  Prof. W.  K.  Brooks, 
LLD. 

An  examioation  of  the  views  of  Francis  Galton  as  set 
forth  in  his  well  known  books. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Andrew  Dickson  'White,  first 
Pre-laent  of  Coroell,  ex- Minister  to  Germany,  and  to 
Russia,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Veneuzelan  Bound¬ 
ary  Commission  (with  Portrait). 

OTHER  ARTICLES  ON 

The  Smithsonian  Inhtitutioh,  If— Acrrvmts  or  th* 
Institution  (illustrated);  The  Emcr  or  thr  Pro- 
LONOSD  Drought  upon  Animal  Lirs:  Gathsbiho 
Naval  ^TORlt8  (lllusirated);  Imitation  Among  Atoms 
AND  Oroanisms;  Natural  FKATUHRSor  Venezuela 
(illustrated);  suggestibility,  Automatish,  and  Kin- 
DKED  Phenomena.  III.;  I'he  stamping  out  or  Crime; 
The  Young  Draughtsman  (Illustrate  i);  Professional 
Institutions.  X,  sculptor;  Expihed  air  and  Prob¬ 
lems  or  'Ventilation. 

Editor’s  Table;  Scientific  Litebature;  Fragments 
or  Science. 

80  cents  n  number}  $3.00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


There  are  thousands  suffering  with  nervous  dyspepsia 
who  would  he  permanently  cured  bv  using  Freligh’s 
pbospborized  nerve  tonic,  which  is  being  successfully 
orescrlbed  by  over  fori  y  thousand  physicians.  A  sample 
brittle  win  be  sent  for  26  cents  to  every  on«  who  mentions 
The  Evangelist  and  addresses  I.  O.  Woodruff  &  Co.. 
106-108  B’ulton  St.,  New  York. 


CHEAP  AND  BEAUTIFUL  HOMES. 

$500.00.  with  long  payments  on  the  balance,  will  buy  q 
new  an(l  commodious  bouse  and  lot,  in  Orange,  N.  J.. 
where  there  are  more  than  100  vacant  houses  on  acconut 
of  the  failure  of  the  business  at  Edison’s  plant.  (Grange 
Is  only  a  short  ride  from  N.  Y.  City,  and  fifteen  cents 
fare  by  electric  cars  No  more  desirable  place  can  be 
found  in  the  state  for  educating  a  family  as  a  pupil  can 
gpt  instruction  on  any  subject  that  he  may  desire. 
Churches  are  numerous,  from  a  Hebrew  Synagogue  to 
Unltanan.  Rents  and  cut  rent  expenses  of  a  family  were 
never  lower  than  now.  Write  me  what  yon  want. 

Sereno  E.  fODD,  19  Parkinson  Terrace,  Orange,  N.J. 


Is  this  Progress  ? 

The  telephone  was  invented  less  thau  30  years 
ago. 

It  was  then  called  a  toy. 

To-day  there  are  13,500  Telephone  Stations 
in  New  York  City, 

All  equipped  with  Long  Distance  Telephones  and 
connected  by  metallic  circuit  lines.  From  anyone 
of  them  you  can  talk  to  Brooklyn  or  Boston,  tfersey 
City  or  Chicago,  Yonkers  or  Milwaukee,  Newark  or 
Buffalo. 

New  York  service  is  brought  within 
the  reach  of  all  by  our  system  of 
message  rates: 

Party  Line,  from  $75 ;  Direct  Line,  $90. 

An  Agent  will  call  on  request. 

THE  METROPOLITAN 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

18  CORTLANDT  ST. 


SOHEBMEBHOBN’S  TEACHEB8’  AOENOT. 
Oldest  and  beet  known  la  U.  8. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14tb  Street,  New  York. 


FOB  OYEB  FIFTY  YEABS. 

Mbs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Stbup  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething,  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pain,  cares  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  “Mrs  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup.’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


WILSON  COLLEGE 

Clasalcal,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Mualc  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Cbamber^urg,  Pa. 


Daheih  pbefabatoby  institute, 

AiRT  R  German  Kindergarten,  English  Primary 
DU  1  d.  UinuQ.and  Grammar  (Srades.  College  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  842  Lexington  Ave.,  bet,  39tb  tt  40th  StaN.Y. 

BRADFORD  ACADEMY, 

Buildings  unsurptssed  for  oomfoit  and  hMtlL  Twaaty. 
five  aom— twelve  in  grove  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skating. 
OUadoal  and  general oonrse  of  study :  slso,preparatoiy 
sad  optionsL  Year  oommencea  Sepi.  11. 1896.  Apiriy  la 
Ibaa  IDAO.  ALLEN.  Principal,  drsdfcrd.  ffaaa 


UFTON  COUBT,  Camden,  S.  C.  —  Old-fashioned 
Southern  home,  beautifully  situated,  half  a  mile 
from  depot,  post  office,  etc.  Charml^  walks  and  drives. 
No  malaria.  Ssndv  soil  and  pines.  For  terms  apply  to 
Mrs.  ROGER  GSHWOLD  PERKINS, 

THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUB  LABEL. 

Pwted  on  yonr  paper,  or  the  wranper.  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
I  date  to  which  your  sube  riotlon  Is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  duf 
The  Btanoelisi.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  U 
The  Etaeoeltst 

186  Fifth  Avenne,  New  York. 


Calieobnia,  Han  Rafael. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Aca  emy. 

Accredited  by  tbe  University  of  California. 

Regular  Army  Officer  detailed  by  U.  S.  Gov’t.  In  charge  of 
Military  department,  dasstcal.  Literary  and  Scientific 
courses.  Arthur  Crosbt,  A.M  ,  Head  Master. 

New  York,  Clinton. 

■uOUGHTON  SEMINARY  offers  to  young  women  care, 
comfort  and  culture.  College  preparatory .  36tb  year. 
Address  A.  G.  BENEDICT.  A.M. 


Tbe  Zander  Institute 

9, 11  &  18  E.  &9th  HU 

Two  doom  east 
of  Fifth  Ave. 

S'WEDISH  MOVEMENTS  AND 

MASSAGE  BY  MACHINERY. 

Artificial  horseback  and  bicycle 
ride.  Nearly  100  Imported  appars- 
tnses.  Best  means  for  tbe  core  of 
Obesity,  Rheumatism  and  Nervous¬ 
ness.  Inspection  Invited. 


XUM 


V 


There  is  Economy 

In  wearing  the  Shawknit  Half- Hose, 

for  they  are  the  MOST  DURABLiE  as  well  as  the  best-fitting. 

.  Testimonials  to  the  effect  that  they  are  the  best,  and 

CHEAPEST  IN  THE  END 


^  Sens  roB  Dbscbiptive  Price-List. 


are  received  every  day  from  all  classes  of  wearers.  ^ 

None  genuine  unless  stamped  on  the  toe.  ^ 

P..C.L....  $HAW  Stocking  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass.  | 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


THE  GREATEST  DRUNKARD  AND  AN  IN¬ 
CORRIGIBLE  GAMBLER. 


knows  everything  we  do.’  But  you  went  on: 
‘Now,  my  friends,  subtract  what  you  spend 
from  what  you  gain,  and  do  not  tell  me,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  what  you  do  with  the  rest. 
You  go  to  VEsperance  to  drink  and  drink, 
gamble  and  gamble.  I  cannot  convert  you ; 
God  alone  can  do  it.  Every  Saturday  evening 
you  go  to  your  patron  tor  your  weekly  pay 
which  you  honestly  deserve.  I  have  been 
working  a  whole  year  for  you,  and  this  eve¬ 
ning  I  ask  you  to  pay  me  in  this  way.  To¬ 
morrow  evening,  at  VEsperance,  look  not  in 
the  first  glass,  for  there  may  be  nothing,  but 
in  your  last  glass,  and  you  will  be  quite  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  your  health  and  the  health  of 
your  family,  on  which  I  spoke  three  weeks  { 
ago ;  your  happiness  and  the  happiness  of 
your  family,  on  which  I  spoke  two  weeks  ^ 
ago.  Then  look  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass, 
and  you  will  see  your  soul  and  the  souls  of 
your  dear  ones  swimming  and  swimming 
toward  eternal  damnation,  on  which  I  spoke 
last  week  I  have  served  you  faithfully  for  a 
whole  year ;  if  you  do  not  pay  me  in  that  easy 
way,  then  I  shall  think  that  each  of  you  is  far 
more  unjust  than  anyone  of  your  bosses.’ 

.  .  .  When  I  heard  this  I  got  up  and  slammed 
the  door  violently,  shouting  with  rage, 
‘That  speaker  is  a  horrid  man  I’  On  my  way 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘Who  is  he?  Who  are  those 
four  hundred  fools  who  patiently  listen  to 
him?  What  is  bis  aim?  What  does  he  mean 
when  he  says,  “Workmen,  show  me  a  work¬ 
man  who  reads  the  Gospel  with  his  wife  and 
children  86.5  times  a  year,  and  1  promise  you 
to  bring  here  a  happy  family”?  The  Gospel 
is  probably  a  book.  Why  should  I  read  it  365 
times,  and  not  868  or  350  times?  Read  it  with 
my  wife  865  times ;  .  .  .  surely  that  would  be 
no  joy  for  me.  * 

“However,  when  I  reached  my  miserable 
home  I  said,  ‘Wife,  you  must  come  and  hear 
that  man. ’  ‘What  man?’  ‘A  priest  without 
cassock.’  ‘My  poor  drunkard  1’  said  my  wife, 
and  left  me. 

“On  the  next  day  I  went  to  I’Esp^rance, 
drank,  gambled,  and  lost.  I  was  going  to 
take  my  last  glass,  when  I  remembered  your 
words  ‘Ah!’  said  I,  ‘there  is 

THE  FAMOUS  LAST  GLASS. 

Oh,  bo!  it  contains  a  great  many  things.  My 
health,  the  health  of  my  bad  wife  and  of  my 


bad  children,  my  happiness  and  their  happi¬ 
ness,  my  soul  and  their  souls.  .  .  .  What  is  a 
soul?  1  am  surely  not  superstitious,  for  I  am 
a  free  thinker,  an  atheist,  a  socialist ;  .  .  . 
no,  I  am  an  anarchist  and  ready  to  blow  out 
the  brains  of  my  boss,  if  I  ever  meet  him 
away  from  a  policeman  or  a  witness.  How¬ 
ever,  that  glass  contains  too  many  things.  I 
cannot  drink.  ’ 

“On'the  next  day  I  said,  ‘That  horrid  man 
made  me  lose  a  glass  of  wine :  if  I  go  to  the 
bar  this  morning  I  am  sure  to  lose  another. 
It  is  better  to  wait.  ’  On  the  third  day  God 
laid  bold  of  me.  He  placed  the  glass  on  my 
way,  on  my  tools,  on  my  table,  everywhere. 
The  Saturday  evening  came,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  my  money,  I  said,  ‘Wife, 
here  is  money  for  you  and  your  children.’ 

“My  wife,  who  bad  anxiously  followed  the 
struggle  during  the  week,  came  close  to  me 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed  ‘I  want 
to  see  your  priest  without  a  cassock,  and 
hear  hie  conference.  ’  We  went  to  hear  your 
address  on  ‘Christ,  the  Friend  of  the  Work¬ 
man.’  Since  then  you  have  left,  but  we  go 
every  week  to  the  same  hall. 

“Now,  if  you  want  to  have  a  proof  of  the 
Gospel’s  power,  and  if  you  pass  one  evening 
in  such  a  street,  and  before  such  a  number, 
come  up,  and  you  will  see  two  nicely  fur¬ 
nished  rooms,  while  formerly  all  had  gone  to 
‘bombard  house’ ;  you  will  see  the  father,  the 
mother,  and  the  children  round  a  table— they 
read  the  Gospel  together  365  times  a  year. 
Those  children  receive  now  more  pieces  of 
bread  than  boxes  on  the  ears.  That  wife  i» 
the  very  best  of  all  French  wives ;  she  does 
everything  possible  to  please  me.  I  no 
longer  patch  my  clothes,  I  have  socks,  and 
even  gloves,  and  in  spite  of  all  those  expenses, 
we  have  some  money  at  the  savings  bank. 

“If  I  could  deliver  lectures  or  sermons,  I 
would  go  from  factory  to  factory,  and  prove 
to  workmen  that  the  Gospel  is  not  only  the 
guide  to  heaven,  but  also  to  happiness  and 
prosperity  in  this  world,  because  it  is  the 
most  practical  of  all  books  on  social  economy. 
Rich  and  poor,  will  you  have  a  good  wife, 
good  children,  good  neighbors?  Read  the 
Gospel  with  them  365  times  a  year.  Will  you 
have  a  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  glorious 
France?  Give  the  Gospel  to  every  French¬ 
man,  the  Gospel  to  every  French  family,  the 
Gospel  to  every  French  priest,  and  let  them 
read  it  365  times  a  year.” 


February  6,  1896. 


Bv  Prof.  J.  Ii.  Bertrand,  Paris. 

A  contributor  to  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee 
and  I  crossed  the  fiower  market  of  the  Made¬ 
leine,  Paris,  when  we  met  the  wife  of  a  pastor 
whose  daughter  was  dying  of  consumption. 
Hoping  that  a  bouquet  of  white  lilac  would 
please  the  girl,  I  bought  one  and  gave  it  to 
the  mother.  A  workman,  very  neatly  dressed, 
crossed  the  Boulevard  and  said:  “If  you 
please,  M.  Bertrand,  allow  me  to  bring  the 
bouquet  to  the  lady’s  house.”  Thinking  that 
he  was  a  porter,  I  did  not  answer.  My  friend 
said  to  me:  “Observe  that  he  calls  you  by 
your  name.”  I  turned  and  asked  the  man 
how  he  knew  me.  “You  remember,”  said  he, 
“your  giving  lectures  at  the  McAll  Hall  of 
Boulevard  Ornano  (now  Boulevard  Barb^).  At 
that  time  I  was  the  greatest  drunkard  of  that 
district,  and  an  incorrigible  gambler.  One 
cold  evening,  being  penniless,  I  strolled  along 
the  Boulevard,  when  I  heard  people  singing  in 
the  hall.  1  tried  to  see  through  the  curtains 
when  a  negbbor  said:  ‘Halloo,  Jacques,  what 
are  you  doing  here?’  ‘Nothng;  lam  penni¬ 
less,  and  cannot  go  to  the  bar  V  Esperance. 
Is  this  place  a  dancing  room?’  ‘No,  it  is  a 
eaUe  de  confirencee.  ’  ‘Conferences !  What  is 
that?’  ‘Come  in  and  you  will  know.’ 

“I  went  in  to  hear  you  speak  on 
THE  JOYS  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

After  fifteen  minutes  I  had  enough  of  you, 
and  went  away  murmuring:  ‘That  speaker  is 
evidently  an  old  priest  or  an  old  bachelor ;  he 
never  had  a  wife  or  children.  Well,  I  know 
the  joys  of  the  family  better  than  he  does. 

I  take  daily  one  single  meal  with  my  worst 
half,  leave  immediately  after,  return  as  late 
as  I  can,  leave  in  the  morning  as  early  as  I 
can,  and  we  find  plenty  of  time  for  quarrell¬ 
ing.  She  unceasingly  complains  that  I  do  not 
give  her  money  for  the  children ;  so  much  the 
worse  for  her  and  the  children.  She  pretends 
that  I  drink  and  gamble  too  much  ;  so  much 
the  better  for  me.  I  patch  my  clothes  and 
wash  my  linen  when  I  can  and  as  I  can,  be¬ 
cause  she  refuses  to  help  me  as  long  as  I  do 
nothing  for  her.  I  am  the  poorest  of  all  poor, 
with  only  one  shirt,  and  when  I  wash  it,  with 
no  shirt.  I  cut  off  the  top  of  my  socks,  sewed 
them  on  the  top  of  my  boots,  to  make  my 
companions  believe  that  I  wear  socks,  but  I 
have  indeed  no  socks  When  I  leave  the 
house  the  policeman  threatens  me  because  my 
boys  are  mischievous.  Well,  I  suppose  that  is 
because  they  receive  more  boxes  on  the  ear 
than  pieces  of  bread.  These  are  the  joys  of  the 
family  and  the  beauty  of  present  society.  ’ 

“A  fortnight  after,  penniless  again,  I  met 
on  the  same  boulevard  my  neighbor,  who 
said :  ‘  Why  did  you  leave  the  conference  so 
'  quickly?’  ‘Because  I  could  no  longer  listen  to 
the  trash  of  that  old  priest. ’  ‘He  is  not  a 
priest,  but  a  layman.’  ‘Well,  be  has  no  wife 
and  children,  or  he  would  not  be  as  ignorant 
as  he  is.’  ‘He  has  a  wife  and  children. 
‘Never  mind,  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
joys  of  the  family.’  ‘Well,  what  can  you  do 
this  cold  evening?  Come  in  in  again,  warm 
yourself,  do  not  listen  to  the  speaker,  and 
when  the  meeting  is  over  we  will  go  home 
together.  ’ 

“I  went  in  and  you  spoke  on 
THE  WORKMAN. 

‘Workmen,’  you  said,  ‘my  father  had  one 
hundred  of  you.  I  was  somewhat  educated 
on  your  knees,  and  therefore  I  know  you.  If 
you  belong  to  such  a  class  of  workmen,  you 
gain  so  much  a  day,  you  spend  so  much  for 
your  breakfast,  so  much  for  your  lunch  and 
dinner,  so  much  a  day  for  your  room.  ’  When 
I  heard  you  say  that  I  murmured,  ‘That  fel 
low  is  not  a  priest,  but  he  is  a  Jesuit,  for  he 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Wc«t  Church.— At  the  com¬ 
munion  service  Feb.  2d,  twenty-four  members  were 
received.  Hope,  courage,  and  a  sense  of  the  divine 
presence  mark  the  present  life  of  the  church. 
Many  of  the  former  members  of  the  congregation 
who  had  gone  elsewhere  during  the  interregnum 
have  returned,  and  a  spirit  of  unity  prevails  in  a 
peculiar  degree.  The  opening  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Evans  Is  attended  by  evidences  of  spiritual  life 
and  power  which  indicate  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  new  relation. 

Brooklyn.— The  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn  at  its 
February  meeting  dissolve  the  Tabernacle  Church 
organization,  which  has  been  maintained  since  Dr. 
Tmmage’s  departure  for  the  purpose  of  regularly 
dismissing  individual  memliers  to  other  churches. 
A  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  closing  bar-rooms  on  Sunday. 

Brooklyn. — Seventy-five  new  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  January  communion  in  the  Central 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Car- 
son  is  pMtor.  Of  this  number  47  were  received  by 
profession  of  faith  and  28  by  letter.  This  increase 
was  in  the  regular  order  of  church  life  and  work, 
no  special  meetings  having  been  held  this  winter. 
The  Central  Church  will  unite  with  the  other 
churches  in  its  neighborhood  in  special  services  un 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman.  Mr. 
Carson  is  chairman  of  the  committee  of  pastors 
having  that  work  in  charge. 

Hudson.— Dr.  Yeisley  preached  his  twentieth  an¬ 
niversary  sermon  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hudson  on  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  26th. 
The  services  were  of  great  interest  to  ins  many  au¬ 
ditors.  During  this  score  of  years  133  members 
have  entered  into  rest;  620  persons  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  into  fellowship:  five  elders  and  deacons  have 
been  ordained,  and  nearly  $200,000  have  been  col¬ 
lected  for  all  congregational  and  benevolent  pur¬ 
poses.  Of  the  sum  of  $70,000  given  for  benevolent 
purposes,  about  $25,000  have  gone  to  approved  local 
charities  and  union  causes.  The  Hudwn  Republi¬ 
can  says:  “The  esteem  in  which  Dr.  Yeisley  is  held 
not  only  by  his  own  church,  but  by  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  who  have  grown  to  appreciate  his  many 
sterling  qualities  in  his  twenty  years’  residence  in 
this  city,  makes  his  marked  success  in  his  pastorate 
a  cause  of  gratification  to  his  many  and  firm  friends 
outside  as  well  as  inside  his  church.  The  evening 
service  was  the  occa.sion  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
Sabbath-school,  and  consisted  of  a  responsive  and 
song  service,  followed  by  the  reports  of  the  oflBcers 
of  the  school  and  an  address  by  the  pastor.  The 
school  has  been  in  a  prosperous  condition  through 
the  year,  the  record  showing  the  number  of  schol¬ 
ars  on  toe  roll  to  be  354,  with  quite  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  the  averam  attendance  over  the  previous 
year.  About  $300  had  been  spent  for  supplies  and 
ec^uipments  for  school  use,  ana  $396  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  school,  all  of  which  had  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  benevolent  objects.” 

Kingston.— Special  Mr.etin(is.—A  laive  audience 
assembled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (the 
Rev.  J.  F.  Williamson  pastor)  on  Wedne.sday  eve¬ 
ning,  Jan.  30th,  to  bid  good-by  to  Evangelist  H.  D. 
Sheldon.  It  was  the  closing  of  a  successful  two 
weeks  of  special  services  in  the  church.  Mr.  Shel¬ 
don  has  labored  faithfully  in  this  field,  preaching 


and  singing  the  Gospel  every  evening,  and  his  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  attended  with  excellent  results, 
sixty-three  persons  having  signified  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  Christ.  He  has  only  recently  entered  upon 
evangelistic  work,  and  has  made  no  mistake  in  do¬ 
ing  so.  He  is  earnest  and  possesses  preeminent 
(Hialifications  for  saving  souls.  Among  the  songs 
tnat  he  sings  with  great  acceptance  are  “Throw  the 
Line,”  “Come  this  way.  Papa,”  and  “Life’s  railway 
to  Heaven.”  Mrs.  Sheldon,  who  possesses  a  fine 
contralto  voice,  frequently  assisted  ner  husband  in 
the  singing  and  contributed  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  meetings. 

Rochester.— A  new  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  Kettle, 
has  been  called  to  the  charge  of  the  Plymouth  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  to  succeed  the  late  much  re¬ 
spected  Dr.  Myron  Adams.  The  people  gave  Mr. 
Kettle  and  wife  a  kindly  reception  on  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  of  last  week,  and  a  goodly  number  of  the 
other  churches  and  pastors  attended.  A  special 
Convention  is  called  in  this  church  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  in  the  nature  of  a  missionary  rally.  The 
congregation  call  the  gathering  for  their  special 
interest  and  benefit.  The  churches  and  friends 
generally  are  invited  and  welcomed  to  the  meeting. 
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Some  of  the  best  speakers  and  most  earnest  workers 
are  invited  and  exjiected  to  be  present  and  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  interest  and  results  of  the  occasion. 

Additions. — At  the  several  communions  last  Sab¬ 
bath  the  Presbyterian  and  other  churches  received 
additions.  Dr.  Taylor  has  just  begun  a  series  of 
discourses  or  lessons  upon  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Lakeville.— Lakeville,  at  the  foot  of  Conesns 
Lake,  was  only  three  miles  from  Livonia,  where  we 
spent  our  youth,  and  we  used  often  to  hear  its  min¬ 
isters  on  an  exchange  of  pulpits.  The  old  church, 
which  was  then  iust  over  the  line  in  the  town  of 
Geneseo,  and  so  called  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Geneseo,  was  one  of  the  landmarks  as  we  used  to 
ride  through  to  the  Academy  at  the  county  seat  on 
the  old  stage  coach.  Later  the  church  building  was 
moved  near  the  centre  of  the  village  and  into  the 
town  of  Livonia,  and  a  parsonage  was  built  oppo¬ 
site.  This  church  celebrated  its  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  Friday  afternoon  and  evening,  Dec.  27,  1895, 
which  was  a  great  occasion.  Old-time  music  was 
furnisheiL  all  former  members  of  the  choirs  partici¬ 
pating.  The  Rev.  J,  Mitchell,  the  devoted  pastor, 
read  a  sketch  of  the  church  from  its  organization 
udtil  the  present  time,  a  valuable  historical  docu¬ 
ment.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hubbard  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  church  had  wor¬ 
shipped.  Mr.  Daniel  Bigelow,  one  of  the  elders, 
and  of  a  family  of  elders,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  early 
elders  and  their  successors,  among  whom  were 
many  men  of  mark.  Doctors  Parsons  of  Mt.  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Kittredge  of  Geneseo  gave  sketches  of  for¬ 
mer  pastors  whom  they  knew,  particularly  the 
Rev.  Dwight  Scovil  of  the  spirit  of  the  apostle  John, 
and  the  Rev.  F.  DeW.  Ward,  D.D.,  who  preached 
here  after  he  had  been  suppo^  to  have  passed  the 
dead  line.  The  writer  sat  under  the  ministry  of  the 
latter  for  three  years,  and  would  add  his  testimony 
to  his  ability  as  a  preacher  and  success  as  a  pastor. 
Mr.  Ray  H.  Milliman  represented  the  young  people, 
and  gave  an  address  on  the  Sunday-school  and  the 
Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 
The  Rev.  N.  J.  Conklin,  a  former  pastorj  to  whose 
efforts  the  village  owes  it  that  it  has  a  railroad  con¬ 
nection  with  Rochester,  and  who  did  much  for  its 
prosperity,  sketched  his  pastorate,  mentioning,  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Haynes  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Barley,  the  latter  of  whom  held  the  of¬ 
fice  of  trustee  for  forty- three  years.  The  Rev. 
Frank  Carleton  of  Livonia  closed  the  addresses  of 
a  long  and  interesting  service.  In  the  evening  a 
literary  entertainment  was  given,  supper  having 
meanwhile  been  served  in  the  church  parlors.  At 
this  entertainment  many  of  the  ladies  were  dressed 
in  the  old-time  costumes.  This  service  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  The  country  about  Lakeville 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  fertility,  and  its  lake  is 
a  gem  set  among  tne  gently  sloping  hills.  The  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  church  is  composed  largely  of  in 
telligent  and  prosperous  farmers,  and  from  it  have 
gone  out  to  all  the  land  many  able  and  devoted  men 
and  women  to  bless  it.  Neither  figures  nor  words 
can  tell  the  good  this  church  has  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  the  century  of  its  history.  S.  W.  P. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton.- The  Old  First,  not  on  Fifth  Avenue 
(comer  of  12th  street),  New  York,  not  at  all,  but  in 
Trenton,  N.  J.  “Organized  1712.”  So  states  the 
leafiet  scattered  in  the  pews  at  every  public  service. 
Its  inception  was  actually  in  an  adjoining  county 
(Hunterdon,  now  Mercer)  and  Hopewell  township 
(now  Ewing),  on  a  spot  four  miles  away.  The  pres¬ 
ent  edifice,  still  in  a  good  condition,  was  erected  in 
1840,  when  the  country  was  ringing  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  songs  of  “Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.”  The 
church  seems  to  have  a  preference  for  Johns,  three 
out  of  four  pastors  bearing  that  name.  The  excep¬ 
tion  is  that  of  the  saintly  James  W.  Alexander  who 
served  the  church  for  a  brief  season.  Pastor  Dixon 
(John,  of  course)  came  about  ten  years  ago  from 
Yonkers-on-Hudson.  His  incumbency  has  been 
quite  successful.  At  the  recent  communion  nearly 
a  score  of  persons  were  added  to  the  membership. 
The  “Old  First”  is  not,  therefore,  suffering  as  yet 
from  spiritual  inertia  or  “innocuous  desuetude.” 

O.  H.  H. 

West  Jersey. — The  Rev.  Clearfield  Park  was 
dismissed,  Jan.  28th,  by  the  Presbyteiw  of  West 
Jersey  to  the  (Reformed)  Classis  of  Ulster,  to  as¬ 
sume  the  charge  of  Woodstock  church,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 

Willi AMSTOWN.— The  Rev.  Harry  L.  Janeway 
was  released  Jan.  28th  at  his  own  request  from  the 
pastoral  cha^e  of  the  church  of  Williamstown  on 
account  of  impaired  health.  His  entire  congrega¬ 
tion  expressed  their  deep  regret  at  his  leaving  them. 

Holly  Beach.— A  new  church  is  to  be  organized 
at  Holly  Beach,  a  promising  seaside  resort  in  Cape 
May  County,  New  Jersey. 

I  PENNSYLVANIA. 

I  The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  organized  on 
Jan.  23  a  new  church  at  Idlewood.  It  is  to  be  called 
the  Hawthorne  Presbyterian  Church.  Fifty-two 
members  of  other  churches  brought  letters  of  dis¬ 
mission  to  form  the  new  orMnization,  and  five  were 
received  by  confession  of  Christ,  making  the  initial 
member  fifty-seven. 

Pittsburgh.— The  43d  street  Church,  the  Rev. 
S.  B.  Linhart  pastor,  received  19  members  at  the 
communion  Jan.  26. 

ILLINOIS. 

Woodstock.  —  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
(the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Hay  pastor)  received  15  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  last  communion.  The  Endeavor  Socie¬ 
ties  and  the  Sunday-school  are  unusually  prosper¬ 
ous.  The  Golden  Anniversary  of  the  organization 
will  be  celebrated  on  the  23d  of  February  next. 
The  Rev.  John  S.  Macintosh  of  McCormick  Theo¬ 


logical  Seminary,  Chicago,  is  expected  to  deliver 
the  memorial  sermon. 


Cincinnati.— On  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  23,  a 
large  mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Odeon  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  cause  of  Foreign  Missions.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Arthur  J.  Brown,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Board,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  DufiSeld  of 
the  First  Church  in  New  York  city,  made  the  prin- 
cipial  addresses.  Letters  were  read  from  Elx-Presi- 
dent  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ex-Secretary  of  State 
John  W.  Foster,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall,  William 
E.  Dodge,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  and  Sidney  D. 
Maxwell.  The  cumulative  effect  of  the  arguments 
and  opinions  presented  was  to  the  great  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  intelligent  faith  in  the  work  of  missions. 
Amid  the  pressure  of  other  interests  even  devout, 
well-meaning  peimle  need  educating  up  to  the  duty 
and  importance  of  carrying  out  the  last  command 
of  the  Lord. 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City. — At  the  First  Church  (Dr.  Horace 
Stanton’s)  thirteen  accessions,  mostly  adults,  were 
received  at  the  January  communion.  The  meetings 
during  the  Week  of  Prayer  were  attended  with 
marked  interest. 

TEXAS. 

New  Birmingham.— In  the  “Coast  Country”  of 
Texas  there  has  lived  for  a  number  of  years  a  large 
class  of  persons  who  have  made  a  precarious  exist¬ 
ence  by  burning  charcoal  and  shipping  it  to  (jralves- 
ton.  They  are  very  poor  and  very  ignorant.  “No 
man  cares  for  their  souls.”  I  am  anxious  to  erect 
for  them  a  plain  house  of  worship.  They  are  not 
able  to  do  it  by  themselves.  Any  contributions 
may  be  sent  to  Thos.  Ward  White,  New  Birming¬ 
ham,  Texas. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  York  City. — The  ministers  and  elders  of  the 
(Marble)  Collegiate  church  have  adopted  one  method 
which  is  wortny  of  imitation.  To  each  incoming 
member  is  given  a  beautifully  printed  pamphlet 
containing  a  “Greeting  and  Charge,”  giving  wise 
and  affectionate  counsel  well  adapts  to  remind 
each  new  member  of  the  church  of  the  sacred  vows 
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asHumed  and  to  encourage  each  one  to  fulfill  these 
obligations  to  Christ  and  His  Church.  The  text  of 
the  Confession  ond  Promises  made  on  entering  the 
Church,  with  the  Welcome  by  the  minister,  and 
also  an  appropriate  hymn  and  the  threefold  bless¬ 
ing,  beginning,  “The  Lord  bless  thee  and  keep 
thee,”  are  appended.  The  whole  constitutes  a 
beautiful  memento  which  will  be  also  a  reminder  of 
vows  assumed  and  grace  offered  to  fulfill  them.  The 
latest  agency  adopted  in  the  pastoral  work  of  inter¬ 
esting  and  aiding  the  young  people  of  this  congr^ 
gatiou  is  “The  Brotberhod  Senate,”  a  debating  soci¬ 
ety  for  young  men.  A  large  number  were  present 
at  the  opening  meeting,  and  the  oratorical  zeal  of 
the  youthful  Clays  and  Websters  bids  fair  to  make 
the  new  society  a  power  to  attract  and  benefit. 

Newark,  N.  J.— The  New  York  Avenue  Church, 
quickened  and  strengthened  by  its  strenuous  effort 
to  clear  off  the  incubus  of  debt,  is  enjoying  a  season 
of  quiet,  fruitful  religious  interest.  During  the 
present  week  meetings  are  being  held  each  eveniug 
except  Saturday,  with  Bible  addresses  by  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Walton  Clark,  D.D.,  the  well  known  helper 
of  Mr.  Moody. 

NEW  ENGLAND. 

Springfield.— To  the  Pastor,  Officers  and  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Springfield, 
Mass.— Dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord:— It  was  a  real 
surprise  to  me  when  your  pastor  advised  me  by 
mail  that  the  first  year  of  your  history  as  a  Presby¬ 
terian  congregation  qnd  church  would  >>e  complete 
February  2;  and  that  you  prop<^  an  observance  of 
the  occasion.  It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me 
to  feel  compel  led  to  decline  the  kind  invitation  to 
address  you  at  the  evening  service  next  Sabbath, 
communicated  by  pour  pastor.  Two  obstacles,  and 
I  might  mention  others,  so  obtruded  themselves  in 
the  way  of  my  coming  and  speaking  on  so  fascinat¬ 
ing  a  subject,  with  the  privilege  of  gteeting  person¬ 
ally  valued  friends,  that  I  was  constrained  to  de¬ 
cline.  One  of  these  hindrances  is  a  work  of  grace 
in  which  since  January  first  I  have  labored  to  the 
very  limit  of  strength.  When  I  tell  you  that  last 
evening  fifteen  arose  expressive  of  their  conscious¬ 
ness  of  sin  and  desire  for  pardon  and  peace  in  Christy 
you  will  at  once  agree  with  me  that  such  a  work  is 
not  to  be  abandoned  by  the  servant  of  the  Master 
without  most  cogent  reasons.  The  other  hindrance 
is  an  urgent  call  to  visit  a  church  in  Vermont,  from 
which  the  pastor  has  just  taken  his  leave,  and  to 
advise  and  nelp  the  congre^tion,  if  possible.  When 
I  add  to  these  almost  entire  loss  of  voice  through 
much  speaking,  and  other  disability,  I  am  sure  you 
will  excuse  my  absence  and  accept  in  lieu  thereof 
this  brief  greeting 

My  memory  recalls  vividly  the  first  meeting  in 
Evangelist  Hall  and  the  unanimity  with  which  we 
took  tne  first  step,  that  has  now  b^n  succeeded  by 
a  year  of  steady  advance.  There  seemed  written  on 
every  countenance,  as  1  looked  into  your  faces,  a 
resolute  pup<^,  faith  in  God,  and  in  your  mission, 
despite  the  difficulties  and  sacrifices  to  be  overcome, 
that  presaged  success.  On  the  report  of  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  work  to  Presbytery,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  visit  Springfield  and,  if  the  way  seemed 
clear,  to  organize  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
your  beautiful  city.  There  was  such  a  readiness  on 
the  part  of  your  increasing  congregation  both  to  labor 
and  give  as  the  Lord  enabled  them  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  movement  and  the  decision  to  organize  a 
church  was  hearty  and  unanimous.  The  services 
attending  the  formal  organization  were  impressive, 
and  the  occasion  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
many  in  which  I  have  participated  during  nearly 
ten  years  of  work  in  New  England.  A  unanimous 
call  was  soon  extended  to  your  chosen  leader  to  be¬ 
come  the  first  pastor  of  the  church,  ami  his  installa¬ 
tion  followed  in  due  time.  I  congratulate  you  most 
caidially  on  the  ivleal  record  you  have  made  under 
the  divine  gvidance  and  blessing.  Your  weekly 
calendar  registers  a  steadily  increasing  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers  at  every  communion,  affording  not  only 
abundant  evidence  that  the  church  is  thoroughly 
organized  in  every  department,  but  that  believing 
prayer  and  personal  effort  are  here  happily  and 
effectively  united. 

That  the  offerings  of  the  congregation  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  during  the  first  year  aggregate  over  three 
thousand  dollars  is  more  significant  than  any  words 
of  mine  could  be,  of  your  self-sacrifice  in  meeting 
your  obligations.  That  you  may  be  enabled  to  pur¬ 
sue  your  present  wise  and  prudent  plan  in  any 
exigencies  that  may  arise  in  the  effort  to  secure  a 
church  home  where  real  estate  is  so  costly,  and  the 
temptation  to  erect  a  church  edifice  that  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  those  built  by  old  and 
wealthy  congregations  is  so  seductive,  is  my  desire 
and  prayer.  Only  by  such  safe  and  conservative 
methods  will  you  escape  those  embarrassments  that 
have  so  seriously  crippled,  if  not  quite  defeated, 
congregations  of  limited  resources  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  You  will.  I  am  sure,  receive  this 
word  of  advice  kindly  from  oue  who  has  passed 
through  every  stage  of  church  struggle  and  achieve¬ 
ment.  And  the  multiplied  evidences  of  the  Divine 
favor  that  your  pastor  will  be  able  to  recite  on  your 
first  anniversary  occasion  will  no  doubt  inspire  offi¬ 
cers  and  members  with  stronger  faith  and  more 
robust  courage  to  enter  upon  the  second  year  of 
your  prosperous  history. 

I  most  heartily  wish  you  uninterrupted  progress 
and  prosperity  both  spiritual  and  financial.  You 
are  well  aware,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  usual 
method  by  which  we  are  trained  and  educated  into 


For  Dyspepsia 

Use  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dp.  J.  Gut  McCandless,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  says: 
“I  have  usM  it  in  various  forms  of  dyspepsia,  with 
gratifying  results.” 


the  highest  efficiency  and  usefulness.  It  is  in  meet^  | 
ing  these  difficulties  with  unshaken  faith  and  un- 
fiinching  persistency  that  real  strength  and  heroism 
are  won.  May  you  be  cheered  and  sustained  in  all 
the  struggles  as  well  as  victories  that  the  untried 
future  may  disclose,  and  while  the  work  of  build¬ 
ing  aud  solidifying  is  going  forward,  do  not  forget 
if  this  has  as  its  basal  motive  the  honor  of  Christ, 
in  the  edifying  of  His  body,  which  is  the  Church, 
and  the  salvation  of  precious  souls,  you  are  by  so 
much  building  individual  character  the  spiritual 
edifice  that  shall  endure  forever.  You  may  not  have 
entirely  forgotten  that  the  one  who  sends  this  per- ' 
sonal  greeting  in  a  brief  address  to  the  Church  at 
the  concliisinn  of  the  ceremonies  of  organization  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  the  diversities  of  nationality 
aud  of  individual  character  represented  in  the  new 
church  would  in  no  way  prove  subversive  of  that 
unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  that  is  at 
once  the  charm  and  power  of  the  houseUold  of  faith. 
The  creditable  record  you  have  made  during  the 
first  year  is  gratifying  evidence  that  this  hope  has 
been  realized.  Cultivate  this  spirit  even  more  as¬ 
siduously  in  the  futuie,  and  thus  will  the  God  of 
Love  ana  Peace  abide  with  you. 

May  the  richest  of  God’s  gifts  and  blessings  atr 
tend  you,  and  cheer  pastor,  officers  aud  people  in 
your  arduous  vet  glorious  work,  and  though  denied 
the  happiness  of  being  personally  with  you  on  the 
2d  of  February,  be  assured  my  heart  will  be  with 
you,  and  my  prayer  will  join  with  yours  in  grateful 
acknowledgment  for  past  mercies  and  for  greater 
things  in  the  years  to  come.  1  shall  also  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  in  some  revival  sea¬ 
son,  which  I  trust  may  not  be  very  distant,  that  we 
may  sow,  reap,  and  rejoice  together. 

W  ith  kindest  regards  to  one  and  all. 

Yours  fraternally,  Cha£.  S.  Dewing. 

Somerville,  Mass. 


GEN.  ALFRED  B.  SMITH. 

Only  one  month  after  the  sudden  death  of  its 
senior  pastor,  the  First  Church  of  Poughkeepsie 
mourns  the  loss  of  its  senior  elder,  Gen.  A.  B. 
Smith.  He  was  called  as  suddenly  as  was  bis  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler.  He  bad  just  opened  the 
weekly  evening  prayer -meeting,  giving  out  the 
hymn  “More  love  to  Thee.”  The  hymn  was  started, 
His  head  fell  one  side  and  bis  book  dropped.  Water 
was  brought  to  him,  but  he  was  gone.  In  a  moment 
he  left  us  “and  walked  in  Paradise.” 

He  was  a  marked  man.  Converted  at  sixteen,  he 
became  a  firm,  true  Christian,  and  served  his  Sa¬ 
viour  faithfully  for  more  than  fifty  years.  He  was 
graduated  at  Union  College,  and  a  lawyer  by  pro¬ 
fession;  came  to  Poughkeepsie  in  early  manhood 
and  took  a  noble  stand  for  Christ  as  deacon,  clerk, 
and  elder  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  ten 
years  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 

Always  ready  for  “marching  orders,”  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  30th  New  York  Regiment,  and  went 
out  as  major  in  1861,  and  returned  in  ’65  brigadier- 
general.  His  record  in  the  army  as  in  the  Church 
was  of  the  best.  Both  the  church  and  city  mourn 
for  a  good  man.  “Help,  Lord,  for  the  faithful  fail 
from  among  the  children  of  men.” 

ACTION  or  SESSION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Poughkeepsie,  held  on  the  30th 
day  of  January,  1896,  the  following  minute  was 
adopted: 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  heavenly  Father  to 
take  from  us  our  friend  and  brother.  General  Alfr^ 
B.  Smith,  and  suddenly,  in  a  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
without  pain  or  weariness,  to  translate  him  from 
the  service  be  so  loved  here,  to  the  larger  and  more 
joyous  service  to  which  he  had  looked  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  we  extend  our  affectionate  sympathy  to 
the  loved  ones  of  his  immediate  family. 

The  Church  needs  such  men,  men  who  begin  to 
serve  God  in  boyhood,  continue  to  serve  Him  through 
youth  and  manhood,  till  they  fill  out  in  strength 
and  vigor  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  years,  and 
then  step  across  the  line  between  time  and  eternity. 

The  session  of  our  church  needs  such  men,  an 
elderfor  many  years,  never  absent  from  its  meetings 
save  from  necessitjr,  alwavs  faithful  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties,  long  its  clerk,  often  a  delegate  to  Pres- 


Our  city  needs  such  men,  always  fearless  for  the 
right  and  outspoken  against  the  wrong. 

The  State  n^ds  such  men,  ready  not  merely  to  do 
their  civic  duties,  but,  when  the  need  comes,  to  take 
the  post  of  dan^r,  aud  expose  their  lives  for  the 
nation’s  defence. 

With  deepest  sorrow  we  make  record  of  our  loss, 
praying  that  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  may 
sanctify  to  us,  to  bis  family,  to  our  church  and  the 
community  this  visitation  of  His  providence. 

Le  Rot  C.  Cooley, 

Charles  B.  Warring, 
Edmund  P.  Platt, 

John  N.  Candee, 

Edward  L.  Robertson, 
Charles  E.  Fowler, 

Members  of  Session. 


SurrRBERS  FROM  Coughs,  Nore  Throat,  etc.,  should 
be  constantly  supplied  with  “Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 


ALFRED  ANDRE. 

We  regret  to  chronicle  the  death  of  M.  Alfred 
Andrd  of  Paris,  head  of  the  well  known  banking 
firm  of  Andi^,  Neufleis  and  Company,  who  died 
suddenly  on  the  morning  of  January  23  at  bis  home, 
49  Rue  Boetie. 

Mr.  Andr^  was  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  a  Regent  of  the  Bank  of  France,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  financiers  of  Paris.  His  prominent  posi¬ 
tion,  being  one  of  the  old  families  of  the  Empire, 
and  his  standing  in  the  financial  world  would  have 
given  him  a  preeminent  position  in  politics  or  in 
financial  speculations  had  he  been  disposed  to  give 
himself  in  those  directions.  Having  been  brought 
up  by  a  noble  Cbristi.Tn  mother  whom  be  deeply 
loved  and  whose  biography  he  compiled,  and  having 
been  converted  very  early  in  life,  he  gave  much  of 
his  time  and  very  largely  of  his  means  to  religious 
and  philanthropic  work. 

He  was  the  recognized  leader  in  all  the  Protestant 
movements  in  France;  was  President  of  the  great 
missionary  society  of  the  Protestant  State  Church, 
and  was  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  ev¬ 
ery  Protestant  agency  in  the  Republic.  It  was  said 
that  be  gave  annually  to  five  hundred  religious  and 
benevolent  societies.  His  elegant  home  on  Rue 
Boetie  was  a  resort  of  pastors  and  missionaries  and 
their  families,  and  was  the  centre  of  Christian  fel¬ 
lowship  and  good  will.  He  had  a  beautiful  summer 
home  in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  during 
the  summer  it  was  his  custom  to  gather  the  peas¬ 
ants  of  the  neighborhood  and  bold  religious  services 
with  them.  He  was  President  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations 
of  France,  and  a  leader  in  the  Paris  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Associations,  to  which  he  gave  $70^000 
toward  the  erection  of  their  present  elegant  building. 

He  was  deputized  by  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  to  confer  upon  Mr.  James  Stokes  of  New 
York  the  decoration  as  a  Knight  of  the  I.iegion  of 
Honor,  in  recognition  of  his  ^ft  of  $100,000  to  this 
same  building.  But  for  the  generosity  of  Mr.  An- 
drd  and  Mr.  Stokes  this  building  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Mr.  Andrd  was  so  prominent  as  a  leader  in  all 
Protestant  movements  that  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
many  of  them  will  be  able  to  carry  on  their  work 
without  his  supervision  and  generous  assistance. 
He  was  a  thoroughly  spiritually-minded,  earnest 
Christian  man  and  a  genial,  cultured  gentleman. 


The  New  York  telephone  system  has  had  a  rapid  In¬ 
crease  of  sahscrlbers.  Less  than  two  years  ago  the 
number  of  stations  did  not  exceed  10,000,  of  whlcta  about 
one-half  were  grounded  circuit.  The  system  contains 
some  I3.li00  stations.  This  rapid  growth  is  accounted  for 
by  the  introduction,  eighteen  months  ago,  of  the  message 
rate  system  of  charges,  which  reduces  the  cost  to  mod¬ 
erate  users;  second,  bv  the  systematic  advertising  the 
Company  has  done  the  past  rear,  and  the  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  company  furnishes  its  customers.  The 
^stem  is  now  practically  exclusively  metallic  circuit. 
The  Metropolitan  Company  now  has  the  finest  telephone 
plant  in  the  world.  With  its  wires  underground,  in 
many  instances  entering  its  subecrlbers’  premises  from 
the  subwHys,  with  its  lines  and  switchboards,  metallic 
circuit  thronghout;  with  its  exchanges  equipped  with 
the  latest  form  of  self-restoring  drop-briogiug  switch¬ 
boards,  and  installed  in  special  nre-proot  build tngs,  with 
its  subTCribers  and  public  stations  equipped  with  long¬ 
distance  telephones,  it  has  a  system  that  it  is  impossible 
to  match  among  the  other  large  telephone  systems  the 
world  over.  Subscribers  have  it  in  their  power  to  do 
much  to  improve  the  service  by  operating  their  part  of 
the  system  with  due  regard  to  a  few  practical  rules, 
such  as  “holding  the  wire”  after  making  a  call  and 
answering  nromptly.  Quite  recently  a  little  book  bear¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  has  been  sent  lo  each  subscriber 
throughout  the  entire  system.  Such  practical  w'ors  as 
this  is  bound  to  have  good  results  both  for  the  company 
and  for  its  subscribers. 


Zhe  Evangelist’s 
Zonx  of  nDiooione. 


Celebrating  the  Centennial  of  Evangelical 
Work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  The  Evangelist 
has  arranged  for  a  visit  to  the  chief  missionary 
stations  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  “isles  of  the 
sea.”  The  itinerary  embraces  a  glance  at  home 
missionary  work,  while  crossing  the  continent, 
and  then  a  circuit  of  the  Pacific,  including  a  run 
through  Japan  and  down  the  China  coast,  and 
thence  via  Singapore  and  Batavia,  through  Torres 
Straits  to  Sidney,  Wellington  (New  Zealand),  and 
the  Fiji,  Samoan,  Tonga  and  Hawaiian  isles. 

The  party  will  start  from  New  York  or  or 
about  April  lOtb,  1896,  and  will  be  due  on  their 
return  at  San  Francisco  about  September  1st. 
The  charge  (or  the  entire  trip  will  be  $1,3.50.  The 
party  is  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  we  reserve 
the  right  to  limit  it  to  fifteen. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  more  detsiled 
plans  n  application. 

Ubc  Bpanflcltst, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


February  tt,  1896. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 
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Dr  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialty  of  the  ase 
of  Gas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  Eiven  to 
oyer  70,000  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7»9  SIXTH  AVENUE, 
Cor.  48d  St.  New  York  City 
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The  $5*- 
POCKET  KODAK 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 
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IODIDE  OF 
ISOl 


ALSO  n  BTEUP. 


Specially  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb- 
riUes  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  WetAnees,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stiinnlating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genutne  unless  signed  “  BLANCARO.” 

E.  rouoxaA  A  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  all  Druggists. 


ANATHEMA. 

'‘If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesua  Christ, 
let  him  he  Anathema.”—!  Cor.  xvi.  23. 

And  is  it  so?  Is  everyone  who,  having  come 
to  years  of  ability  to  know  and  love  Him,  who 
loves  not  the  Lord  Jesus,  accursed?  Does 
anyone  believe  this?  Do  ministers  believe  it? 
Is  the  kind  parent  the  beloved  husband,  or 
wife,  the  brother,  sister,  or  friend,  the  ad¬ 
mirable  citizen  and  patriot,  the  noble  states¬ 
man,  the  celebrated  general,  the  flattered 
author  or  artist,  under  the  cuise  if  they  love 
not  Christ?  They  may  love  each  other,  they 
may  love  their  work,  they  may  even  love  “the 
Church”— what  they  consider  such— but  if 
they  love  not  Jesus  Christ,  says  the  Holy 
Spirit,  they  are  accursed  1 

But  they  do  not  know  this,  they  will  not 
believe  it,  they  scorn  the  thought.  But  it  is 
either  so  or  it  is  not  so.  If  not  so,  the  sooner 
that  passage  can  be  blotted  out  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  better.  But  if  it  is  so,  what 
ails  the  ministers  that  they  are.  ao  many  of 
them,  year  in  and  year  out,  dumb  concerning 
it?  They  search  earth  and  air  and  sea  for 
matter  of  interest  and  attraction  for  their 
sermons,  and  they  declaim  and  orate  (more 
or  less)  like  Demosthenes,  before  their  hear¬ 
ers,  and  are  admired  and  praised,  or  criticized 
and  derided,  but  too  often  there  is  not  a  sen¬ 
tence  in  what  they  deliver  which  warns  the 
immortal  soula  before  them  of  the  doom  to 
which  every  one  of  them  who  loves  not  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  rushing  on. 

Their  personal  friends  are  there,  those  who 
are  ever  ready  to  do  them  a  kindness ;  their 
relatives  are  there,  who,  perhaps,  love  them, 
but  love  not  the  Lord  who  gave  His  life  for 
their  lives.  There  they  sit,  looking  up  at 
him,  well  dressed,  comfortable,  self  satisfled, 
some  of  them  prosperous,  distinguished, 
proud,  but  the  curse  rests  on  them,  and  it 
will,  of  a  surety,  sink  them  to  eternal  ruin 
and  woe  if  they  tom  not  to  the  Lord.  And 
their  minister,  the  man  set  between  the  liv¬ 
ing  and  the  dead,  to  cry  onto  them.  Flee, 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  the  wrath  of  the 
Lamh>  who  is  also  the  Lion  of  Judah,  and 
who,  at  the  last,  will  rend  to  pieces  all  who 
love  Him  not,  and  he  utters  it  not.  It  does 
not  sound  courteous ;  it  is  more  agreeable  to 
say  smooth  things.  These  haughty  world¬ 
lings,  those  cold-eyed  literary  men  and  crit¬ 
ics,  “would  not  bear  it,”  he  thinks.  He  would 
“lose  influence  with  them.”  What  if  Jeremiah 
bad  reasoned  thus?  And  how  about  the  order 
given  him  to  “preach  the  Word,”  to  declare 
God’s  whole  counsel,  “whether  men  will  bear, 
or  whether  they  will  forbear”? 

Augusta  Moore. 


GO  TO  FARMING. 

Too  many  men  are  trying  to  make  a  living 
in  cities  and  towns.  There  is  no  room  for 
them  there.  To  one  who  sees  the  comfort 
and  independence  of  the  industrions  farming 
population,  and  knows  the  anxiety  and  need 
of  the  intelligent  and  worthy  unemployed  in 
cities,  the  situation,  besides  being  distressing, 
is  provoking.  Why  will  not  men  understand 
that  the  more  they  flock  into  the  city,  the 
worse  off  they  are?  This  must  be  so.  Con¬ 
sider  it.  Tilling  the  ground  is  God’s  own 
plan  for  man’s  support.  When  that  business 
is  forsaken,  goodbye  to  all  business  and  to 
the  race  of  man.  There  is  room  in  plenty  and 
work  in  plenty  out  on  the  sweet  green  mead¬ 
ows  and  wide- spreading  plains  of  mother 
earth.  Come  out,  come  out  and  test  her. 

A.  M. 
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CHICAGO  LETTEB. 

The  Eighth  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Rer.Di. 
Wallace,  pastor,  is  making  a  new  and  great 
effort  to  reach  the  multitude.  This  has  been 
a  very  prosperous  church  under  the  ministry 
of  Dr.  Wallace,  but  it  is  a  desire  for  still 
greater  prosperity,  a  longing  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  the  church  and  the  neglectful 
masses  of  the  great  city,  which  has  led  to 
something  of  a  departure  from  old  methods. 
The  evening  service  is  to  be  the  center  of  the 
new  movement,  where  already  a  chorus  choir 
has  been  added  to  the  quartette  already  exist¬ 
ing.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music  will  pre¬ 
cede  the  other  services.  The  sermon  is  to  be 
short,  and  will  often  take  the  form  of  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  some  outside  speaker,  man  or 
woman.  Thus  Adjutant  Ida  M.  Turpin,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Slum  and  Rescue  Work,  and 
Captain  Winfield  of  the  Salvation  Army,  have 
been  engaged,  as  well  as  Harry  Monroe, 
Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Garden  Mission. 
The  Columbia  Orchestra  is  another  addition 
to  the  musical  equipment.  A  system  of  regu¬ 
lar  and  frequent  visitation  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  is  being  inaugurated,  and  a  choral 
society,  free  library,  reading-room,  and  debat¬ 
ing  society  are  also  on  tbe  program.  That  this 
is  not  alien  from  the  evangelistic  spirit  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  fact  that  a  series  of  special  ser¬ 
vices  on  week  nights  is  now  in  progress. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Law¬ 
rence  is  a  familiar  one  in  this  city.  For 
about  fifteen  years  he  has  been  the  successful 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  in  a  part 
of  the  city  where  things  are  on  the  decline, 
in  spite  of  which  he  has  kept  up  a  great  con¬ 
gregation,  the  communicants  of  which  at  the 
present  time  number  about  1,700.  So  power¬ 
ful  is  the  movement  of  the  so-called  tetter 
population  away  from  this  neighborhood,  that 
in  a  single  spring  season  300  were  reported 
as  having  been  dismissed  from  his  church ; 
this  makes  its  success  the  more  marked. 
About  a  couple  of  years  ago  Dr.  Lawrence 
was  called  to  Buffalo ;  he  declined  the  call, 
and  Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford  went  in  his  stead. 
Now,  however,  he  is  called  to  Brookline, 
Mass.,  a  most  attractive  suburb,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  is  giving  the  matter  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  As  for  Chicago,  Dr.  Lawrence  says: 
**I  am  profoundly  attached  to  it.  1  do  not 
want  to  leave  it  without  the  very  best  cause. 
I  am  ready  to  follow  duty,  but  I  love  Chicago. 
To  which  the  Inter-Ocean  editorially  responds : 
**The  East  again  pays  tribute  to  the  worth  of 
Western  men,  and  to  the  thoroughness  of 
their  training.  But  Chicago  cannot  spare 
Dr.  Lawrence.  The  question  of  his  removal 
should  not  be  debatable.” 

Dr.  Barrows,  who  is  now  giving  his  course 
of  lectures  on  comparative  religions  at  the 
University  on  the  Haskell  Foundation,  has 
made  to  that  institution  a  kind  of  farewell 
present  in  the  form  of  four  hundred  Buddhist 
volumes,  printed  in  the  Japanese  language. 
These  will  find  their  appropriate  place  in 
the  new  Haskell  Oriental  Museum  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  While  they  will  be  unintelligible  to 
tbe  general  reader  they  will  be  of  interest  as 
curiosities,  and  further,  will  no  doubt  meet 
the  occasional  need  of  some  delver  after 
troth,  working  along  special  lines,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  tbe  language  in  which  they  were 
written.  This  rare  collection  of  books  was  a 
gift  to  Dr.  Barrows  during  the  period  of  the 
Parliament  of  •  Religions,  from  Buddhist 
priests.  The  text  is  elegantly  engrossed  on 
parchment,  and  the  books  cannot  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of  Columbus  is 
delivering  the  lectures  in  the  Ryder  course 
at  Steinway  Hall.  He  is  devoting  bis  atten¬ 
tion  to  social  and  economic  questions,  as 
might  be  expected.  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Ryder,  once 


pastor  of  St.  Paul’s  Uciversalist  Church,  is 
the  founder  of  the  free  lectureship  which 
bears  his  name,  leaving  $10,000  to  sustain  it. 
Dr.  Gladden’s  lectures  are  on  the  following 
topics:  “The  Factory,”  “The  Labor  Union, 
“The  Corporation,”  “The  Railway,”  “The 
City,”  “The  Church.”  In  his  first  lecture  Dr. 
Gladden  said:  “The  industrial  order  has  been 
completely  revolutionized  within  the  last  half 
century.  This  transition  is  fraught  with  very 
grave  consequences  to  the  whole  people.  It 
has  greatly  increased  the  wealth  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Tbe  factory  system  has  enthroned  us  all 
to  some  extent.  The  poorest  workingman  is 
now  able  to  enjoy  as  tbe  common  comforts  of 
life  many  things  that  were  luxuries  but  a  lit- 
tie  while  ago.  The  balance  is  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  benefit.” 

The  Immigration  Restriction  League  has 
been  trying  to  make  out  how  many  things  of 
our  illiterate  immigrants  come  to  the  Southern 
and  Western  States ;  it  makes  a  better  show¬ 
ing  for  the  West  than  for  the  East.  Thus,  of 
1,000  immigrants  under  consideration,  89.2  per 
cent,  were  found  to  be  destined  for  various 
locations  along  tbe  Atlantic  coast,  and  only 
10.8  per  cent,  for  tbe  South  and  West.  Such 
men,  however,  do  not  always  go  where  they 
say  they  are  “destined”  to  go.  The  oflScial 
report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Labor  for  1894  shows  that  in  the  slums  of 
Chicago  90  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  birth  or 
parentage.  New  York  95  per  cent.,  Philadel¬ 
phia  91  per  cent.  ;  also,  that  of  every  100  aliens 
in  the  slums  of  Chicago  47  were  illiterate. 
New  York  59,  Philadelphia  51. 

We  have  been  having  a  symposium.  Sub¬ 
ject,  Creeds.  This  is  the  day  of  comparative 
religions.  Tbe  speakers  were  members  of  the 
Chicago  Woman’s  League,  or  others  invited 
by  them,  all  ladies.  Each  creed  was  cham¬ 
pioned  by  one  of  its  followers,  in  answer  to 
the  question,  “Why  am  I  a  Roman  Catholic? 
Presbyterian?  Congregationalist?”  etc.  Be¬ 
side  these  three,  tbe  following  were  heard 
from :  Methodist,  Baptist,  New  Church,  Uni- 
versalist.  Independent,  Friend,’  Jew,  Ethical 
Culture,  and  last  of  all  the  question  was 
answered  “Why  am  I  none  of  these?”  The 
speaker  for  the  school  of  Ethical  Culture, 
said:  “I  tried,  as  a  child,  prayer  and  re-' 
ligious  exercises.  But  it  seemed  every  time  as 
if  I  was  whisking  God  away.  And  now  any 
religious  element  is  a  hindrance  to  my  help. 
My  temperament  demands  the  absence  of  wor¬ 
ship.”  This  argument  might  be  used  to  jus¬ 
tify  a  vast  multitude  in  being  neither  Chris¬ 
tians  nor  Ethical  Culturists.  The  speaker 
who  answered  tbe  question  why  she  was  one 
of  these,  said,  that  as  God  cannot  be  known, 
there  can  be  no  religion ;  a  reverent  agnosti¬ 
cism  would  be  tbe  only  attitude  of  the  lover 
of  truth  at  present;  “the  impossibility  to 
think  the  infinite  would  be  the  only  religious 
truth  to  be  recognized,”  in  spite  of  which 
despairing  pessimism  she  was  followed  by  pro¬ 
longed  applause. 

Francis  Murphy  has  been  doing  good  Gospel 
temperance  work  at  various  points  in  the  city. 
This  week  he  is  bolding  noon  meetings  in 
the  Woman’s  Temple,  Willard  Hall.  His  first 
meeting  in  this  location  was  very  much  dis¬ 
turbed  by  an  ardent  party  Prohibitionist  who 
insisted  on  dividing  the  time  with  Mr.  Mur¬ 
phy.  At  the  Green-street  Congregational 
Church  last  week  Mr.  Murphy  secured  over  eight 
hundred  signatures  to  tbe  pledge.  He  feels 
that  we  are  on  tbe  eve  of  a  great  work  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Tbe  need  of  it  is  certainly  bad  enough. 
Since  his  conversion  in  1870  Mr.  Murphy  has 
seen  18,000,000  sign  the  pledge.  A  local  paper 
says  editorially:  “While  he  antagonizes  none, 
he  certainly  exercises  a  great  infiuence  for 
good.” 

A  gathering  of  ministers,  largely  of  the  so 


called  “liberal”  section,  has  just  enjoyed  a 
good-fellowship  dinner  at  the  Great  Northern 
It  was  determined  to  champion  the  interests 
of  the  actors  in  seeking  tbe  closing  of  theatres 
on  Sunday.  One  speaker  said  that  be  bad  let 
ters  from  many  actors  favoring  tbe  movement, 
and  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  thea¬ 
tres  would  prosper  better  if  closed  on  Sunday, 
though  adding  the  suggestion  that  If  that 
were  their  most  profitable  day,  they  might 
close  Monday,  thus  giving  the  actors  one  day 
out  of  seven;  be  might  have  introduced  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  if  the  actors  want 
a  day  of  rest,  they  be  recommended  to  take 
it.  The  press  reports  that  one  result  of  the 
conference  will  be  a  mass  meeting  of  all  the 
atheists  and  infidels  in  the  city,  to  be  held 
at  one  of  the  theatres,  at  which  each  liberal 
minister  shall  have  a  chance  to  invite  those 
who  wish  to  work  for  humanity,  regardless  of 
creed,  to  do  so  with  tbe  churches. 

In  a  recent  letter  I  remarked  that  in  charity 
work  tbe  Jews  take  good  cate  of  their  own. 
Thirty  delegates  from  the  Associated  Jewish 
Ladies’  Societies  recently  met  to  take  steps 
toward  the  establishing  of  a  work  room 
where  poor  women  can  receive  supplies  in  ex¬ 
change  for  work.  A  committee  was  named  to 
take  charge  of  the  room.  $1,750  were  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  object,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  necessaries  was  promised.  The  work-room 
will  probably  be  located  among  tbe  poor  Jews 
near  Canal  and  Twelfth  Streets.  Even  the 
unskilled  will  be  given  a  chance  to  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  population  of  Chicago  is  estimated  at 
1,600,000  at  present.  A  city  pastor  has  made 
an  estimate  whereby  be  shows  that  if  fifty 
Christians  had  banded  together  in  tbe  right 
way  fifteen  years  ago  all  Chicago  ought  now 
to  be  saved.  If  each  of  tbe  fifty  saved  one 
soul,  at  the  end  of  one  year  their  number 
would  have  been  doubled  ;  if  those  saved  by 
them  united  with  them  in  each  saving  a  soul 
the  next  year,  and  so  on,  year  after  year,  ten 
years  would  see  tbe  number  of  Christians  in¬ 
creased  to  51,000,  and  fifteen  years  would 
bring  it  up  to  1,6^,000.  In  tbe  same  way  it 
is  shown  that  800  Christians  ought  to  save  the 
world  in  about  twenty- two  years. 

Frederick  Campbell. 

Cbicaoo,  Jan.  90, 1896. 


ACETYLENE. 

The  new  illuminating  gas,  acetylene,  bids 
fair  to  displace  ordinary  gas  and  the  electric 
light.  So  it  is  claimed,  and  it  has  become  so 
far  established  as  an  industrial  element  that 
a  number  of  the  big  gas  companies  have,  it 
is  said,  bought  the  right  to  tbe  exclusive  use 
of  it  in  their  territory  for  a  million  dollars  or 
more  apiece,  and  a  manufactory  is  under  way 
at  Niagara  which  will  furnish  tbe  substance 
from  which  it  is  made.  This  substance  is  cal¬ 
cium  carbid.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
powdered  lime  and  crushed  coke  under  the 
intense  heat  of  the  voltaic  arc.  A  part  of  the 
carbon  of  the  coke  displaces  the  oxygen  in  the 
lime  (or  oxid  of  calcium),  and  uniting  with 
the  calcium  makes  calcium  carbid.  When 
water  is  poured  on  this,  the  acetylene  gas  is 
immediately  generated,  and,  if  ignited,  burns 
with  unusual  brilliancy.  One  ton  of  carbid, 
it  is  estimated,  will  generate  acetylene  that 
is  equivalent  in  light  power  to  264,000  cubic 
feet  of  ordinary  gas.  The  cost  of  the  carbid 
is  about  $20,  that  of  the  gas  (at  40  cents  per 
1,000  feet)  over  $105.  The  discovei^  of  the 
MocesB  was  made  by  accident  by  Professor 
Willson  in  the  little  town  of  Spray,  N.  G., 
while  experimenting  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  aluminum.  What  is  claimed  for  the 
acetylene  light  is  that  it  is  exactly  equivalent 
in  quality  to  sunlight,  is  more  diffusible  than 
any  other  light,  consumes  less  oxygen  than 
any  other  light,  produces  but  one-sixth  as 
much  carbonic  acid  as  the  ordinary  gas  light, 
and  heats  the  air  no  more  than  the  electric 
light.  Tbe  gas  is,  moreover,  portable  in  solid 
or  liquid  form,  and,  it  is  claimed,  is  far  less 
expensive  and  far  less  poisonous  when  in- 
baled  than  ordinary  gas.  Report  comes  from 
New  Haven,  however,  of  a  violent  explosion 
of  a  small  tank  of  tbe  li^efied  gas,  and  experi¬ 
ments  with  it  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Birohmore,  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Electric  Engineer,  indicate  that 
its  inhalation  may  have  more  serious  effects 
than  at  first  supposed.  Already  it  is  said 
that  acetylene  gas-works  are  under  contract 
for  erection  in  twelve  states. 
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HR.  RLAIISTONE  UN  rVTl’RE  LIFE. 

LFrom  the  Chrifitlaa  WorM,  LondoD.l 
In  the  current  number  of  The  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Review  Mr.  Gladstone  begins  a  series  of 
articles  on  “The  Future  Life  and  the  Condi¬ 
tion  of  Man  Therein.”  The  first  is  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  Butler’s  teaching  on  the  subject 
in  the  "Analogy.”  After  recapitulating  the 
arguments  in  the  famous  first  chapter  in  re 
apect  to  a  survival  after  death,  first  the  nega¬ 
tive  cases  which  rebut  the  objections  to  such 
an  idea,  and  secondly,  the  positive  ones  in  its 
favor,  Mr.  Gladstone  asks  what  is  the  force  of 
these  arguments,  and  what  was  the  author’s 
own  estimate  of  that  forced  As  to  the  first 
point,  he  attaches  little  value  to  the  argument 
of  indivisibility  as  related  to  the  soul,  made 
more  of,  indeed,  by  other  philosophical  and 
theological  writers  than  by  Butler  himself. 
On  the  objection  that  if  we  argue  for  a  living 
agent,  a  true  self  within  and  above  the  cor¬ 
poreal  organs,  we  should  have  to  admit  the 
future  life  of  animals,  who  are  similarly  en¬ 
dowed,  Mr.  Gladstone  says:  "The  living  be 
ing  in  brutes  may  suffice  to  warrant  our  pre¬ 
suming  it  to  be  possibly  independent  of  death  ; 
but  it  is  contracted  in  scope  and  insignificant 
in  function  when  they  are  compared  with 
man,  who  has  not  only  perception  and  action, 
but  refiection ;  and  not  only  reflection,  but 


conscience ;  and  with  conscience  a  sense  of 
moral  right  and  wrong,  together  with  an 
array  of  moral  powers,  as  to  which  it  is  to 
be  observed  that,  unlike  the  powers  merely 
intellectual,  they,  as  a  general  rule,  lose 
nothing  with  the  lapse  of  years,  but  ripen 
down  to  the  hour  of  death.  ”  He  argues,  fur 
ther,  that  the  argument  for  human  survival 
from  the  palpable  incompleteness  of  the  work 
of  discipline  for  which  men  come  into 'the 
world,  has  little  or  no  application  to  the  case 
of  brutes,  whose  life  and  death  do  not  sug 
gest,  in  the  same  way,  the  idea  of  unfulfilled 
purpose.  On  the  argument  for  continuance, 
based  on  actual  existence,  he  says:  "We  may 
presume  on  the  continuance  of  a  rosebud  in 
one  way,  but  upon  the  continuance  of  a  de 
cay  ing  rose,  only  in  a  different  and  much 
more  limited  way.  If  things  exist  only  for 
an  end,  the  strength  of  the  argument  for  their 
continuance  will  surely  depend,  in  each  case, 
upon  their  stage  of  advancement  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  end.  If  they  have  upon 
them  the  mark  of  a  design,  together  with 
marks  that  it  is  not  yet  fulfilled,  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  likelihood  for  their  continuance  is 
strong.  ”  On  the  question  as  to  what  Butler 
himself  thought  of  these  arguments,  he  con 
eludes  that,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
both  amongst  divines,  philosophers,  and  the 
populace,  in  favor  of  a  natural  immortality, 
the  author  of  the  "Analogy”  really  seems  to 
have  held  a  position  of  reserve.  He  has  stated 
all  there  is  to  be  said  without  finding  it,  by 
itself,  to  be  conclusive.  "  He  argues  for  a- 


future  life  as  hope,  as  credibility,  as  HkcH- 
hood ;  but  be  does  not  venture  to  propound  It 
as  a  thing  of  dogma  or  as  a  certaintiy.  Had 
he  felt  himself  in  a  condition  so  to  proptHud 
it,  his  whole  attitude  in  the  flrat' chapter 
would  have  been  changed.”  Mr.  (Gladstone 
'  regards  this  attitude  in  the  face  of  the  pon^gr 
and  established  opinion  as  "an  instance  or wr- 
cumspection  and  of  a  mental  courage  founded 
on  solid  originality  which  may  be  said  to  form 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  opinion.  ”  It  is, 
of  course,  not  to  be  supposed  here  that  But¬ 
ler  is  regarded  as  not  convinced  of  a  future 
life;  but  that  he  felt  the  argument  form 
nature  alone,  apart  from  revelation,  to  be  in¬ 
sufficient. 

In  concluding  this  first  article.  Mr.  Gladstone 
reminds  us  of  the  different  ideas  involved  in 
the  term  immortality.  There  is,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  idea  of  a  mere  snrvivsl  of  death  as 
compared  with  an  endless  existence;  an  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  spirit  alone,  or  oL  body  and 
spirit ;  a  future  life  which  may  be  active,  in¬ 
telligent,  moral,  spiritual,  and  with  a  corre¬ 
sponding  environment,  or  one  without  some 
or  all  of  these  characteristics ;  and  a  condition 
of  deatblessness  into  which  we  grow  by  de¬ 
grees  as  contrasted  with  an  immortality  in¬ 
grained,  so  to  speak,  from  birth,  an  absolute 
possession.  He  observes  that  Butler’s  main 
point  was  the  preservation  of  personal  iden¬ 
tity.  "An  immortality  without  identit]r  ia  of 
no  concern  to  us,  and  the  transmigration  of 
souls  is  a  virtual  denial  of  the  doctrine.” 
Remembering  these  differing  ideas  as  to  the 
nature  of  immortality,  he  proposes  in  bis  next 
article  to  "consider  the  various  ideas  of  the 
tenure  on  which  it  is  to  be  held.”  . 


A  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 

Most  people  are  skeptical  about  the  cure  of  Asthma.  Catarrh.  Bronchitis  and  similar 
diseases,  and  this  advertisement  is  intended  for  any  “doubtint^  Thomas  ”  who  is  a 
reasonable  person.  Are  jyc^u  open  to  conviction?  We  from  thousands  of  letters 

(hundreds  from  readers  of  this  paper,  in  which  we  have  advertised  for  months)  that 
Hyomei,  the  new  and  wonderful  Australian  “Dry-Air”  treatment,  comprised  in 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler 
Outfit,  by  mail,  $1.00 

relieves  99  out  of  every  too  people  who  try  it,  and  cures  99  out  of  every  100  who 
use  it  conscientiously  and  according  to  directions.  Here  are  the  endorsements  of  living 
men  and  women  'whotu  you  must  believe  —  you  can’t  help  yourself.  , 


Bronchitis. 


Asthma. 


.  Deer  Park  Parsonage, 

Hon.  FRANCIS  H.  WILSON.  Member  of  Con-  |  ,  ,  ,  ,  Bs^ltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  7,1895  '  1  naa  L.ata^n  ij  twenty  yeare  and  the  last  ten 

gress  from  Brooklyn,  writes  :  .The  Pocket  Inhaln-  came  fnday  morning.  Mrs.  |  ye^  (pasMd  in  thu  great  esublwhment)  1  suffered 

*  T  ,  „  VT  V  L  r'’*  Honey  had  been  suffenng  severely  for  three  weeks  '  fearfully.  It  extended  to  my  throat;  the  base  of 

lemule  Court,  iMew  York  City,  daily  with  Asthma.  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler  came.  I  my  tongue  was  badly  affected.  I  could  not  sleep 
November  20, 1094.  began  using  it,  and  after  a  few  inhalations,  the  j  with  mv  mouth  closed.  I  began  using  Hyomei  in 

My  Dear  Mr^  Wyckoff :  ()n  your  suggestion.  I  |  Asthma  ceased,  and  now,  Tuesday,  it  has  not  re-  I  December,  and  in  two  weeks  1  was  entirely— and 

procured  from  your  friend,  Mr.  Booth,  one  of  his  ;  turned.  She  has  had  this  trouble  since  she  was  i  now,  after  four  months  and  no  return  of  the  disease, 

Pocket  Inhalers.  It  has  worked  like  a  charm.  The  I  seven  years  old,  and  is  now  forty.  We  have  spent  |  I  can  ^ permanently — cured.  I  am  going  loask 

Bronchitis  has  entirely  disappeared,  and.  thanks  to  1  hundreds  of  dollars  in  search  of  relief,  purchasing  the  head  cf  this  firm,  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan,  to  indorse 

you,  is  the  first  thing  I  have  found  in  ten  years  that  I  everything  we  saw  advertised.  this  statement.  Elvira  E.  fi.  GlBSON. 


Boston,  Mass.,  April  90,  tSeu. 
(Care  Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co.) 

1  had  Catarrh  f  r  twenty  years,  and  the  last  ten 
years  (passed  in  thC  great  esublishment)  1  suffered 
fearfully.  It  extended  to  my  throat;  the  base  of 


daily  with  Asthma.  As  soon  as  the  Inhaler  came,  i  niy  tongue  was  badly  affected.  I  could  not  sleep 
she  began  using  it,  and  after  a  few  inhalations,  the  |  with  my  mouth  closed.  1  began  using  Hyomei  in 
Asthma  ceased,  and  now,  Tuesday,  it  has  not  re-  I  December,  and  in  two  weeks  1  was  entirely— and 
turned.  She  has  had  this  trouble  since  she  was  i  now,  after  four  months  and  no  return  of  the  disease, 


you,  is  the  hrst  thing  1  have  found  in  ten  years  tnai 
has  given  permanent  relief.  There  is  certainly  a 
great  field  for  a  remedy  having  such  merit. 

Cordially  yours,  F.  H.  Wilson. 
[The  above  is  to  the  late  W,  O.  Wyckoff,  Esq., 
President  Remington  Typewriter  Co.] 

Colds.  Boston,  Mass.,  July  30,  1895. 

In  my  family  of  three  we  have  used  the  Hyomei, 
and  have  been  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  result. 
None  of  us  have  had  a  cold  since  we  have  had  it.  1 
believe  it  is  a  great  preventitive  as  well  as  a  cure. 

Rev.  Stanley  Searino, 

xo  Carter  Street. 

Loss  of  Voice. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  i,  1895. 
Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The 


Rev.  Gbokge  H.  Honey. 


Catarrhal  Deafness. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  6, 1895. 
Having  been  personally  relieved  from  Catarrh 
through  the  use  of  an  Inhaler  chained  with  Hyomei, 


Indorsed,  EBEN  D.  JORDAN. 

Consumption. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  August  ax, 

In  thirty  years*  experience  in  the  practice  of 
medicine,  I  have  never  given  my  name  in  support 
of  a  proprietary  remedy ;  for  I  have  never  seen  one 
that  performed  all  and  more  than  was  claimed  for  it, 
until  1  met  with  Hyomei,  which  1  indorse  with  all 


1  take  pleasure  in  recommending  it  most  highly.  .  u  ^  i  as  T 

i  Mr.  H.H.  Warner,  of  Rochester,  of  Warner’s  Safe  that  iKrformed  all  and  more  than  was  claimed  for  it, 

’  Cure  fame,  according  to  his  own  itatement,  made  .  I  ^ ti' 

i  I  the  presence  of  a  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Frank  F..  Howe,  I  I  ft  k 

furedof  Ca“:^hlndt&^  orsev^reT 


years'  standing  through  the  use  of  Hyomei. 

E.  G.  Wyckoff,  No.  209  Genesee  Street. 


chitis.  Catarrh,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  and  last,  but 
far  from  being  least.  Galloping  Consumption,  in  an 
advanced  stage,  which  by  the  use  of  the fcthaler  one 
VI  ▼  VlVw*  Chl*OfliC  CToiiyh  hour  a  day,  and  the  Pocket  Inhaler  1  n  minutes 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  February  i,  1895.  Will  VlllW-  WVU^ii*  every  hour,  with  no  other  medicine,  in  four  weeks. 

Booth’s  Pocket  Inhaler  works  like  a  charm.  The  Manchester,  Mass.,  March  2d,  1895.  was  transformed  into  an  assured  recovery  ;  1  believe 

first  inhalation  gave  relief.  It  is  a  blessing  to  hu‘  Inclosed  find  |i.oo  for  Pocket  Inhaler  outfit.  The  in  it  for  itself  for  what  it  has  done,  and  I  gladly  add 
manity  and  lam  sorry  it  is  not  better  known,  I  one  I  bought  of  you  for  my  mother  did  her  a  world  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-On-Society." 
add  my  name  to  the  “  Pass-It-OnSociety."  of  good.  She  writes  me  that  her  cough  is  complete-  S.  H.  Morris,  M.D.,  xw  Franklin  St. 

Sincerely  yours  ly  cured.  Success  to  you.  P.  S.— You  are  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  may 

Rev.  J.  M.  Farrar,  D.D.  Abbik  J.  (;annet.  deem  best.  ^ 

Hyomei  is  a  purely  vegetable  antiseptic,  and  destroys  the  germs  and  microbes  which  <  au:.c 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  ....  thi.ti-i  l 

The  air,  thoroughly  charged  with  Hyomei.  is  inhaled  through  the  Pocket  Inhaler  at  the 
mouth,  and.  after  permeating  the  minutest  air  cells,  is  slowly  exhaled  through  the  now:  It  is 
aromatic,  delightful  to  inhale,  and  gives  immediate  relief.  It  stops  all  spasmodic  coughing  in¬ 
stantly,  clears  the  voice,  expands  the  lungs,  and  increases  the  breathing  capacity.  . 

Poolnt  Outfit,  Opmplato,  ^  consisting 


P,  S. — You  are  at  liberty  to  use  tnis  as  you  may 
deem  best. 


for  using  If  yon  are  ttill  skeptical,  send  me  your  address,  and  my  pamphlet  shall  prove  that  Hyomei  does  cure.  Consultation  and  trial  treatment  free  at  my  office. 
Kxomn  BAUn.— An  antiseptic  skin  food  for  weak  chests,  bums,  scalds,  chapped  lips,  rough  hands,  frost  bites,  eczema,  etc.  Nothing  has  been  diKOvered 
♦  so  effective  for  the  purposes  named.  Price  by  mail,  50  cents.  BOOTH,  18  East  fiOth  St.,  NeW  Yorlc.  ^ 


•Si 


S  i  I  MiN"  Si'K  i\i 
S  I  I  Ali'N"'  IaMX  'I 


P^KwM  IN  dJrTdtMmB 


The  Charming  Symmetry 


and  the  restful  support  afforded  by  the  Ferris  Waist  unite  to 
make  it  the  most  popuLir  of  corset  waists.  Wear  it  once  and 
yon  will  renounce  the  corset  and  adopt  the 

FERRIS’ 

CORSET  WAIST 

both  for  home  and  dress  wear.  Made  in  styles  to  suit  every 
figure — long  or  short  waist,  high  or  low  bust.  Children’s  *50. 
to  50c.  Misses’  50c.  to  Ladies’  $1.  to  $2. 

For  sale  by  all  retailers. 


America’s  .  .  .  .  ^ 
Representative  § 
Bicycle^^^  ^ 


Liberty  Bicycles  are  of  but  one  quality — 
the  first.  They  are  not  “thrown  to¬ 
gether,”  but  built  in  our  own  factory,  of 
the  highest  grade  of  material,  with  the 
highest  grade  workmanship.  The  Liberty 
Catalogue  for  1896  is  the  most  unique  and 
handsome  ever  issued ;  sent  on  receipt  of 
request.  .  .  ,  .  , 


Remington  Standard 
Typewriter 


LIBERTY  CYCLE  CO 


4  Warren  Street.  New  York. 


Number 


327  Broadway,  New  York. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  &  BENEDICT. 


4m* 

L; 

as 

THE  EVANGELKT. 

February  6,  181W. 
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